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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





ELING CHURCH. 

Srr,—Had Mr. Ferrey read my letter 
with attention he would have seen that 
I did not say I examined the roof. 

Mr. Ferrey says that I stated erro- 
neously that the old font had “ circular” 
arcading: my expression was “ semi-cir- 
cular” arcading. In your August num- 
ber he alleges the new font to be “a 
true representation of the old one.” I 
send you a full-sized elevation of one 
side of the new font, and also a sketch, 
both shewing an arcading by which the 
correctness of my statement is demon- 
strated. I said that the gravestones 
were covered with Minton’s tiles, not 
“destroyed,” and to say that this was 
rendered necessary by the new arrange- 
ment of the seating is a mere subterfuge. 
The slabs are not so modern as Mr. Fer- 
rey would have you to believe, and even 
if they were, his covering them cannot 
be justified —I am, &e., 

W. Warwick Kine. 

[The drawings forwarded by Mr. King 
certainly appear to bear out his state- 
ment regarding the font; but as both 
sides have now had a hearing, we con- 
sider it advisable that the controversy 
should be allowed to drop. } 


WORCESTER NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 

1. “ Mylke-street,” “so called of milk 
sold there,” (Stow, p. 110); it is in 
Cripplegate Ward, opening out of Cheap- 
side on the north. Sir Thomas More 
was born here: in it is the City of 
London School. 

2. “Cock ‘and Ram, Fleet St., nere 
Conduit.” “The Standard in Fleet- 
street was made and finished by the 
executors of Sir W. Eastfield in 1471, 
a cistern was added to the Standard, 
and a cistern was made at Fleetbridge 
in 1478.” (Stow’s Survey, p. 8). A Ram 
Alley appears in Strype’s Map opposite 
Fetter Lane. 

8. “ Passionists” were the ferrymen ; 
as we speak now of the Aust passage 
of the Severn, passus, &c., being the 
Low Latin translation of a passage or 
ferry ; passionaticus was ‘droit du pas- 
sage.’ (Ducange.) 

4. “Corbus” was a measure of wheat 
or barley. Fabyan in his Chronycle, 


c. 69, spells tray ‘treys,’ (A.-S. troge, 
‘a trough or tray.’—Somuer.) 

5. William Botoner, born at Bristol 
1415, died 1490; he was author of 
Annales Rerum Anglicarum, printed in 
vol. ii. p. 424, of Hearne’s Liber Niger 
Scaccarii, Oxf. 1728; and the Itinera- 
rium, printed at Cambridge, 1778; he 
also wrote books on Astronomy and 
Astrology, Polyandrium Oxoniens. Acta 
Jo. Falstoff, Acta Jo. duc. Bedford, &c. 
See Watt’s Bidl., i. p. 188 b. Corry 
(Hist., 287) says he was born on St. 
James’ Back, Bristol; that his first pa- 
tron was Sir John Falstoff; and that he 
presented the first English translation 
of the De Senectute to Bishop Wayn- 
flete without obtaining any preferment. 
Corry gives the date of his death, c. 
1484.—I am, &c., 


Mackenziz E,C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


ARMS OF DE CLARE. 
S1r,—The following errors occurred, 
in consequence of the miscarriage of 
a proof, in my concluding paper on the 
Arms of De Clare: you will oblige me 
by inserting them.—I am, &c., 
JAMES GRAVES. 


p- 552, line 8, for “ demit” read 
* tenuit.” 

p- 553, line 28, for “quod defuerit” 
read “‘ quod ibi defuerit.” 

p. 554, line 6, for “is” read “are ;” 
line 15, for “Hereford,” read “ Hert- 
ford.” 

p. 557, line 8, for “ Herefordie,” read 
“ Hertfordie ;” line 17, for “ brugensis” 
read “ burgensis ;” line 40, for “ Nulli” 
read “ Nullo;” line 43, for “ proficium” 
read “ proficuum.” 

p- 558, line 28, for ‘ concessimis” 
read “ concessimus ;” line 36, for “ Osso- 
nense” read “ Ossoriense,” 

p- 561, line 23, dele “which would 
uow be called “the mayor’s seal” if 
extant.” 





In the Memoir of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wilkins * it is erroneously stated 
that he was presented to the vicarage 
of St. Mary, Nottingham, by the “ pre- 
sent” Karl Manvers; it should be the 
“late” Earl. 





® Gent. Maa., Nov. 1865, p. 644. 
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THE RECLESTASTICAL BUILDINGS OF WELLS. 


5: MEP aie, Hed, TRA. 





Having given a opiieiee ‘abppunt of the Bishop’s Palace, 
I now proceed t6 givesaxbrief. description of the Deanery and 
the other ecclesiastical-buildings of the Middle Ages in the city 
of Wells, 

The Deanery was rebuilt-by Dean hen thihi (1472—1498), 
and, though a good deal spoiled by modern sash windows and 
other alterations, it is still nearly a perfect specimen of a noble- 
man’s-or gentléman’shousexof the fifteenth century, and has 
its own gatehouse and wall of-enclosure*.. The principal apart- 
ments were all on the first floor, which was a very common 
arrangementan medieval, houses, the ground rooms being com- 
monly cellars’'and storéhouses, for the state ofthe country, the 
want of roads, the scarcity of shops, and the bad supply of the 
markets, ‘madé‘it*mecessary:to-keep a much larger quantity of 
provisions in store than is called for in_ these days. The salt- 
inghouse, the bakehouse, the brewhouse, the spicery, and many 
other similamapartments were quite necessary in a large house, 
and the whole of the®growad floor was frequently occupied in 
that manner. In the Deanery the principal apartment was on 
the north, or ii the garden front, or back of the house, on the 
first floor, and it is a valuable example of the transition from 
the earlier medieval hall, with its lofty roof, to the more com- 
fortable dining-room of later days. At the upper end it has 
two beautiful bay windows “with vaults of rich fan-tracery, one 
at each end of the dais, but not exaetly opposite, nor on the 
same level; the one*at the south end of the dais is on the level 
of the dais itself, the other is atthe foot of the-steps on a level 








* See View of South Front, plate i. Pegg 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vou. Ih, 4L 
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with the floor of the hall, this was to contain the sideboard for 
the use of the servants for carving, &c.; the other probably 
had the cupboard for the wine, and from this there would be 
a doorway leading to the wine-cellar and to the withdrawing- 
room. The same arrangement of two bay windows, and in the 
same position, occurs in Wolsey’s Hall, in Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Two buffets, or sideboards, may have been required, one 
for the use of the guests at the high table on the dais, the other 
for the people in the body of the hall. At the lower end of 
the hall is a stone arch, of wide span, carrying a small chamber, 
probably for the musicians, curiously squeezed in, the want of 
height in the hall, owing to-its having another story over it, 
not allowing of sufficient space for a regular music-gallery ; 
this chamber is pierced with three small windows opening into 
the hall. At the north end of the arch is a staircase to the 
state bedrooms, or, as they would formerly have been called, 
the guest-chambers. Under this stone arch is the lavatory, 
a stone niche With a water-drain at the bottom, similar to the 
piscina in a church; in the niche was suspended on a hook, or 
fixed, a small cistern of water with a tap letting out a thin 
stream of water for the guests to wash their hands before they 
passed through the screen into the hall, according to the in- 
variable custom of the Middle Ages». In those days people 
did not wash their hands in a basin, as we do, but let a small 
stream of water pass over and through the hands and washed 
them in that manner. The same custom is still common in 
France; any traveller who wishes to see a medizval lavatory in 
use has only to ask leave to wash his hands at any country inn 
in France‘and he will be shewn to a lavatory of this description, 
with its small cistern still hanging up over the water-drain, just 
as represented at Battle Hall, near Leeds Castle, in my work 
on the “Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages.” The 
only change is that the situation of the lavatory is altered from 
the entrance of the hall to the entrance of the kitchen, and 
that the cistern is not often so handsome as the one remaining 
in Battle Hall. The guest-chamber in a regular medizval 
house was over the buttery and pantry at the lower end of the 
hall; but in this Deanery, in which the arrangements are all 
transitional from the medieval to the modern, the guest- 





» See Lavatory and Minstrels’ Gallery in the Hall, plate ii. 
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Lavatory and Minstrels’ Gallery in the Hall of the Deanery, A.D. 1480. 
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chambers were over the hall itself, the buttery and pantry 
being downstairs along with the kitchen on the ground floor. 
The handsome windows of the guest-chamber in the upper 
story leave no doubt that they were rooms of importance; 
they are almost as fine as those of the hall itself. 

At the upper end of the hall, behind the partition at the 
back of the dais, is another chamber, with a large and fine 
window in it, which is usually supposed to have been also 
a guest-chamber, and the same in which Henry VII. slept 
when he came to Wells at the head of an army in pursuit 
of Perkin Warbeck, who had raised a considerable force in re- 
bellion, claiming to be the rightful heir to the throne ; he was, 
of course, treated as a pretender, and in a certain sense he was 
so, but there is reason to believe that he really was a prince of 
the blood royal, as the accounts preserved in the Public Record 
Office shew that when he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London his table was served as that of a prince, and not 
that of a more vulgar person, as the Government pretended 
to consider him in public. 

To return to our building: it appears to me doubtful whether 
this room ever was one of the guest-chambers. It is not in 
the usual position for one, and as there is no other trace of 
a chapel in the Deanery, I am more inclined to think that this 
was the chapel, separated from the upper end of the hall by 
a screen only, with curtains hanging upon it, which could be 
undrawn when service was performed. The domestic chapel 
was often a sacrarium only, opening into some other apart- 
ment, and there is space here sufficient for such a sacrarium, 
and a priest’s chamber behind it. The window has very much 
the appearance of a chapel] window. As I have mentioned that 
there is an upper story, it is obvious that neither this room nor 
the hall itself could have an open timber roof. They have flat 
ceilings, and the beams in the hall are massive and well 
moulded, except where they have been cut away. There are 
the mortices of the upright bars of a wooden screen in the 
beam of the ceiling at the back of the dais against the modern 
staircase, which appears to agree with the idea of the plan. 
The hall is unfortunately divided by modern partitions into 
two bedrooms, 

The approach to this hall was by an external staircase at 
the corner of the house, the doorway to which may be seen in 
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the wall with the marks of the penthouse over it. The present 
staircase was originally for the servants only, leading straight 
down to the kitchen and offices, which were on the ground 
floor. The house has formed three sides of a quadrangle, with 
a curtain wall across the fourth side or front, towards the prin- 
cipal court and the gatehouse. It has octagonal turrets at 
the corners, apparently more for ornament than for defence. 

The exterior of this wing of the house in the garden front is 
very rich and picturesque, and is well known from Pugin’s en- 
graving of an elevation of it. The badge of Dean Gunthorpe 
(a gun) and that of Edward VI. (the rose upon a sun) are 
carved upon the panels of the bay windows and oriel. 

The gatehouse is plain, in the Perpendicular style, but may 
be earlier than the time of Dean Gunthorpe. 

There is a building opposite the gate on entering, which has 
rather the appearance of having been a chapel with rooms 
under it, but nothing seems to be known about it, and at pre- 
sent it is used for offices only. 

The ArcHDEACONRY appears to have been a house of at least 
equal importance with the Deanery; in fact, the hall of it is 
larger and more imposing, and in this instance it occupied 
the whole height of the building from the ground to the roof. 
The house was originally built in the time of Edward L., as is 
shewn by the windows in the gable at the east end and one of 
the doorways near to this end, which has a fine suite of mould- 
ings on the exterior and a foliated arch within. This was 
the back door to the servants’ court; the front door towards 
the Close was larger and more important, but only a part of the 
foliated inner arch can now be traced in the wall, the front of 
the house having been entirely modernized. The hall occupied 
about two-thirds of this part of the house, and still retains 
a very fine open timber roof of the early part of the fifteenth 
century, probably of the time of Bishop Bubwith, as it agrees 
with the roof of the hall and chapel of his almshouse. In the 
east wall of the Archdeacon’s hall are the three doorways of 
the buttery, pantry, and kitchen, as usual, shewing that the offices 
were at the east end of the house, but have been destroyed. 
At the further end of the house, beyond the dais, it was divided 
into two stories, the cellar, or store-room, or parlour below, 
and the solar, or lord’s chamber, or withdrawing-room above; 
this solar is itself a room of considerable size. The whole of 
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the arrangements indicate that the Archdeacon was a person 
of considerable importance, and able to exercise hospitality on 
a grand scale; or the house may have been a sort of residen- 
tiary, where the Chapter exercised their hospitality as a body, 
like the Guests’ Hall, recently destroyed at Worcester. This 
house was the residence of Polydore Virgil, and the solar is 
said to be the chamber in which he wrote his history. There 
are accusations against him of alienating a considerable part of 
the property of the archdeaconry, but an examination of the 
accounts does not seem to fix this crime upon him, though 
it was near to his time. 

The Housg or THe Cxorr-Masrer, or Precentor®, at the 
east end of the cathedral, is a small gentleman’s house of 
the fifteenth century, tolerably perfect, with the roof and the 
upper part of the windows of the hall remaining, but dis- 
guised and concealed by modern partitions. The porch, with 
the room over it, remains perfect, and adds much to the pic- 
turesque beauty of the house, the rest of which is entirely 
modernized, and the original offices seem to have been de- 
stroyed, as is frequently the case. 

The Sineine Scuoor, or GRamMAR Scuoot, is over part of 
the west wall of the cloister, and joins on to the south-west 
corner of the cathedral. The Oreanist’s Hovse® is close to 
this, and the original communication between the two remains, 
though now blocked up. It is one of the smaller houses of 
the fifteenth century, the plan of which was that of the letter 
T, the hall forming the top stroke and the rest of the house 
the stem;. but the house has been almost entirely spoiled 
during the last century, vile additions having been made to 
it, eneroaching on the small space originally left between 
the house and the cloister, and destroying the outline of the 
house, which, when it stood clear, must have been extremely 
picturesque. The interior is also spoiled by modern partitions, 
now becoming more old-looking and more rotten than the © 
origmal roof of the hall which remains. The Singing Sehool 
and Organist’s House are part of one design, and never ought 
to have been separated.. There is reason to believe that it was 
designed and probably begun by Bishop Ralph de Salopia; the 
eastern doorways are characteristic of his work in the Vicar’s 





* See North Front of the Precentor’s House, and the Organist’s House, plate iii. 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vo, II, 4M 
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Close. Those which connected the house with the Singing 
School have been blocked up, the porch under the school is 
concealed by a modern wall, and the two doorways opening 
into it are also blocked up. The house may probably have been 
completed in the time of Bishop Harewell, along with the south- 
west tower, to which it closely adjoins. 

Most of the Canons’ Hovszs have been either rebuilt en- 
tirely or much spoiled by modern alterations; one of them to 
the north-east of the cathedral has a good porch and a panelled 
battlement of the fifteenth century. 

Another house, rather farther to the east (now the school), 
is partly of the fourteenth century, with a good finial on the 
gable, and the moulded arch of a doorway of that period, evi- 
dently the chief entrance to the hall originally, but long blocked 
up. This hall has a fine timber roof with angel corbels, but 
quite concealed by modern lath and plaster ceilings; the 
cellar, or store-room, remains, with several lockers in the wall, 
and is now the schoolroom; the solar over this is modernized, 
but this also retains the old roof with its gable and coping. 
To this wings have been added in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, apparently to obtain additional bedrooms, and it is 
probable that at that time the original kitchen and offices at 
the other end of the hall were destroyed and new ones made in 
the new wing. Such a change as this was very frequently made 
in the sixteenth century. 

Several of the Canons’ Houses are in the Liberty outside 
the wall of the Close; this was so called because it was at first 
a privilege to be allowed to live outside the walls and still be 
considered in residence. Some of these houses are called the 
Bishop’s ribs, because they were in his special gift, and were 
for the use of non-resident Canons, who were formerly a nu- 
merous body, and came up to reside in town for a short period 
only. One of these houses is called that of the Master of the 
Fabric, and one of the Canons still holds that office, Another 
of these houses, which was pulled down in 1863, was inhabited 
in the time of Henry VIII. by the Hon. Francis Poulet, of the 
family of the Poulets of Hinton St.George; it was probably 
built about 1460, and had a good hall. 

The very remarkable and picturesque Vicars’ CLose is so 
well known that it is not necessary to repeat any long story 
about it, but the outline of its history may be mentioned. 
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View of the Vicars’ Hall from the Close, A.D. 1380. 
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The Vicars Choral formed part of the original establishment 
of the cathedral, and were incorporated by Bishop Joceline in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and, as he was a great 
builder, it is probable that he built houses for them; but all 
that we have remaining of his time are some fragments of 
beautifully sculptured ornament used up as old material, and 
built in the spandrils of the arches of the windows and in the 
parapet of the chapel. These correspond exactly with his 
work in the cathedral and with the remains of his palace at 
Wookey ; but they may have been brought from some part of 
the cathedral now destroyed, and the original Vicars’ houses 
may have been of wood only, as was very usual at that period. 
These were rebuilt by Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury, in the 
fourteenth century, and he expressly mentions in his will the 
houses that he had built. for the Vicars, and the present houses 
are substantially his work, as shewn by the askew doorways 
and the mouldings of the few original windows that remain ; 
we have also of his work the hall, with its west window and 
side windows. The east end over the gateway was lengthened 
in the time of Henry VIII. by Richard Pomeroy. 

The houses of Bishop Ralph are on one uniform plan, and 
several of these remain nearly perfect, though in many cases 
they have been altered, and two houses thrown into one; nor 
can we complain much of this when we remember that the 
houses were originally intended for bachelors only, and each 
consisted of two rooms with a staircase and closet at the back, 
but no offices. The Vicars dined together in their common 
hall, and required no kitchens in their houses. The Close 
was, in fact, a college, in which each student had a separate 
small house instead of living together in a large one, on the 
same arrangement as a charter-house or Carthusian priory. 
These houses were restored or repaired by the executors of 
Bishop Beckington late im the fifteenth century, and their 
arms are inserted in the stones. 

According to the original institution of the Vicars Choral 
they had two principals; it seems natural that each of these 
should be provided with a house’ of more importance than 
those of the other Vicars, and we find at each end of the long 
narrow Close, which, in this instance, takes the place of the 





4 See View of the Vicars’ Hall from the Close, plate iv. 
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square college quadrangle, a house of more importance, one 
attached to the west side of the chapel and library at the 
north end, the other to the hall at the south end. The house 
at the south end of the Vicars’ Close has the kitchen belonging 
to the common hall on the first floor, level with the hall, and 
carried upon a groined stone vault, introduced in the time of 
Henry VIII. by Pomeroy, at the same time that the hall was 
lengthened at the other end. This vault has evidently been 
introduced within the walls of the fourteenth century, and was 
left unfinished until the recent restoration of the house in 
1863. This house had for a long period been converted into 
a brewhouse, and was in a very dilapidated state; it has now 
been carefully restored and decorated in the style of the 
period when it was built. The details of this house now 
brought to view are very valuable examples of the time of 
Edward III., and some of the forms of doorways are very 
unusual °, 

The very beautiful gatehouse and bridge over the road from 
the Vicars’ Hall to the cathedral is part of the numerous works 
of Bishop Beckington, one of the greatest benefactors of the 
city. The southern arch of this bridge, the one nearest to the 
chapter-house, has long been concealed from view on the east 
side by a wall, which has lately been removed; on the west 
side by a building formerly used as the County Record Office, 
and erected probably in the seventeenth century, but con- 
structed of old materials so ingeniously put together as to 
deceive the eye at a very short distance and to appear like part 
of the original structure. This obstruction, I am happy to say, 
is about-to be removed and the arch left open, which will 
greatly improve the effect of this very remarkable bridge. I 
can see no reason for keeping the passage across this bridge 
always closed, or why the theological students should not be 
allowed to go across it from their library, formerly the Vicars’ 
Hall, to the cathedral, as the Vicars did of old. This would 
be, in fact, restoring it to the purpose for which it was built, 
for the present theological students much more truly represent 
the class of persons for whose use the Vicars’ Close itself and 
the bridge were built, than the present Corporation of Vicars 
does. The degradation of the class of Vicars Choral generally, 





© See View of Vicars’ Hall and Chain Gate from South-West, plate v. 
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Vicars’ Hall, A.D. 1380, and the Chain Gate, A.D. 1480, as seen from the South-West. 
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now Called singing men, is one of the curses brought upon the 
Church by the change in the value of money. 

The only other medieval house in Wells is, I believe, Bishop 
Buswitn’s AtmsHouse, near St. Cuthbert’s Church. This is 
remarkably perfect and interesting, though much spoiled about 
a dozen years ago. The original plan was a great hall, with 
a chapel at the end of it, and with cells along the side for the 
almsmen, which were open at the top to the lofty and fine 
timber roof, so that each old man had the benefit of many 
hundred cubic feet of air, and in case he became ill or infirm 
he could hear the service chanted daily in the chapel without 
leaving his bed, and so could always attend divine service, how- 
ever old or infirm he might be. At the opposite end of this 
hall there is a change of plan; the building is here of two 
stories, like the cellar and solar of a mansion of the period. 
The upper chamber was the old Guildhall. In this apartment is 
now preserved a very fine money-chest of the fifteenth century, 
with the usual three locks, and painted in the old style with a 
scroll pattern; this is supported on a stand, made for it in the 
time of James I., with some curious doggrel verses upon it. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to observe that the arrange- 
ment of the cells along the sides of a large hall is exactly the 
same as that of the dormitory of a monastery. This arrange- 
ment is the most economical of space consistent with an abund- 
ance of air, and has been adopted in the dormitory of Radley 
School and some other large schools where the masters are en- 
lightened enough to profit by the wisdom of their ancestors. 
The same arrangement is also adopted in some of the public 
baths lately erected in various places, and for the same reasons ; 
the partitions of the cells give privacy without losing space, 
and, being open at the top to the roof, there is plenty of air. 
At Glastonbury an almshouse of this description, of the four- 
teenth century, has had the hall roof destroyed and each of 
the cells roofed over, so as to turn them into a little street 
of cottages. I cannot see the advantage of this change; when 
the old arrangement obtained, the almsmen or the monks 
were kept warm in the winter by hangings and an awning 
over the cell. 


Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II, 4N 
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Ir we review the literature of the nineteenth century, we shall be 
astonished at the immense development of two of its minor phases, 
which were but imperfectly cultivated by our forefathers, viz. the 
comic literature, and the antiquarian publications. At present we 
may dismiss the former: for we have indeed become so accustomed 
to the various puns and jokes, that it is very difficult to discover from 
the expression of a reader whether he may be studying “ Punch” or 
“Fun,” or some so-called serious periodical, But the archeological 
publications are taking, and have been taking, so large a development, 
that it is very difficult to guess where they will stop. Nearly every 
county has its archeological society, and consequently its “* Transac- 
tions ;” to say nothing of the goodly rows of volumes representing the 
labours of the Society of Antiquaries, the Archeological Institute, and 
the Archeological Association. On looking over all these series of 
volumes, one fact especially forces itself upon the reader, and that is, 
the immense space given to primeval antiquities, These are of course 
utterly useless in advancing our progress in art, and so far unlike the 
medizeval objects, which, on the contrary, are much more sparingly 
illustrated. The consequence is, that all this mass of literature and 
illustration is of comparatively little use to the artist. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, we should have been better off had we studied the works 
of nature more, and those of primeval man much less. If, however, 
by any chance we do read those parts of antiquarian publications de- 
voted to the productions of the earlier ages, we cannot fail being struck 
by the frequent occurrence of a certain class of jewellery often found 
in Anglo-Saxon graves. This jewellery is generally of gold, but pre- 
sents the peculiarity of being decorated with small pieces of glass, 
for the most part red, and set in little cells, formed by strips of thin 





* “ Deseription du Trésor de Guarrazar accompagnée de recherches sur toutes les 
questions archéologiques qui s’y rattachent. Par Ferdinard de Lasteyrie.” (Paris: 
Gide Editeur, 1860.) 

“ Recherches sur le lieu de la Bataille d’Attila en 451, orne d’une earte geogra- 
phique et de Planches chromolithographiques représentant— 

“1°. les armes et ornaments attribués a Theodoric et qui font partie du cabinet 
d’antiquités de 8. M. L’Empereur. 

2°, les armes et ornaments du roi Childerie conservés au musée des Souverains. 

“3°. les Couronnes du Roi Reccesvinthus conservées au musée de Cluny. Par 
Peigné Delacourt.” (Paris: de l’imprimerie de Jules Claye. 1860.) 

“‘Orfévrerie Merovingienne. Les quvres de Saint Eloi et la verroterie cloi- 
sonnée par Charles de Linas.” (Paris: Didron Libraire, 23, Rue St. Dominique 
St. Germain.) 
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gold; in fact, it is a species of cloisonnée enamel, only the glass has 
been put in cold, instead of being fused. This red substance is vari- 
ously described as thin slices of garnet, as red glass, and sometimes 
(see M. Labarte, Catalogue of the Debruge Collection) as red enamel. 
Of late years numberless examples of it have been recognised or dis- 
covered, e.g. the sword of Childeric, the service-books of Theolinda, 
the crown of Hungary, &c,, and probably the best account of it will be 
found in the three volumes at present in question. Thus M. Lasteyrie 
describes the Gothic crowns lately found in Spain, M. Peigné Delacourt 
the curious arms found at Pouan, while M. de Linas passes in review 
the whole subject, illustrating it more particularly by the works of 
no less a person than St. Eloi, many of which were existing prior to the 
great convulsion of the last century. 

To begin with M. Lasteyrie. It appears that in 1858 some peasants 
digging in the neighbourhood of Toledo came upon eight crowns of 
gold of various sizes, all of them having chains for suspension, and 
several having crosses hanging below. It turned out upon examina- 
tion that these crowns belonged to the time of one of the Gothic kings 
who reigned over Spain in the seventh century, and the finder, or 
rather the purchaser, having had the acuteness to take them to Paris 
instead of to Madrid, the French , 
Government had the good sense f% 
to secure them for the Hotel de 
Cluny. This of course was not 
done without sundry remonstrances 
upon the part of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, but possession being 
nine points of the law, and other 
crowns being opportunely discover- 
ed some time afterwards, which did 
find their way to Madrid, we have 
heard nothing more of the affair. 
At the same time, there can be 
little doubt that Paris is a far 
more advantageous locality for the 
antiquary to study these remains of 
the seventh century than Madrid. 
Of the eight crowns, one is much 
larger than the others. It may be 
described as a large circle of gold, hathens bane rend Se Gavan of 
ornamented with very large pearls 
and sapphires, the latter of fine quality, but, with the exception 
of a slight polish, almost in their natural state. At the top and 
bottom of the crown run two circles of cloisonnée glass-work of the 
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usual red colour, while to the lower border hang twenty-three letters 
which by the skill of the French antiquaries have been arranged into 
the sentence of RECCESVINTHVS . REX . OFFERET; each of these letters, 
as will be seen by the accompanying cut, is formed of the glass-work 
under consideration. Reccesvinthus was associated by his father in the 

; kingdom in 649, and he reigned 
down to 672; we thus obtain 
a correct date for this crown. 
The other crowns, although cu- 
rious specimens of the art of the 
goldsmith in the seventh century, 
present none of the encrusted 
glass-work. Five of them, how- 
ever, have crosses attached; that 
belonging to the principal crown 
is, as might be expected, the most 
important. One woodcut shews 





Jewel from Front of Cross of Reccesvinthus. 


the way of setting the stones in 
front, while the other gives a view 
of the back of the cross. It is 
not improbable that in the first 
instance the cross may have been 
worn as a brooch, as evidenced 
by the remains of the attachment of the pin, and the fact that there 
are no projections. But the most interesting of the five is that which 
bears an inscription beaten in, not ‘eaten up (see next page). The in- 
scription runs thus: IN NOMINE DEI OFFERET SONNICA SANCTE MARIE IN 
sorBaces. M. Lasteyrie thinks that Sonnica is the name of a man, pro- 
bably one of the king's courtiers, masculine names among the Goths 
frequently terminating in @. Thus we have Fafila, Liuba, Tulca, 
Wamba, &c. As to ‘‘Sancte Marie in Sorbaces,” it simply means the 
church of St. Mary of the service-trees (cormiers), an edifice most 
probably situated in a grove in the vicinity of Toledo. 

The rest of the book is devoted to several interesting questions 
connected with these crowns. Firstly, the practice of depositing 
crowns in churches as ex votos is noticed; Constantine the Great 


Back of Cross attached to Crown of Reccesvinthus. 
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being the first to set the example, if we may believe the testimony of 
his successor, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, (Liber de Administr. 
Imper., cap. xii.); but although two of the eight crowns are sufficiently 





large to allow them to have been worn, M. Lasteyrie, from certain 
peculiarities of the workmanship, is disposed to consider them all as 
ex votos. Thus, according to him, the letters and jewels which sur- 
round the lower edges are not additions, but part of the original work, 
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and must have hung down into the eyes, &c., of the wearer, if the 
crowns were ever used. The Queen’s crown (i.e. the second largest) 
has, however, sundry small wires at the edges, which look very like 
attachments of the lining. M. Lasteyrie suggests that the crowns were 
presented on the occasion of the institution of the feast of the Expectatio 
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Chains of Cross offered by Sonnica. 





Partus, by the tenth Council of Toledo (656), and that they were 
buried at the invasion of the Moors in the beginning of the eighth 
century. 

As to the material, M. Lasteyrie does not deny but that there may 
be occasional pieces of cornelian, or garnet, but asserts that the great 
mass of the red substance is glass, as M. Sommerard and himself ex- 
perimented on some portions, and found that it would scratch with 
a file. There are also a few pieces of green glass employed in the 
pattern. In conclusion, he considers this art of using glass instead of 
enamel in cloisonnée compartments is a German art, and that it was 
practised in France by the Franks, in England by the Anglo-Saxons, 
in Switzerland by the Burgundians, and in Italy by the Goths and 
Lombards. It should also be said that the book is carefully got up, 
and gives full-size drawings and details of the crowns, chains, and 
crosses. 

M. Peigné Delacourt’s work, if anything, betrays still more Juxury, 
the chromolithographs being highly successful. The gold objects are 
printed in gold leaf, which has a vast advantage over the common bronze 
powder usually employed for the same purpose. He tells the tale of 
the discovery of another treasure, not quite so rich as that of Toledo, 
but still very interesting, not only on account of the objects themselves, 
but from the hypothesis built upon them by the author. 

In 1842 a labourer digging gravel near Pouan, a commune not 
very far from Troyes, came upon a skeleton accompanied by two rusty 
swords, and gold ornaments of considerable value. These latter con- 
sisted of, 1. a collar of gold; 2. a bracelet; 3. a ring with the word 
HEVA engraved upon it; 4. two buckles, and nine other pieces, buckles, 
&c., and incrusted with what M. Delacourt calls rubies or garnets, but 
many of which he tells us are probably pieces of red glass. 

There were two swords, one eighty centimetres long and two-edged, 
the other only fifty-five centimetres long and single-edged, both with 
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gold handles ornamented with red glass. The red glass occurs again 
very curiously in the ornament of the sword-belt executed in iron. 

The question now arises, can we trace out anything relating to the 
owner of all these riches, which we are assured even at the present day 
represent the intrinsic worth of 2,500 francs, but which at that period 
were valued at ten times the amount. This question M. Peigné Dela- 
court resolves in an exceedingly bold manner; remembering that near 
this spot is said to have happened’ the great battle where Atius and 
Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, defeated Attila, he comes to the con- 
clusion that this body was that of Theodoric, who was killed early in 
the battle. 

The historian Jornandes® in the extract given at the end of the 
work tells us that— 

“The King Theodoric, while he rode through the ranks exhorting his army, fell 
from his horse, and being ridden over by, his,own men, finished his life in a 
mature old age. Others, indeed, say that he was killed by a dart of Andagis the 
Ostrogoth, who then followed Attila. Thus took place what the Aruspices had 
foretold to Attila, although he had applied it to Attius. 

* During the leisure of the siege, the Visigoths sought the king (Visigothi regem 
Silii patrem requirent), the father of the son (Thorismund), wondering at his 
absence during such success; and after a long search they found him, as is the 
custom of brave men, among a mass of bodies, and took him away honoured with 
songs, the enemy beholding. You might see the multitude of the Goths—making 
the air resound with discordant cries—render the funeral rites amidst furious war. 
They shed tears, but such as become brave men. This death on our side was 
glorious, even according to the Hunns, whence it might be thought that the pride 
of the enemy would be abated when they saw the body of the king with his 
insignia (cum suis insignibus). The brave and very glorious Thorismund, as became 
a son, rendered the funeral rites to the manes of his father.” 


This is rather direct testimony that the body of the king was found 
cum suis insignibus, and was buried in the presence of his son ; however, 
M. Delacourt supposes that in order to preserve it some faithful friends 
hastily interred the body, and, as they all probably perished, the secret 
was never discovered. 

Besides, Thorismund had every reason to produce the body of his 
father, in order to secure the vacant throne. A body was accordingly 
found, and the prince made no difficulty on the subject. It is needless 
to add that among so sceptical a nation as the French, M. Delacourt’s 
theory has not been universally received. A part of his book is devoted 
to the probable geography of the battle, and is really an excellent con- 
tribution to the history of the time. There are also descriptions of the 
sword, &c. found in the supposed tomb of Childeric at Tournay, now in 
the Musée des Souverains in the Louvre, and the Spanish crowns, both 
illustrated by most careful and beautiful chromolithographs. Two- 





> De origine actuque Getarum liber. 
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things remain to be noticed ; first, the question, of. garnets versms.red 
glass, ‘and second, the present locality of the arms, &e. found at Pouan. 

~  M. Delacourt tells us that some of the Pieces are, really. garnets, while 
the majority ‘would appear to be only glass. He gives us his,authorities, 
MM. Pelouze and Sénarmont, members of the. Academy of Sciences, 
who have examined these jewels, old } eit man 

The present history of the arms, Rig i is told i in the Postscriptum: They 
were found 1 in, 1842 by, Le. Sieur, Bultat, who gave. the. blades; to, the 
museum at Troyes, and sold the gold hilts, jewels, &c, to, a goldsmith, of 
the name of Gauthier, , M. Delacourt bought, these, latter, of M..Gauthier 
for the ‘Emperor, and the blades being i in the museum of Troyes, he had 
copies made of them, which, with the gold work were then deposited in 
the museum at Compeigne, J udge then of M, Delacount’ 8 surprise one 
fine day to find, the following, labels. attached :—; Epée, de; cheval; du 
xii. sigele,, Epée de garde Wallonpe du =n sidcle,: De. Beeler, Aucien 
Directeur du Musée @’Artiller ie.” 

“ie end of the matter was that the Poe blades,. j in 1860, were pre: 
sented to the Emperor, who, most, generously, gave arms, jewels,/and 
iba ke to. the museym at, Troyes, accompanied with the, following 

servations, which might well be treasured up by other. authorities :-- 
"Th ‘these matters the preservation of national antiquities belongs abdve-all to 
places where they are found. There principally they heave theix real value, and are 
able to help ‘the’ study of historical problems.” 

The’ work. of M. ‘Charles, de ‘Linas has. its origin in an stoma to 
restore the chalice ‘attributed to St. Eloi, and up to the time of the. great, 
revolution preserved in the Abbey of Chelles,, . It, is almost, needless 
to say, that it then weht into the national melting- pot, with. so, many. 
works of art. 

The Abbey of, Chelles. was founded i in, 662 by Bathilda, ‘gugen; of 
Clovis II., and this chalice, attributed to St. Eloi i in, all; the inyentories, 
had been preserved | there, from time, immemorial, In..1651, André 
de Saussay visited the abbey, and, struck } with, the historical interest,of 
the object, made it the subject of a plate in; his learned work, ,the 
Panoplia | Sacerdotalis, This print_is now. the. only, authority forthe re- 
storation of the chalice. M. de Linas thinks that.jtywas.engrayed from a 
coloured drawing made by one,of the DUDS; The form i is that of a large 
deep goblet, with a knop. and foot, but, po,pipe,, , Each; of. these. parts,-but 
more especially | the bowl, is decorated by a cloisonage of gold,enclosing 
—what? _Enamels, says M, Grésy, who, has written an account of, the 
chalice i in the transactions of La Société, Imperiale des, Antiquaires de 
France. Glass, says M, De Linas, who. has, accordingly written the 
present work to support his. view. In order, to, prove; the -point, he 
reviews the subject of Merovingian jewellery in general, andthe works 
of St. Eloi, or those attributed. to him, in particular, ;, Unfortunately, the 
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Revolution was particularly fatal to the works of this celebrated saint, 
minister, and goldsmith, so that at the present time we have no one 
thing remaining which can be pointed out as his handiwork in the 
precious metals. 

The work of M. de Linas is illustrated by sundry coloured plates 
from his own drawings, and if they do not possess the artistic merit of 
those illustrating the book of M. Peigné Delacourt, at least they: 
have the very great merit of shewing what they have to shew in the 
most distinct manner. These plates represent—the chalice of Chelles, 
the cross of St. Martin les Limoges, the four-lobed jade bowl at St. 
Denis, all works attributed to St. Eloi, and all destroyed; the eagle 
and peacock forming part of the treasure of Athanaric, King of the 
Visigoths (died 381), found at Petroja in Wallachia; the celebrated 
plate of Chosroés, now in the Cabinet des Antiques at Paris; part of 
the ancient Hungarian crown; and two phalere pectorales of the Mero- 
vingian times; besides a good many other examples of cloisonnée glass- 
work, such as brooches, &c. 

The following list is given of the works attributed to St. Eloi, and 
which may possibly be useful to the antiquary. Unfortunately, as I 
have before observed, they have all been destroyed, with the exception 
of the first. 

1. The seat of Dagobert, now in the Musée des Souverains in the 
Louvre. ‘There are considerable doubts about this, most antiquaries 
believing it to be an antique work, or at least a copy of one. Suger 
made additions and alterations to it in after times. 

2. A golden cross as high as a man: this was placed behind the great 
altar at St. Denis. 

3. A cross at St. Victor at Paris. 

4. A great golden cross offered by Jean, Duke of Berri, in 1406, to 
Notre Dame de Paris. 

5. A chalice in the church of St. Loup at Noyen. 

6. At Brives la Gaillarde, a silver bust, partly enamelled (?), contain- 
ing the reliques of St. Martin. 

7. At Chatelac, where St. Eloi was born, a chalice and cross, 

8. Two crosses at Grandmont. 

9. Cross of St. Martin les Limoges, (of which a plate is given). 

10. A censer and navicule at St. Martin de Tournai. 

11. In the Abbey of Vasor a rock crystal, ornamented with stones, 
finely engraved by St. Eloi; this represented the Story of Susannah, 
and bore the inscription, LOTHARIUS REX FRANCORUM ME FIERI JUSSIT. 

12. Two candlesticks in the cathedral at Limoges. 

13. The chalice of Chelles: (a plate given of this). 

14, At Solignac an enamelled chasse. 

15. The green jade vessel in the treasury of St. Denis. 

Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor, II, 40 
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At should, be said that, this list ,is;dee, inthe first, iastance, 49 l’Abbe 
Tesier,, with, the exeeption of, the. Jast, item,,; Doubtless,,iad the, actnal, 
objests, come down to our, Own, times, sad havoc, avould have, been-made 
in, the foregoing lists for, instance, those;mentioned; as being decorated 
with) enamel, arg,,.in .the, highest,.degreeta be svspected, But,some, 
such as the, shalice of Chelles) and, the, cross.of St. Martin-les, Ihimoges, 
of; which, we;have jauthentic, drawings, certainly do .present,.ns, with 
the. cloisonmée glass and, filagree, both, eremgiares cSbrencteriditsn of 
other jewels ofthat time, )) yo euoil + Yo cenm ont ded3 a 

_ Wath reference to the chalice of Chelles, onn pote haarvensinn. 

_-ScThat by ita form it) is measly adentical with! the ehaliemheld. by daleibodiete 


Jatiaak 


sembles the cha’ ce of St. Ind er (e hth. se t y d de net differ enuatinlly, 
with bd pat! ign of the pity from t nas ha ina at Gourdon’ a 
cetitiury): boils . 


Here, powexer. it it apnnty ro obsery ed, ‘tat hei is: satber Bi sem snd the 
vase, of Gourdon. being, very. sana. and. of the; lid antiansi:s ty Pes 
Ht SPPUPYER Tur out tos ssroilw oman Aoeld-d 

The_xast, arsertiony of thea a Bre- ve ne nation: reminding, ns of rte 
times when the Ppmmunion, was habitually regeived : by the two, elements. I do 
not, however, believe at it belongs to the calices ministeriales, i in whieh a §mall 
qtiantity’ of ‘tid ‘precious ‘Blood! 6f ut ‘Lord was’ thingled With the! rétnaths of the 
abhition wind afd given’ to the péople.” These latter Chiélices; being very hénvy 
and veny: latge; would be furnished with handles, in-order to) allow the deaééns to 
handle them conveniently. In my opinion, the chalice of Chelles, is,a,conspcration 
chalice, calix sanctus, which was used. by. the Dishop when the entire clergy. egm- 
mitmnicated at the Episcopal Mass, a custom of. which I have found no tracts i in the 
“Ordines” posterior’ t6 tle eighth cetithry: polist 


Thus far M. de Linas, If we Jook. at the, print. a, doubt i ig apt, to 
arise whether the vessel was ever intended at all, in the first, instance, 
for, a, chalice ; it looks much more like a drinking-cup ; besides, the 
projections of the glass cloisonage, and of the jewels, so_near ; the 
rim, would singularly unfit it fora sacred -yessel. What more pro- 
bable than that it formed, part of the; plate.of Queen, Bathilda, and. swas 
given by her on the foundation of, the, Abbey, just in the same. way, that 
Theolinda gare some of her secylar jewels. to the church at, Monza ? 
Perhaps if may be asserted that the, objects at Monza were equally ap- 
propriate | to secular and, religious, purposes, such, as. the comb, and.the 
fan, but the inscription on the latter,, which has been, deciphered, by. the, 
Rev. Cesare. Aguilhon, completely , proves the primitive. secular.,desti- 
nation, | €-§., PULCHRIOR. ET FACTE, DULCIS; VEDEARIS, AMIGA Stodtio [vod zit’! 

But to, return, to the. chalice of Chelle... M..de,;Linas;next proceeds 
to investigate with what material the cloisonnée FPRRPREEREREE were 
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filled: | As to the ted; he ‘assets that it Could not’ be clamplevé etiantel 
ds ithe cottipirtnents ave Evidently projecting, Te cult not'be elbiscnnide, 
bévatise vloisdnnce enamel was fot ‘practised in’ the’ Merovingian’ reniaidl 
Was iteguriet®! Te is°eertuin tht gantiet! was used Dy the: (goldsmiths of 
that°épodli, but? it°is’ found only ite small quantities, “and iv a isolated 
state) Phe ‘ainount df labour to’ cit aid’ polish $b “very many “piecds 
of prédiods °stdtie “As ‘are’ fond “in "the chalice’ of Chelles” would” be 
ériotmons?!” Ewvetything eotisidered, M.°dé“Linas ‘Gomes “to the “conchi- 
sion that the mass of the red decorations of the? ¢haliée of Chelle’ were 
red glass/°’ AS to’ thé White and green Portions, hé is’aHittle dduveful 
whether:they might not/ possibly be enamels, but: after:arlong iivestign- 
tion ‘he ‘states that there does ‘not exist any trace’ of' Merovitigiaii’ enainel 
upon gotd, "and therefore He: believes that they dlsoWere'éf plass.) °°" 
In’the course of the investigation he’ mentions the Alfred jewel, and, 
that formerly in the Roach Smith collection but now in the British 
Miuseuti 's’ algo' thé’ tittgs ‘of Ethelwulf and “Abfstih.' ‘Tiesé “two fatter 
are Said’ ‘tipoh ‘the authority of “M. Labérde ‘to: be” of tiaititited” with 
a bluish-black enamel, whereas the fact is that the material’ is ‘hiello. 
Mr. ‘Wuterton; the learned possessor ‘of the Ablstait’ FBg," has’ certainly 
évery opportunity of solving’ the question, and. he’ jiiotes ‘both as ex- 
amples of niello. in a. paper. in. a, recent volume, ‘oft the,‘ ‘ee Araheological, 
Journal,”’, .As;to.the Alfred: and; the Roagh Smith, jayela, Mi Laborde 
and:M. Labarte ‘are disposed 40) view ‘the enamels’ as being Byamtiae} 
While the settings alone ae’ Anifo- Sain.” it -elinsinavaro eae 
Now, independently’ of the ‘Inseription, any, one. ‘who '¢ ‘examines, “the 
Alfred jewel carefully cannot fail.to, remark how}; ) Very: clumsily, the 
cloisonage of the enamel has been executed, and it certainly does | ok 
very like the’ first -atteinpt’ of Somie Anglo- Saxo "godt under >. 
zantine ‘tuition. °' * 
Phe’ véstoration “SF thé’ jade Vase! formneHy fi fi “the “treasury - “of St 
Denis, i'véry Cutlets, aid’ in’ Vive extracts frout’ tlie iiventory made tat 
1534 We fd that garhets, Tout df éindtald, ‘pedrls, blue glass, and 
greén glass, ‘were alt cdmbitied fn‘lelré opts ‘Gnblusorium: indi ned! old 
"No ttéss”' ctrious is the. celeb dated bow! ‘or plate” of ‘Cnberoés, ‘also 
formerly in’ thre 'trea¥tr ny ‘at “St Denis,” whete it did duty” as” ‘Having: 
been possessed By ‘1d 1éss'4 personage thdn King Séfoition. * M. ‘tng. 
perier (to Whibm; ‘by the way, we owe ‘thi pestthehont of thie’ inséription 4 in 
the ctown of Reveestinthas,) ha récognised the portrait Cut'in’ the centre. 
as répresentitig “Chostdes if wld feigned in Persia fidin 531° to- ‘579. 
This bowl, although furmerly ‘believed to Ve a cloisonage of precious 
stores, is ‘reilly nothing’ ‘more ‘than’ coloured glass, the” centre Ulone 
being engraved bn crystal!” 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the seventh eS 
where the author gives a°#esimé° Of his investigations into the various 
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matters incrusted in the Merovingian jewels. There are clearly two 
sorts, one natural and the other artificial. As regards the first, nu- 
merous objects in the collection of M. H. Baudot are decorated with 
little pieces of garnets. The same stone is mentioned in the inventory 
of St. Denis as being found in the jade vase of St. Eloi, and the cross 
of Charlemagne. M. Delacourt, as we have seen, found garnets on the 
pommel of the Pouan swords. The museum at Arras contains objects 
which distinctly shew the use of precious stones for this purpose; and 
the offerings of Suintila, found at Toledo, and now at Madrid, shew the 
employment of jacinths, or even of cornelian. 

Purple, red, green, blue, and colourless pieces of glass are used: but 
to mention the various instances of their employment would be to make 
.a long catalogue of almost all Merovingian jewels known to us. 

M. de Linas thus gives us his conclusions upon the subject :— 

1. That the barbarians adopted the arts of the conquered people. 

2. The conquerors preserved the principal types of the old ornamen- 
tation, but as regards jewellery these types became gradually modified 
by each nationality. 

3. A certain process, viz. that of cloisonnée glass-work, remained 
common to the workshops of Germany, Gaul, North Italy, Spain, and 
England. 

4. This type—of which the most ancient specimens may be a.p. 451 
according to M. Delacourt, or a.p. 481 if we take the arms of Childeric— 
was greatly in favour with the barbarians ; they encouraged its applica- 
tion in the countries they occupied, and finished by adopting it them- 
selves, W. Bunrezs, 





ORNAMENTATION OF ANCIENT BELLS. 


“T think we may safely point to Lynn, in Norfolk, for the earliest speci- 
mens of these beautiful castings, many of which are, in their way, fully equal 
to what have come down to us in illuminated MSS. We find the names of 
Thomas and William de Lynn, of Johannes Godyng de Lynn, of the Wambis 
and Schep families connected with this art during the fourteenth century, all 
more or less diffused over East Anglia, and using lettering, and stamps, and 
diaper, nearly identical. One could heartily wish that more specimens of their 
work remained, but the custom of augmenting peals for ringing purposes 
during the eighteenth century in all the larger parishes has made terrible 
havoc amongst them ; the chances of a successful find being now much greater 
in the inaccessible village bell-cct than in the stately well-newelled tower. 
The inscriptions on the bells of this period are invariably in single capitals, 
each capital highly adorned, the initial ones especially so, with diapered orna- 
ment. Often the human figure is combined in various attitudes to suit the 
shape of the letter, usually in ecclesiastical costume. Many of the initial 
capitals are, besides, beautifully crowned. The inscription always begins with 
a floriated cross, more or less elaborate; and between each word is a stop, 
usually a fleur-de-lis, or sprig of some pattern. ‘The canons are often, besides, 
elaborately moulded.”—ev. J. H. Sperling’s Lecture on Church Bells, 
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IRISH FOLK-LORE MYTHOLOGY. 
(Concluded from p. 576.) 


To the early Druids, many of our later Irish writers have attributed 
a knowledge of the use of charms, magic, necromancy, enchantments, 
and the black art. We may find a variety of accounts, regarding Druids 
and Druidism, in the late Professor O’Curry’s copy of the Book of 
Lismore*. And in the national depository, which contains a copy of 
this same MS., we may discover a paper treating on the offices, laws, 
privileges, and social habits of the Druids>. Much of the matter con- 
tained in it is, however, of a purely speculative kind. According to 
some accounts, the Irish Druids were accustomed to utter certain mys- 
terious and rhapsodical speeches, in an extemporaneous manner; and 
several of these reputed improvisos have been preserved by our 
scribes. , 

On Hallow Eve, in the Highlands of Scotland, a bunch of broom is 
fastened round a pole, and this combustible material is set on fire after 
dusk. The bearer, attended by a great crowd, runs through or round 
the village. Afterwards, flinging his burden down, a great quantity of 
faggots and inflammatory matter is heaped on the burning embers, 
until a great bonfire is kindled, which illuminates the place surround- 
ing. This practice is a supposed relic of Druidism; for the old Gallic 
councils forbid Christians faces preferre, whilst the accensores facu- 
larum were condemned to capital punishment, this being estimated 
a sort of demoniacal sacrifice*, I have not been able to ascertain 
whether any similar custom prevailed in Ireland. 

Among the traditions referring to Druidic or Pagan incantations, 
practices, magic, and diablerie, the following are on record. 

On the 1st of May the Druids drove cattle through the Bael fires, 
in order to preserve such animals from disorders during the re- 
mainder of that year. This pagan custom was lately practised’ in 
Munster and Connaught, when the farmers and peasants burned wisps 
of straw near their cattle through a like motive*. The old Irish used in 
former time a certain ointment compounded of herbs and butter, made 
on May-day or on the Festival day of the Holy Cross. This was in- 





® See vol. ii. p. 558, of this learned Irish scholar’s Catalogue of Irish MSS. con- 
tained in the Royal Irish Academy. 

> This was written by the late Edward O'Reilly, and is dated Harold’s Cross, 
Feb. 4, 1824. 

* Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 131. 

“ See Vallancey’s Essay on the Antiquity of the Irish Language, p. 19, 1772. 
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tended to prevent bees from deserting their hives. Since the Druidic 
times, Irish spring wells are said to have been invested with some 
sacred character. To desecrate a holy spring is considered profanity, 
and likely to cause it to become dry, or to remove far from its first 
position; severe chastisement is believed to be oftentimes visited on 
the wanton delinquent. 

- Irish traditions mention a wonderful ring, by which the upright 
judge, Moran, tested guilt and innocence. It is also mentioned in the 
Brehon Laws, as being one of the ordeals of ancient Ireland. 

The old Irish had some acquaintance with astrology. There is 
yet extant an anonymous poem of twenty-eight verses, describing the 
natural qualities of persons born on each day of the week. It was 
‘written apparently by an ancient poet. We also find some recipes 
or charms to be used as antidotes against diseases or accidents, pre- 
served in writing and found in the Irish MS. collection of our National 
Academy, Dublin. 
~ The transmigration of certain remarkable persons from one animal or 
object to another is frequently found in the relations of our early Irish 
bards, and this would appear to have formed a part of our pagan 
ancestors’ religious creed*. In the absence of correct information on 
this subject, our bards and shanachies have indulged greatly in un- 
reliable speculation, regarding the religion and rites of the Druids, 
We find in his poem on Glendalloch, written in 1802, that William 
Drennan has thus fancifully described the appearance of a chief Druid 
engaged in some of the mystic rites of his order :— 

“Tn flaming robe, of spotless white, ' 
The Arch-Druid issued forth to light ; 
Brow-bound with leaf of holy oak, 
That never felt the woodman’s stroke. 
Behind his head a crescent shone, 
Like to the new discovered moon ; 
While, flaming from his snowy vest, 
The plate of judgment clasp’d his breast. 
Around him press’d the illumin’d throng, 
Above him rose the light of song ; 
And from the rocks and woods around, 
Return’d the fleet-wing’d sons of sound‘.” 


There is a poem in the Royal Irish Academy which gives an account 
of Cormac Mac Art’s famous hostile expedition into Munster, when he 
encamped at Drom Damhghaire, now Knocklong, in the county of 
Limerick. His Druids, by their incantations, dried up all the springs 





* According to a prevailing popular notion, witches are often found metamor- 
phosed into rabbits or black cats, and chased by huntsmen under such disguises. 

‘ See William Drennan’s “Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose.” (Belfast, 
1815, 12mo.) 
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of water in Munster. This caused the greatest consternation to the 
kiog and inhabitants in that part of the country. However, they pro- 
cured ultimate relief from Mogh Ruith, the Druid, who lived at Valencia, 
on the Kerry coast. The magic arts of this latter, thus exercised, pre- 
vailed over the efforts of his discomfited brethren. 

Among the Highland traditions we are informed that crystal gems, 
sometimes set in silver, are called Clach Bhuai, or ‘the powerful 
stone,’—rect?, Buadhach. Another sort of amulet is called Glein 
Naidr, or ‘the adder stone.’ Some necromancy is connected with the 
possession of these relics, for it is believed they ensure good luck for 
the owner. In certain cases, the Highlander was known to travel over 
one hundred miles, bringing water with him, in which the Clach Bhuai 
was to be dipped. Such practices were required to produce the intended 
effect. These were supposed to have been the magical gems or stones 
used by the Druids, and which, when inspected by a chaste boy, would 
enable him to see an apparition in them, so as to foretel future events®; 
I have not been able to discover, if a similar custom ever prevailed in 
Ireland. - ‘ 

As an instance of diablerie forming part of our pagan superstitions, 
the following account remains on record. Two. women are spoken of 
in some ancient tracts, who are said to have come over from Scotland 
for the express purpose of subjecting Cormac Mac Art, monarch of 
Ireland, to the influences of demonism. The publication of the Irish 
Brehon laws will doubtless throw a considerable share of light on our 
more ancient customs, superstitions, habits, and traditions. 

The Irish, like the ancient Romans, paid especial attention to lucky 
and unlucky days. Augustus the Pious never went abroad on that 
day succeeding Nundina, nor did he undertake any serious business on 
the Nona, in order to avoid an unlucky omen. It was considered un- 
lucky by the Irish to get married during the month of May. The ancient 
Romans had a like superstition against entering the matrimonial state 
at this period, as Ovid thus testifies :— 

Hac quoque de causa, si te proverbia tangunt 

Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait’. 
In the Highlands of Scotland the 3rd of May was called La Sheachanna 
na bleanagh, or “ the dismal day.” It was considered unlucky to begin 
any affair of consequence on that particular day. 

The following couplet is often quoted, and much importance is 
attached to it by the country people :— 


Happy is the bride that the sun shines on; 
Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on. 





£ See Pennant’s Tour in Scotland in 1769, vol. i. pp. 101, 102. (Warrington, 
1774, Third Edition.) . 
* See Suetonius, Vita Augustini, cap.92. | Fastorum, lib. v. ver. 489, 490. 
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Among the strange customs and observations of the Irish people, the 
following deserve to be noted. A horseshoe is nailed on the threshold of 
the peasant’s cabin, and cloves of wild garlic are planted on thatch 
over the door, for good luck. It is regarded as unlucky to find a pin 
with the point turned towards you ; but it is considered a lucky circum- 
stance to find a crooked pin. Whoever breaks a looking-glass is sup- 
posed to incur some future calamity: on this superstition an appropri- 
ate ballad, called “‘ The Doom of the Mirror,” has been written by B. 
Simmons, A red-haired woman, if met first in the morning, betokens 
something unlucky falling out during the day. To pluck a fairy haw- 
thorn-tree is supposed to be extremely dangerous and rash, as it pro- 
vokes elfin resentment, and bodes ill-luck. It is considered lucky to 
see magpies in even numbers; but it is unlucky to find them in 
odd numbers. It is deemed unlucky to build a house on the usually 
travelled path, where Sheeoges or Fairies pass. The occupant of such 
a dwelling is said to merit their vengeance, and he will suffer evil con- 
sequences by the wreck of his property or by the premature death of his 
stock. Disasters often happen to members of his family; and some- 
times, by his own maiming or sudden decease, they are deprived of 
the means for support. 

The following practices or superstitions are probably referable to 
Pagan times. The old custom of dressing the May-bush with garlands 
and wild-flowers, whilst placing it on a dung-heap, or before their doors, 
once so universal, is now rarely witnessed. ‘The poet Furlong, before his 
last tranquil rest in the old haunted graveyard of Drumcondra, used to 
visit the more distant suburban village of Finglas, to witness the “ May 
sports,’’ as he tells us in an ably conducted periodical, to the pages of 
which he was a pretty constant contributor*. These sports chiefly pre- 
vailed in the districts of Fingal, Meath, and other detached localities, 
brought under English domination at an early period. In the north of 
Ireland such amusements were also common, and they appear to have 
been introduced by English or Scotch settlers. 

When a stranger comes into a farm-house, whilst a churning takes 
place, if a hand be not given to the well-plied dash by this visitant, it is 
supposed the butter will be abstracted in some mysterious manner. Even 
the upper classes will not refuse a share in this labour, as a matter of 
courtesy and consideration towards the residents’ feelings, and to pre- 
vent ill-luck. 

Churning before sunrise upon May-morning is an especial object with 





* “The Dublin and London Magazine,” for 1825—1828, four vols., 8vo. In 
the latter year, this serial was merged in “The Catholic Miscellany.” Some 
beautifully written Irish tales will be found in this well-conducted monthly 
illustrated periodical, which was published in London: the talented contributor 
was J. B. Whitty. 


4 
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the “ gude wife,” and to accomplish this matter, it is necessary to arise 
at an early hour. An ass’s old shoe is sometimes nailed to the bottom of 
a churn-dash ; coals of fire and some salt are placed under the churn; a 
scrap of charmed writing is also inserted between the hoops and staves. 
A branch or sapling of rowan-tree or mountain ash, called Crankeeran 
by the Irish, and considered fo have been endowed with miraculous 
properties, was cut on May eve, and twisted round the churn, before the 
labour of churning commenced. These usages were supposed to influ- 
ence favourably the product of a large quantity of butter. Lads and 
lasses alternately toiled with patient, good-humoured perseverance, and 
great bodily energy, to bring the first lumps of butter, through the 
opening of a churn lid. This operation was always regarded as a sort 
of domestic festivity, and as a healthful, inspiriting exercise. 

General Vallancy, alluding to All Hallows Eve, which he identifies 
with the Oidhche Shamhna, or Vigil of Saman, makes mention of pre- 
vailing usages then in vogue among the Irish peasantry. One of their 
practices was to assemble with sticks and clubs, going about from one 
house to another, collecting money, bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, 
&c., for a feast. They demand such viands in the name of St. Colaumb- 
kille, desiring their patrons to lay aside the fatted calf, and to bring 
forth the black sheep. Verses were repeated in honour of this solemnity. 
The good women were employed in kneading and baking the griddle- 
cake, and in making candles. The latter were sent from house to house 
in the neighbourhood, and were lighted up on the next day, which was 
dedicated to Saman. Before these candles the recipients prayed, or 
were supposed to pray, for the donor. Every cottage or farm-house 
abounded in the best viands its owners could afford. Apples and nuts 
were devoured in abundance. The nut-shells were burned on a clean part 
of the hearth, and many strange predictions were announced from the 
appearance of the ashes. Cabbages were torn up from the root, by boys 
and girls blindfolded, about the hour of twelve o’clock at midnight. Their 
heads and stalks were supposed to indicate the physical or mental peculi- 
arities, tidiness, slovenliness, &c., of a future husband or wife. Hemp- 
seed was sown by the maidens, and they believed that if they looked 
behind, the apparition would be seen of a man intended to be their 
future spouse. They hung a chemise before the fire, at the close of 
these ceremonies. They sat up as watchers during the night, but con- 
cealed in the corner of a room, or looking through the key-hole of a 
closed door. They supposed that an apparition of the man intended for 
their future husband would come down through the chimney, and be 
seen turning the garment. They used to throw a ball of yarn out 
through a window and wind it on toa reel kept inside of the house. 
They supposed that by repeating a Pater Noster backwards, and look- 
ing out of the window, they would see his sith or apparition. Boys, 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou, II, 4P 
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aud sometimes girls, would dive head and shoulders into a tub filled with 
water, endeavouring to bring up an apple cast therein, with their mouth. 
Apples and lighted candles were stuck on cross sticks, suspended by 
cords from the roof or couples, and the former swung round in rapid 
motion by an unwinding of the line. During this motion, the peasant 
endeavoured to catch an apple with his mouth, avoiding the flame if 
possible. These and many other superstitious ceremonies, which are 
said to have been relics of Druidic rites, were observed at this time. 
Vallancy thought they would never be eradicated, while the name of 
Saman would be permitted to remain; but this name and these cere- 
monies are already falling into oblivion. 

Sometimes girls take a riddle, and collect a quantity of thrashed 
grain, which they winnow, believing they shall see a future spouse 
before their work is ended. It is also customary to place three plates 
before a person blindfolded, who is led towards them. One of the plates 
contains water, another earth, and the third meal. If the person put 
his hand in the water, it indicates he shall live longer than a year; 
if in the earth, it is thought he will die before the close of a year; if 
in the meal, it betokens the attainment of wealth. Collcannon is pre- 
pared at this time by mashing and boiling together potatoes, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, and parsnips, with salt and pepper. A lump of melted 
butter is placed on the top of this dish, which is eaten without any 
other condiment. 

Young females go out at midnight and cast a ball of yarn into the 
bottom of a lime-kiln, whilst holding on by a thread. If the girl 
wind on, and if nothing hold the yarn, it is a sign the winder will die 
unmarried. If she feel it pulled from her, she asks, ‘‘ Who pulls my 
yarn ?” when it is supposed her future husband will give his name, or 
appear to her. Sometimes a demon will approach instead, and this 
latter event indicates that her death is not far distant. As in certain 
parts of Normandy at the present day, it is supposed the possession 
of a dead hand, burned and reduced to ashes, will produce certain 
effects; such charm or witchcraft appears to have had some influence 
over the superstitious imaginations of our peasantry. The dead hand 
was usually kept for the practice of certain incantations alike repugnant 
to reason and religion. These customs are almost extinct, and were 
considered too closely allied with diablerie and magic to be used by 
any except the most unchristian practitioners. 

Among some Irish superstitions and customs which cannot be re- 
ferred to any distinct heading, and the origin of which it might be 
equally difficult to define, the following are still prevalent in most dis- 
tricts of Ireland. A dog or horse, and more especially a mare, often 
sees a spirit, when the ghost is invisible to a human eye. Spirits 
cannot cross running water. Whoever can find fern-seeds will be able 
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to render himself invisible whenever he chooses. It is also supposed, 
that if the root of fern be cut transversely, the initial letter of a chief's 
name will be found, and to him it is thought the land on which this 
plant grew formerly belonged. A native bard exultingly exclaims whilst 
apostrophizing the mountain fern :— 
“ The fairy’s tall palm-tree! the heath-bird’s fresh nest, 

And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and best, 

With the free winds to fan it, and dew-drops to gem,— 

Oh, what can ye match with its beautiful stem ? 


With a spell on each leaf, which no mortal can learn, 
Oh, there never was plant like the Irish hill fern.” 
In that fine ballad of Samuel Ferguson, ‘The Fairy Well of Lag- 
nanay,” the following superstitious belief is rendered into verse :— 
“ Una, I’ve heard wise women say 
(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 
That if before the dews arise, 
True maiden in its icy flow 
With pure hand bathe her bosom thrice, 
Three lady-brackens pluck likewise, 
And three times round the fountain go, 
She straight forgets her tears and sighs.” 
It is believed, that whoever will go out on Easter Sunday morning, 
at an early hour, may observe the sun dancing on the surface of a lake 
or river. 

No supposition is more general than the opinion, that gold or silver 
may be found under nearly all the raths, cairns, or old castles, through- 
out this island. It is always a difficult task to exhume buried treasure ; 
for some preternatural guardian or other will be found on the alert. 
This treasure is usually deposited in ‘‘ a crock ;’’ but when an attempt 
is made to lift it, some awful gorgon or monster appears on the defen- 
sive and offensive. Sometimes a rushing wind sweeps over the plain, 
or from the opening made, with destructive force, carrying away the 
gold-seeker’s hat or spade, or even in various instances the adventurer 
himself, who is deposited with broken bones or a paralysed frame, at 
a respectful distance from the object of his quest. On the banks of 
a northern river, and near 


« A small eminence; or earthly wart 
Yclept a Fort, rais’d by the warlike Dane, 
With no small labour, in the days of yore, 
Hard by where Lagan leads his liquid train 
To wash the miry feet of old Dromore, 
And scour the rocky bed, that echoes to his roar ',” 


a beautiful green plot may be seen, on which two large moss-covered 
stones, over 600 ft. apart, are shewn. It is said, two immense “ crocks”’ 





1 See Thomas Stott’s “ Mount of Dromore” in his “Songs of Dearded.” 
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of gold lie buried under these conspicuous landmarks, and that various 
attempts have been made to dig around and beneath them. In all 
those instances, when a persistent effort had been made, a monk ap- 
peared in full habit, with a cross in his hand, to warn off sacrilegious 
intruders. It had been intended—so say the legend-mongers—to 
erect near this spot a church, equal in its dimensions and beauty to 

St. Peter’s at Rome. The contents of one “ crock’? were destined to 
erect such a structure, and those of the other were intended for its com- 
plete decoration. This golden store, most likely, may have been sup- 
posed, as saved from the wreck of some ancient religious foundation, 
and therefore was regarded as a sacred deposit for the erection of 
a church or monastery. 

_ Lslain Ceallmhuin, the fortune-teller, or literally, ‘ the humble oracle,’ 
is a person to whose predictions much importance is attached by the 
young and unmarried. This pretender to a foreknowledge of future 
events was generally a female, who led a sort of wandering life, and 
made occasional rounds through a pretty considerable district, over . 
which her reputation prevailed. Such was especially the case in the 
southern parts of Ireland; but in the northern province, men followed 
this vocation, and we find in Charles Gavan Duffy’s spirited ballad, en- 
titled Innis-Eoghain, allusion made to these seers, supposed to have 
been gifted with the prophetic “second sight.” They are there desig- 
nated “Spemen,” tantamount to “ diviners.” The women fortune- 
tellers are called ‘‘ Speewives,” and were usually consulted by foolish 
young people, on the probabilities or future contingencies of a married 
life. They were supposed to have a supernatural knowledge of family 
secrets, which they often acquired by very ordinary means; and thus 
they were enabled to direct or predict, as occasion served, for those 
credulous dupes that sought their counsel. To such practices we find 
reference made by James Orr, in a little volume of poems published at 
Belfast, in 1804. One of these compositions is entitled the “Spex 
Wife,” and set to a popular northern air; it is written in the Ulster or 
Scottish dialect. The concluding verse, here cited, gives us the pre- 
vailing notion of a Spewoman’s peculiar profession ;— 


“ Gif Chanticlear’s ta’en frae the roost whare he craw’t ; 
Or horse, kye, or sheep, frae the pasture-fiel’ ca’t, 
My head I’ll bestow ye, if I dinna shew ye 
The leuks in a glass, o’ the loun that’s in faut : 
Or else if ye cleek up, an’ toss my delft tea cup, 
If danger, or death’s near, the gruns plain will shaw’t : 
By cuttin’ o’ cartes folk, an’ no’ by black-arts, folk, 
O past, present, future, I’ll read ye a claut™.” 





™ See “Poems on Various Occasions.” The author dates his dedication from 
Ballycarry, and intimates that he is an unschooled mechanic, 
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Towards the close of the last century and beginning of the present, 
a certain roving character, called the prophecy-man, was often hospit- 
ably entertained in houses of Irish cottagers and farmers. He was 
supposed to be well versed in all ancient traditions of the country, and 
especially able to explain or unravel many of those prophecies referred 
to Saints Patrick, Brigid and Columbkille, or to other Irish saints. 
These effusions were generally versified in the native tongue, and 
evidently had their origin in times long subsequent to the English 
invasion. Many of these were also fabricated during the dark period 
of our Penal Days, when discontent and disaffection, amongst the Irish 
Catholics, were deeply and widely spread. At this period of depression, 
although the liberation of Ireland from English domination was anxiously 
expected, yet the hero destined to achieve this result was thought to 
be some foreign general or potentate, then engaged at war with the 
ruling power. Under some dark allegory or allusion, the late Emperor 
of France, Napoleon Buonaparte, was often regarded as Ireland’s future 
deliverer, until the great defeat at Waterloo and his subsequent cap- 
tivity in St. Helena destroyed this illusion. 

The prophecy-man’s usual predictions regarding Ireland were, that 
although her night of sorrow will be long and dreary, a time of happi- 
ness and of liberty will come before the last day. The stones shall cry 
out on the road-side first; and according to the gloss of the commen- 
tator, this has happened already, as the milestones speak of distance to 
the traveller. The fishes will be frightened from the strand of the sea. 
Would the unproductiveness of our coast fisheries and the arriving or 
departing steamers account for the supposed fulfilment of this latter 
prophecy? A woman shall stand on the highest hill in Ireland for 
three days, and shall not see a man. The cows will not be milked. The 
harvest will not find reapers. The ghosts of murdered persons shall 
walk through the country by noon-day. The last battle will be fought 
on the banks of Loughail, or the Lake of Sorrow, in Westmeath. For 
three long days, a mill in the neighbourhood will be turned by a stream 
of human gore. Then the Irish will drive their enemies into this lake, 
where these shall be drowned. This prophecy, however general in the 
main features, is referred however for accomplishment to different 
localities in Ireland. 

There are various local legends current among the peasantry, living 
in the vicinity of old ruined churches and monasteries. These usually 
have reference to celebrated miracles wrought by their patron saints. In 
many instances, such traditions have been found recorded in the acts or 
lives of saints yet extant. In other cases, no trace of a record has been 
discovered, corroborating such local traditions. Many of the sayings or 
prophecies of Irish saints have been versified in the native language. 
These, however, appear to have been clumsy and unaccountable inven- 
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tions of the middle ages, or of periods far removed from the time of 
those saints to which they refer. As aspecimen of these once favourite 
popular traditions, the following have been extracted from yet unpub- 
lished MS. accounts. 

St. Patrick came on a visit to Tara, at the request of King Leaghaire’s 
queen, for the purpose of curing her son Lughaidh of a disease which 
gave him a voracious appetite. Whilst at dinner, Lughaidh seized a 
large piece of bread and thrust it into his mouth, but it stopped in his 
throat and choked him to death. Patrick prayed to God for him. 
Michael the Archangel came in the shape of a bird, and drew up the 
piece of bread, besides a spoon he had swallowed, with his bill. 
St. Patrick is supposed to have composed a quatrain on this occasion, in 
which he ordered St. Michael’s spoon and St. Michael’s bit to be given 
‘by each person. It declares a woe against him who wou!d eat a meal 
without giving a tithe of it to God and a bit to St. Michael. 

When St. Mochuda was in the habit of touching anything greasy with 
his hands, he usually rubbed them on his shoes. Having resolved on 
abandoning the monastery in Rathan, he wished to go on a foreign pil- 
grimage, lest he might become vain of the character he had acquired at 
home. He went to St. Comgall of Bangor, and told his design. After 

‘he had sat down and his shoes had been removed, St. Comgall said, 
“ Come out of that shoe, thou devil!” “ It is not amiss that he has met 
you,” said the Devil, “ because I would not allow him to remain two 
nights in any one place, for the partiality he has shewn to his own shoes 
above those of his congregation.” 

St. Brendan, son of Finnlogh, was at his church in Dubhdhoira—now 
supposed to be Doora, near Ennis, in Thomond. His nearest neighbour 
on the north was Dobharchu, from whom are descended the Ui Dobhar- 
chon, now the O’Liddys. Dobharchu had a grass field or meadow near 
Loch Lir. Brendan’s oxen went there to graze: Dobharchu killed these 
oxen, and this matter was told to St. Brendan. “If God permit,”’ 
said Brendan, ‘‘ may he be transformed into a real Dobharchu,” i.e. an 
otter. Some time afterwards, Dobharchu went to look at the meadow; 
a trout sprang up in the lake before him; he caught it with a hook, 
struck a fire, and then roasted it. He then went to take a drink at the 
lake, into which he fell, and was immediately transformed into an otter, 
owing to St. Brendan’s imprecation. Dobharchu’s son, Cuchuan, after- 
wards came on a fishing excursion to the lake, but his father cautioned 
him against this practice. Four Irish quatrains are extant, which con- 
tain this prohibitory admonition. 

The bardic fictions, usually classed under the denomination of Os- 
sianic or Fenian poems, are yet preserved in the Irish language ; but, 
for the most part, these bear intrinsic evidence of their origin and compo- 
sition referring to no very remote period. Doubtless, in many instances, 
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they have been interpolated or amended by more modern Irish rhymers 
or transcribers. Numberless copies, with various readings, exist in 
MSS. belonging to individuals and public institations. Specimens of 
these compositions have been published by the Ossianic Society, founded 
in the year 1853, by Mr. Hardiman, by Mr. O’Flanigan, and others. 
Most elegantly have many such fragments received English poetic ex- 
pression and interpretation in the versions of William Hamilton Drum- 
mond, D.D., M.R.I.A., Thomas Furlong, Miss Charlotte Brooke, &c. 
Whilst illustrating a rude state of social habits, usages, and modes of 
thought, they oftentimes present interesting evidences of inventive power 
and graphic description. In the Irish language, these lengthened com- 
positions were often recited from memory, and transmitted in this 
manner from father to son, through many succeeding generations. Even 
in the wilds of Connemara, in the remote glens of Ulster, and through 
the mountain districts of Munster, such bardic fyttes are yet recited. 
Throughout the province of Leinster, these fireside contes have fallen 
into desuetude, since the beginning of this present century. 





RE-INTERMENT OF THE Remains or Kine James III. anp His QUEEN THE 
Princess Marearet or Denmark.—This ceremony took place recently at 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, near Stirling. Last year these remains were dis- 
covered near the high altar, during the excavations made in the abbey grounds, 
and an elegant monumental memorial has since been prepared by command of 
her Majesty. A small oak box had at the time of the disinterment been fur- 
nished by Sir James Alexander of Westerton, with “James III.” marked on 
the cover, in which the bones were placed, and being properly sealed up, had 
since that time been in the possession of Mr. William Mackison, the architect. 
The seal was now broken in presence of the spectators on the ground, and the 
contents shewn previous to re-interment. The tomb, which is placed close by 
where the high altar stood, is of freestone. It is about 4} ft. in height, 8 ft. 
long at the base, 43 ft. broad at the base, and about 3 ft. broad at the top. 
On the north or left-hand side is the inscription, in raised letters : — THIS 
RESTORATION OF THE TOMB OF HER ANCESTORS WAS EXECUTED BY COMMAND 
OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 4.D. 1865. On the south or right-hand side 
is the following :—IN THIS PLACE, NEAR TO THE HIGH ALTAR OF THE ABBEY 
OF CAMBUSKENNETH, WERE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF JAMES THE THIRD, 
KING OF SCOTS, WHO DIED THE llTH JuNE, 1488, AND OF HIS QUEEN, THE 
PRINCESS MARGARET OF DENMARK. On the west side are the Scottish arms, 
with the motto, NEMO ME IMPUNE LacEssIT. And on the east side the 
Scottish arms quartered with those of Denmark, surrounded by thistles, the 
whole finely cut in the solid stone. The remains having been carefully de- 
posited in the recess of a sarcophagus, and the mason-work of the tomb com- 
pleted, Provost Murrie, of Stirling, briefly addressed those present. It may 
be added that a square around is to be laid with gravel, and the whole to be 
enclosed with an iron railing. —Caledonian Mercury. 
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ON THE BRASS OF KING ETHELRED THE ELDER IN THE 
CHURCH OF WIMBORNE MINSTER; wits Some Remarks 
on THE Time, Piace, anp Manner or nis Deatu *. 


By Dr. T. W. W. Smart, M.R.C.P., &e. 


Tue county of Dorset, amongst its numerous claims on the anti- 
quary’s notice, may boast of having afforded the rite of sepulture to 
several of the West Saxon Kings. In Sherborne Monastery were in- 
terred the remains of Ethelbald [.p. 861], and Ethelbert [4.p. 866], 
brothers of Ethelred the Elder and the illustrious Alfred, and who 
inherited the kingdom of Wessex in succession from their father Ethel- 
wolf. At Wareham, King Bertric, the immediate predecessor of Egbert, 
had his last home; there also, the bleeding remains of the murdered 
Edward found a temporary repose previous to their interment at 
Shaftesbury ; and here, in Cuthberga’s monastery of Wimborne, 
which she had founded for the repose of her own soul, she being one 
of the royal line, the warrior-king, whose monument now engages our 
attention, slept by the side of that sainted lady, doubtless in the 
odour of each other's sanctity, through many a long year of strife and 
change, until the sacred relics of the latter were “translated to the 
Est end of the High Altare’.” To complete this list of royal inter- 
ments, we notice lastly that “King Sifferth killed himself, and his 
body lies at Wimborne‘ ;’’ but no memorial marks the royal suicide’s 
grave. 

On the north side of the altar, on the floor of the presbytery, is a 
brass plate bearing an effigy and inscription to the memory of Ethel- 
red, king of the West Saxons. He is represented of three-quarters 
length, crowned, and robed, with the right hand laid on his breast, 
the left holding a sceptre resting on his shoulder. Underneath is the 
following inscription in Roman capitals— 

IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT CORPVS s™ 

ETHELREDI REGIS WEST SAXONVM MARTYRIS 
QVI ANO’ Don’ 873 23 DIE APRILIS PER MANVS 
DACORVM PAGANORVM OCCVBVIT : 


beneath this, a shield charged with a cross flory. 
As the above inscription differs in some particulars from that which 





* This paper was prepared for the Congress of the Archeological Institute at 
Dorchester, but in consequence of the author’s absence it was not read. 
> Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iii. p. 71. © Ang.-Sax. Chronicle, A. 962. 
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is recorded by Leland and Camden, we subjoin their respective read- 
ings. In the first place, Leland :— 

“St Cuthberga was byried in the North side of the Presbyterie. King Ethel- 
rede was byried by her, whos Tumbe was lately repairid, and a marble stone ther 
layid with an Image of a King in a Plate of Brasse, with this inscription : In hoc 


loco quiescit corpvs 8. Ethelredi regis West-Saxonvm Martyris qvi A° D‘ 827 13° die 
Apl. per manvs Danorvm Paganorvm occvbvit 4.” 


In the next place, Camden :— 


“King Ethelred, a right good and vertuous prince, brother of Alfred, slain in the 
battell at Wittingham against the Danes, lieth enterred in this church, upon whose 
tombe, which not long since hath been repaired, this new inscription is to be read : 
In hoe loco qviescit corpvs S. Ethelredi regis West-Saxonvm Martyris qvi anno 
domini DeccLxx11 xx111 Aprilis per manvs Danorvm Paganorvm ocevbvit *.” 

With regard to the discrepancy here of date, we have no doubt what- 
ever that the numerals given by Leland, being so wide of all authority, 
are merely a typographical error ; and that the same may be affirmed of 
“Danorvm”’ for “‘ Dacorvm,” as we shall presently see. Camden 
appears to follow Leland pretty closely in what he says of the recent 
repairs of the tomb; also in the infcription, with the exception of 
giving a corrected reading of the date. Rapin makes this statement, 
that the brass plate with the inscription given by Camden, was taken 
away in the Civil Wars‘; whence we infer that the one now on the 
floor is not the one which was there in Leland’s time, and perhaps 
transcribed by him, but was substituted for it at some period sub- 
sequent to the Restoration. 

It has been remarked that “the plate bearing the inscription is of 
a different metal from the effigy and escutcheon, which appears to be 
of an earlier date *.” 

Speed follows Camden, with the exception of the reading “‘ Daco- 
rvm” for “ Danorvm",” and his transcript, with this correction, cor- 
responds with the inscription as engraved on a brass plate that is pre- 
served in the library of the Minster: and this, we doubt not, is the 
original plate to which Leland refers, and which was torn away from 
its matrix at the time alluded to by Rapin. The inscription on this 
plate runs thus :—1IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT CORPVS SANCTI ETHELREDI REGIS 
WEST-SAXONVM MARTYRIS QVI ANNO DOMINI 872 23 DIE APRILIS PER MANVS 
DACORVM PAGANORVM OCCVBVIT. 

It has been observed of this inscription, that it is probably older 





* Leland’s Itinerary, Hearne edit. 1711. 

* Camden’s Britannia, by Dr. Holland, 1610, 

‘ History of England, ed. ii. 1732, vol. i. p. 89. 

® Mr. Burkitt, in Journal of British Archsological Association, 1853, p.. 364. 

* History of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth calls Denmark “ Dacia,” and the 
natives “ Daci.” 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. II. 4Q@ 
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than the one on the floor, and moreover that it is engraved on a brass 
plate, whereas the other is on a copper plate, which is pared away to 
fit in between the effigy and the coat of arms‘, 

A most singular statement in reference to this brass has been put 
forth in a little work lately published *, viz. that 

‘The Brass of Ethelred was originally that of a Priest of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the cross being retained, but the robe etched out to represent ermine, and 
the crown and sceptre inserted. The character of the etching shows this to have 
been done in the middle of the fifteenth century.” 


But the writer subsequently retracts this opinion, and admits that 
the effigy has never been altered, and is probably of the date of the 
fourteenth century. 

With regard to the inscription, he states that “neither of the dates 
is correct, and that the more modern of the two is not older than 
the sixteenth and the other not older than the fifteenth century.” 

The effigy may be, and most probably is the original one, but we 
have shewn that “ the more modern” inscription is of the seventeenth 
century, and that “the other” is contemporary with Leland himself, 
whose account of it may be referred to the year 1535, or thereabouts, 
when “the tumbe was lately repairid,” &c. 

In respect to the dates, we agree with the writer alluded to, that 
neither the date a.p. 872, nor A.D. 873 is the true date of the event re- 
corded by the inscription. 

All the old monkish chroniclers, except Higden, Ingulph of Croy- 
land, and John of Wallingford, give the year 4.p. 871 as that of King 
Ethelred’s death ; the two former placing it in a.p. 872, the latter 
in A.D. 870: all of them agree that it occurred after Easter; three only 
specify the day of the month; viz. Florence of Worcester, Higden, 
and John of Brompton, who assign to that event the 9th of May. 
Most of them seem to have taken the Saxon Chronicle for their text- 
book ; from which we learn that the series of battles fought by Ethel- 
red and his brother Alfred, culminating in the battle of Meretune and 
death of Ethelred, transpired in a.p. 871. 


“After this battle there came a great army in the summer to Reading. And 
after this, over Easter, King Ethelred died; and he reigned five years; and his 
body lies at Wimburn Minster !.” 

“ Post hane autem pugnam venit magna quies (Somerlida) estiva ad Readingum. 
Deinde post Pascha decessit Atheredus rex ™.” 


The word here rendered by “‘deinde” does not, we apprehend, 





i The Rev. Peter Hall. 

* History of Wimborne Minster, 1860, 8vo., anon.: Bell and Daldy. 
' Saxon Chronicle, translated by Giles: Bohn. 

™ Saxon Chronicle, ed. Gibson, 1692. 
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strictly imply a regular succession of events; if it does, the Easter of 
A.D. 872 must obviously be intended. There is a certain ambiguity in 
the phraseology of these ancient chronicles which should make us the 
more careful in our interpretation of them. ‘ Deinde,” and then, 
(i.e. after the battle of Meretune, and) after Easter, King Ethelred 
died—the Easter of the same year in which those battles were fought, 
viz. A.D. 871. By taking this view of the meaning of the passage, we 
reconcile the statement of the Chronicle with the account of the same 
transactions most graphically related by Asser, and perhaps from par- 
ticulars communicated by Alfred himself to his old friend and tutor. 


in the Church of Wimborne Minster. Fil 


“A.D. 871.... et eodem anno post Pascha Adheredus rex ... . viam universita- 
tis adeuns in Winburnham monasterio sepultus, adventum Domini et primam cum 
justis resurexionem expectat ".” 

Easter Day in this year falling on April 15th°, his death on the 
23rd, would therefore be a week after Easter in the year 871. 

Considerable doubt has been expressed by historians as to the 
identity of the place Meretune. Sharon Turner enumerates Merton 
in Surrey, Marden in Wilts,-and Merton in Oxfordshire, each as 
having probabilities in its favour ; whilst he himself, apparently uncon- 
vinced, “ventures a new opinion; that it was Morton in Berks. P ;” 
on grounds, as it appears to us, of a very inconclusive character: and 
the same may be said of the arguments adduced by Dr. Plot in sup- 
port of the claim of Merton in Oxfordshire41; and of those by Mr. 
Britton for Marden in Wilts’. Gibson, who seems to have suggested 
the three former places, wisely left the question to be decided by 
those who were versed in local antiquities *. 

There is a village in South Wilts, at the distance of fourteen miles 
‘from Wimborne, which seemed, in the opinion of the editor of Hut- 
chins’s “ Dorset” to offer a solution of the knotty point. After ad- 
verting to the opinions previously broached, he goes on to say— 

“There is every reason in the world to affirm that the battle in which Ethelred 
lost his life, was fought at Marten (Merden Gibson; Carte: ) formerly called 
Meretun; a little village in the south part of Wilts, where a range of fortifications 
extending more than a mile in length are to be seen ‘.” 

We coincide with this view, though not professing to fortify our 
position with the “fortifications” of the learned historian. The 
ancient orthography of the name of the place where the battle 
was fought, is variously found thus: Meretune, Meretun, Mere- 
dune, Merton, Merantune; and its etymon is manifestly Mere-ton 





" Asser’s Annals. ° Ex inf. Professor A. de Morgan. 
P History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 44, note. 

4 Plot’s History of Oxfordshire, ed. 1705, p. 342. 

* Modern Wilts., p. 17. * Saxon Chronicle, ed. 1692, note. 
* Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 2nd edit., vol. iii. p. 544. 
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(Angl. Sax.) oppidum paludosum, a town or village in a marsh or 
watery place. This definition strictly applies to the village of Martin ; 
moreover in ancient records the name is written Merton; for instance, 
King Edmund (cire. 940) granted to the church of Mary and the 
blessed St. Dunstan of Glastonbury the manor of Domerham with 
Martin (Merton) and Pedrington (Pentridge?), one hundred hides". 
In documents relating to Cranborne Chase (temp. Edw. I.) the name 
is written Mertone*. 

The Saxon army, after its defeat at Basing, the last of Ethelred’s 
battles preceding that of Meretune, which took place two months 
afterwards, would undoubtedly retreat through a district unoccupied 
by the enemy; ii would not therefore retire on Merton in Surrey, 
or on Merton in Oxfordshire, or on Morton in Berks, which were 
situated in districts that had submitted to the Danes. But the 
country to the South was open to them, and there is no other place, 
except Marden in North Wilts, whose ancient nomenclature suggests 
so plausible an identity as this village of Martin in South Wilts. But 
we have something to say on the question of ancient earthworks and 
“‘ fortifications,” as an argument corroborative of this view. Mr. 
Britton mainly relies on this species of evidence in advocating the 
claims of Marden. 

“On reconsidering,” he says, “the subject in relation to the traditional and 
local peculiarities of Marden, we are more confirmed in opinion that this was the 
real place of conflict. In the vicinity of Marden is a very remarkable tumulus, 
being of large dimensions, and standing alone’,” &c. 

He makes no further comment on the “ traditional” evidence. We 
cannot comprehend the force of the testimony which a tumulus of 
undeniably ancient British construction is thought capable of afford- 
ing in support of a claim which has nothing whatever of ancient 
British belonging to it. Conceived in the same vague comprehension 
of the character of ancient earthworks was the hint thrown out in 
Hutchins in reference to “a range of fortifications’”’ to be seen near 
the village of Martin, They are to be seen, it is true; earthworks of 
varied and extensive description; entrenchments enclosing an ancient 
British hill-fortress; vie leading towards and into it; and above 
all, a stupendous vallum traversing the open down for nearly two 
miles, and rivalling the Wansdyke in its strength*; but these are 
features of that country which may have been ages ago, as they are 
still, objects of archeological interest, even in that remote time when 
the Saxon and Dane engaged in mortal conflict : assuredly they cannot 
be construed into proofs or illustrations of that deadly struggle. 





" Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. 1655, vol. i. p. 15, and William of Malmesbury. 
* Modern Wilts., Hundred of Damerham. Y Modern Wilts., p. 410. 
* Bockly Dyke, the modern boundary of the counties of Wilts. and Dorset. 
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There are, however, certain other indications which may be appealed 
to in determining the probability of the hypothesis advanced. The 
land to the south of Martin rises abruptly to a considerable elevation 
above the valley, and bears the name of Hanham hill, which is con- 
tinuous with the range of the Blagden and Pentridge hills in Wilts 
and Dorset. This hill we suppose to have been the scene of Ethelred’s 
last encounter with the Danes. At the distance of about a mile and 
half to the south-east, on the Damerham Down, there is an earthwork 
or entrenched camp of very peculiar construction, called “ Soldiers’ 
Ring.”’ It is not a ring, but a spacious parallelogram included within 
a triple vallum and double foss of inconsiderable height and depth. 
Sir R. C. Hoare knew not what to make of it, differing as it does from 
the ordinary characters of Celtic and Roman camps*. May we not, 
therefore, ascribe it to the Danes or Saxons? And we therefore hazard 
the conjecture that this was the Saxon camp occupied by Ethelred, 
and situated in proximity to that elevated land which was so favour- 
ably adapted for defensive purposes. ‘There is another noteworthy 
point in connexion with this lecality. In several of the tumuli of the 
contiguous district which were investigated by Hoare, he discovered 
objects which are of very rare occurrence in the tumuli of Wilts and 
Dorset, viz. iron spear-heads, and a few personal ornaments, all of 
a decided Saxon character, though the learned antiquary does not 
seem to have recognized them in that light®. These may be but 
sandy foundations to build a theory upon: let others set upon them 
what value they please; to us they seem, at all events, to lie in the 
right direction. Nor may we omit to mention the existence of a popu- 
lar tradition of the village connected with Hanham hill, which seems 
to convey an obscure remembrance of the event we are attempting to 
locate there. ‘In old times, when there was a king in every county, 
a battle was fought on Hanham hill and a king was slain.” So fully 
convinced was our informant of the truth of this story that he,a poor 
man, with true antiquarian zeal (we will not give it a harsh name), 
had actually delved with spade and pickaxe in the bosom of that 
lonely hill, in search of the king’s crown and other treasures which 
are believed by the peasantry to be deposited somewhere in that spot. 
But all in vain; that fortunate discovery is reserved for the members 
of an archeological congress! 

We pass on from this part of our subject to consider the manner of 
Ethelred’s death. 

“Per manus Dacorum,” would imply that he died of wounds re- 
ceived in conflict with these enemies of his country: it is, however, 
singular, if such were indeed the fact, that neither Saxon Chronicle, 





* Ancient Wilts., by Sir R. C. Hoare. > Ibid., Woodyatts tumuli. 
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nor Asser, nor Aithelward, who was his kinsman, make any mention 
of it. He who first attributes the King’s death to wounds received 
in battle is John of Brompton, followed (dubiously) by Higden, and 
by the Brut Chronicle; the rest of the old chroniclers are silent on 
the point. Later historians, as Fabyan, Polydore Vergil, Camden, 
and Speed, are unanimous in their affirmation of the fact, yet we fail 
to see on what authority their statement is founded. William of 
Malmesbury and Ingulph of Croyland distinctly assert that he died 
harassed and worn out by his exertions in the numerous battles in 
which he had been engaged. As a climax it has even been surmised 
that he died of the plague*; a notion that originated in a faulty 


interpretation of the text of the Saxon Chronicle, wherein the word - 


Somerlida is used, —a word susceptible of various meanings, as, 
a “ pestilence,” a “cessation of hostilities during the summer;” the 
latter being the most probable sense of the expression, as applied to 
the Danish army, which having fallen back upon Reading after the 
battle of Meretune, remained there in rest during the summer. 

Lastly, we must notice a statement we find in Camden and repeated 
by Rapin, viz. that “he was slain in battle with the Danes at Wit- 
tingham.”’ Speed also states ‘‘he died at Wittingham of his wound 
received the three and 20" day of April, in the yeare of our Lord 
God 872,” &c.; a statement so completely new in respect to all 
previous authorities, that we should be glad to discover from what 
other source it was derived, but no clue is afforded us. 

There is, however, a village five miles north of Wimborne and in 
the direct line from Martin, called Wichampton, which is said to be 
the place where Ethelred breathed his last. There have been found 
indications of an ancient monastic building in that village, but of 
which no other memorial is known; and it may be argued with some 
show of probability that the statement made by those historians was 
the embodiment of a tradition still lingering round that desecrated 
spot. That Ethelred should retire upon Wimborne, in the neighbour- 
hood of which, either at Kingston Lacy or at Badbury, the 
“Vest Saxon kings are said to have had their palace, is a reasonable 
supposition. Faint, then, and exhausted, suffering, it may be, from 
a mortal wound, the King found himself unable to reach his own 
residence, so stopped at that holy, house by the way, and never left 
it again alive. 

Of Ethelred’s piety there can be no doubt‘, but we have failed 





© Rapin, vol. i. p. 89, with reference to a note in Spelman’s Life of Alfred. See 
also the History of Britain, by John Milton. 

4 Cf. Asser’s Annals and Fabyan’s Chronicle. His piety was not sufficiently 
tempered with discretion. In this respect his character presents a striking con- 
trast to that of his brother Alfred, who was pre-eminently a man of action as well 
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to discover the authority by which posterity have made a martyr 
of him, since he does not enjoy that honourable distinction in the 
English Calendar. It was probably an honour conferred by popular 
acclamation. 

At the enlargement of Mr. Bankes s vault, which extends under the 
presbytery, in 1837, the workmen exhumed in the north-east corner, 
near the original site of the altar, and about two feet under ground, 
the skeleton of a man, that measured as it lay 6ft.4in. This spot is 
at some distance west of that now indicated by the brass on the floor 
as the situation of Ethelred’s grave ; for the presbytery is said to have 
been considerably lengthened, previously to which the altar stood 
* much nearer the choir. There is no great improbability in the con- 
jecture that those may have been the bones of Ethelred. 





RECENT ARCH AZOLOGY—BRITISH VILLAGES. 


Amip the crowd of scientific inquirers who aim at ascertaining the pro- 
cesses by which the present structure of the world has been attained, or at 
reconstructing the various forms of animal life which have existed in early 
periods, it is only natural that the archeologist should have a place, and 
that he should attempt to trace the early steps of man himself in his pro- 
gress from rudeness to civilization. 

The inquiries of recent years have done much in this respect, and every 
well-ascertained fact regarding the condition of the early races of our 
country, however unimportant by itself, cannot fail to be of interest when 
added to what is already known. 

The relative sites of early remains are frequently, by themselves, suggestive 
of a past condition of things, as may be illustrated by a reference to those 
which occur in the valley of the Breamish and the Till in Northumberland. 

This rich valley is bounded on either side by ranges of hills, on many of 
which are remains of camps and villages, which we might guess to be marks 
of an early resident population ; but when we find that one of the Roman 
ways was carried along the valley, we may be assured that it was for the 





as religious principle. This receives a remarkable illustration in an incident re- 
lated by Asser. When they were about to attack the Danish army at Ashdown 
(Aisces-dun), it is said that Alfred came quickly to the field, but Ethelred remained 
in his tent engaged in prayer and hearing mass; and declared he would not leave 
it alive before the priest had finished, nor forsake the service of God for that of 
man. Their arrangements for the attack had been agreed upon, but Ethelred 
continued so long at his devotions that the enemy gained an advantage of the 
ground. Alfred, who was then subordinate to his brother, could resist no longer 
the alternative of retreating or of falling upon their ranks before the King’s 
arrival on the field; therefore, relying on the Divine guidance and help, he 
pressed forward, and no doubt mainly contributed to the victory won that day 
by the Saxons. 
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purpose of enabling the conquerors of the world to act on the tribes who 
were clustered on the neighbouring hills. © 

The remains which are yet to be seen at Old Bewick, about the middie of 
this district, are sufficient to give us an idea of a British tribe as regards its 
arrangements for defence, for habitation, and for burial. 

On the hill of Old Bewick are two camps of a horse-shoe form, each con- 
taining several acres, protected by ramparts of great strength, which, on the 
exposed side, are four in number. Within these camps are a few of the hut- 
circles on which the wigwams of the people had been erected ; and within 
and adjoining the easternmost of the two are several rocks, inscribed with 
those circles and cups which are at present puzzling the antiquarian world. 
The village or town, however, is marked by clusters of circular foundations 
on the less exposed slope of the hill below. On the adjoining moor are many 
cairns of varying size, which mark the graves of the tribe. One of these, 
surrounded by upright pillars, like those commonly called “ Druidical 
Circles,” was recently explored by Mr. Langlands, of Old Bewick, aided by 
the Rev. William Greenwell, of Durham, and Mr. John Stuart, Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. It was found to contain several cists, 
and probably had been a family tomb. The central cist had been opened on 
a former occasion; but the other two were found, about 3 ft. in length, on 
the south-west side of the cairn. In one of them an urn appeared, of no 
great size, and covered with incised lines of varying design. The urn is of 
the class associated with unburned bodies ; but here no trace of the body 
was discovered. In the adjoining cist neither urn nor remains of the body 
were found ; but a careful examination of the yellow subsoil in the bottom 
of the cist revealed about seventy beads of jet, which no doubt had been 
buried with some lady of the tribe. 

Another British village is placed at Linhope, among the hills, on the oppo- 
site side of the valley. It consists of clusters of hut circles within enclosing 
walls of stone, having a protected path leading down to the neighbouring 
stream, while on the adjoining moor are the cairns which mark the burial- 
ground of the townspeople. 

On the summit of Yevering Bell, which rears its lofty head at no great 
distance, is another great camp, with hut circles on the shoulder of the hill *, 
and the population which was gathered around it in earlier days was con- . 
tinued until Saxon times, when Paulinus—as we learn from Bede—was en- 
gaged for several days together in baptizing the people in the neighbouring 
stream of the glen. 

Altogether it is not easy to find a district so rich in the memorials of 
early times, or so likely to yield up valuable results to well-directed research. 
Some examination has already been made at Linhope by the Berwickshire 
Club, with the aid of the late Duke of Northumberland ; and we trust that 
the Society may be yet further encouraged in their useful inquiries. 

We may direct attention to extensive groups of remains resembling those 
just described, one of which occurs on a moor near Kirkmichael in Strath- 
ardie, and the other on a moor near the Kirk of Lintrathen. In these cases 
the cairns and hut circles appear to be mingled, but no careful examination 
of the sites has hitherto been made, although it is most desirable that it 
should be undertaken.—Zhe Scotsman. 





* Gent. Maa., Oct. 1862, p. 455. 
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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
(Concluded from p. 444.) 


RIPON. 

—. The building of the Church.—In Hripis Basilicam polito lapide a funda- 
mentis in terri usque ad summum edificatam, variis columnis et porticibus 
suffultam in altum erexit et consummavit [S. Wilfridus] . .. ad diem dedica- 
tionis ejus invitatis regibus Mgfrido et Hlwino patribus . . . consocrantes 
Domum Domino in honorem §. Petri dicatam.—Vita Wilfridi ap. Gale, 
iii. 60. 

950. The Monastery burned.—R. Anglorum Eadredus, rex Northumbriam de- 
vastat ; in qua devastatione Monasterium, quod dicitur Inrhipum, a S. Wil- 
frido episcopo quondam constructum, igne est combustum.— Sim. Dunelm. 
ap X. Seript., 156. 

—. Translation of St. Wilfrid’s body.—. . . Wilfridi, dirutam per Danos apud 
Ripensem ecclesiam dolenter conspicatus S8.Odo, ruinis super mausoleum 
eruderatis, reliquias Cantuariam reverenter transferret...—W. alm. de 
Gestis Pont. ap. Savile, p. 200. 

——. The Vicar’s quadrangle at Ripon was built of stone by Archbishop Bowet. 
—Leland’s Itin., i. p. 92. 

——. The body of the church of very late days made of a great wideness by the 
treasurer of the church and help of gentlemen of the country.—Ibid. 


ROCHESTER (see Leland, Collect., 220). 


726. The Porch of St. Paul.—Obiit Tobias sepultus in Porticu S. Pauli A. 
quam intra ecclesiam Roff. sibi ipsi in locum sepulchri fecerat.— Bede, v. 
c. 9, 24. 

737. The Monastery founded.—Monasterium Rofense factum est.—~ Zulog. 
Hist., iii. 329. 

1075. The Monastery contains only four Monks.—Tempore Arnosti derelicté 
Ecclesia miserabili et vacua omnium rerum, indigertid intis et extra, in od 
enim iv. tantim Canonici erant, qui victu exili et indumento plebeio vitam 
tolerarent.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 342. 

—. Lanfranc increases the Monks to fifty in number.—Lanfrancus Rofense 
monasterium de quaternario clericorum numero usque ad 1. monachos neces- 
sariorum sufficientid affluentes restauravit.—Knighton ap. X. Script., 2,363. 

1089. Lanfrane rebuilds the Church.—Lanfrancus Eccles. Roff. [instauravit— 
Diceto, 490] a fundamentis inceepit incceptam honesté perfecit.—Ang.-Sacr., 
i, 56. 

In Episcopatu Roffensi non multo plures quim iv. Canonicos et ipsos 
srumnosam vitam agentes reperit Lanfrancus. Gundulfus Epus. ab eo sub- 
rogatus est, per hunc vetustam Ecclesiam Episcopatus cum fabricd adjacente 
subvertit et nova queque extruxit.—Zdmer Hist. Nov., lib. i. p. 8. 

1115—1123. The Dormitory, Chapter-house, and Refectory built.—Ernulphus 
fecit Dormitorium, Capitulum, Refectorium.—Ang.-Saer., i. 342. 

——. Gundulph begins the new Church.—Ecclesia nova, veteri destructa, in- 
cipitur a Gundulfo, officinarum ambitus convenienter disponuntur; opus 
omne intra paucos annos, Lanfranco pecunias subministrante multas, per- 
ficitur ex quinque tantim clericis, qui ibi inventi sunt, associatis multis aliis, 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot, II, 4R 
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ad sexagenarium et ampliis numerum succrevere monachi.—Mon. Roff. de 
vitd Gundulfi, Ang.-Sacr., ii. 280. 

—. Gundulph buried before the Altar of the Cross.—Anselmus Gundulphum 
ante Altare Crucifixi tumulavit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 292. 

1130, May 8. The Archbishop William hallowed the Monastery of St. Andrew, 
—Anglo-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

1130. The Church dedicated.—Willelmus Archiepiscopus iij? Non. Maii dedi- 
cavit novam Ecclesiam S. Andrew Roffensis.— Gervase, 1,664. 

1137. The Church burned. —iij® Non. Junii combusta est Ecclesia 8. Andrew 
Roffensis et tota Civitas cum officinis Episcopi et monachorum; die sequenti 
apud Ebor. combusta est Ecclesia B. Petri et Ecc. B. Marie.—Gervase, ap. 
X. Script., 1,343. 

1138. Ecclesia Roff. et tota civitas combusta est cum omnibus officinis mona- 
chorum.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 343. 

1177. Roff. Ecclesia cum omnibus officinis et tot4 urbe infrd et extri muros 
combusta est iij. Idus Aprilis.—Tdid., i. 345. 

1178—1182. The Refectory and Dormitory built, fc. — Sylvester, Prior, fecit 
Refectorium, Dormitorium et tres fenestas in Capituli versus orientem. — 
Ibid., 393. 

e.1189. The Infirmary Chapel.—De capella Infirmarii, &e. 

e.1189. St. Peter’s Altar.—Osbernus de Scapeid, Prior, dum sacrista perfecit 
fenestram ad altare S. Petri—Jdid. 

1199. The Brewhouse, Prior’s Chambers, stone houses in the Cemetery, Hostelry, 
the Grange in the Vineyard and the Stable completed, and the Church covered 
in and in great part leaded. — Radulphus de Ros, dum Sacrista, perfecit 
Bracinum, et Cameram Prioris majorem et minorem, et domos lapideos in 
in Cemiterio, et Hosteleriam, et grangiam in Vined et Stabulum; et fecit 
magnam Ecclesiam tegere, et plurimam partem plumbare.—Jdid. 

Before 1222. The Church leaded; the stone Stable built ; the Cloister adjoining 
the Dormitory leaded ; and the Lavatory and Refectory Door built.—Helias, 
Prior, fecit plumbare magnam Ecclesiam et Stabulum fecit sibi et succes- 
soribus suis lapideum; et partem Claustri versis Dormitorium plumbare 
fecit, et Lavatorium et ostium Refectorii fieri fecit.—Tbid. 

1215. The Church plundered.—Depredata est Ecclesia Roffensis.—Ibid., 347. 

1240. The Church dedicated.— Dedicatum est altare in Capellé Infirmarie 
Roffensis in honore B. M. V. ii. Kal. Martii. . . . Dedicata est Ecclesia 
Roffensis & dom. Ric. Ep® et Ep® de Bangor nonis Novembris. — Zdid., 
349. 

1264. The Church plundered.— Ecclesiam 8, Andrew gladiis evaginatis intro- 
gressi in die quo Dominus pro peccatoribus extitit crucifixus .... equites in 
equis armati circa altaria discurrentes, quosdam ad illa confugientes nefandis 
manibus extraxerunt. Auro et argento aliisque pretiosis indé violenter 
ablatis. Multz etiam Regum charte et munimenta alia Eccles. Roffensi 
necessaria, in Capellé Prioris extiterunt deperdita et dilacerata. Oratoria 
Claustra Capitulum Infirmaria et oracula queque divina stabula equorum 
sunt effecta, et animalium immunditiis spurcitiisque cadaverum ubique sunt 
repleta.—Jdid., 351. 

1283. The Watchers’ door—Obiit Jo. de Bradefeld Epus. Roff. in die S. Greg. 
M. et sepultus est in Ecclesid a parte australi juxta Ostium Excubitorum.— 
Ibid., 352. 

1831. The Refectory and Bakehouse restored.—Episcopus perrexit videre defectus 
et ruinas edificiorum Eccles. Roff. et inveniens tam in Ecclesia quam in 
officiis omnibus domos omnes reparatione magn4 indigere, pro domibus repa- 
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randis Refectorio et longo pistrino noviter edificandis cc. libras capitulo 
tradidit.—Ibid., 371. 

—. The Bishop dedicates the Choir.—Die 8, Lucw proximo sequenti Episcopus 
Cancellum quem novum fecerat .. . dedicavit. 

1343. The Refectory and Dormitory and portions of Church repaired. — 
Episcopus Refectorium dormitorium et alios defectus <1 Ecclesia sumptibus 
suis pro majori parte fecit reparare.—Ibid., 375. 

1343. The new Belfry heightened; four Bells given—Epus. Campanile novum 
Ecclesie Roffensis petris atque lignis altiis fecit levare, et illud plumbo 
cooperire, necnon et iv. campanas novas in eodem ponere quarum nomina 
sunt hee Dunstanus Paulinus, Itamarus atque Lanfrancus.—Jbid., 375. 

1344. The Shrines of SS. Paulinus and Ithamar renewed.—Epus. circa festum 
8. Michaelis feretra SS. Paulini et Ythamari de marmore et alabastro fecit 
renovare pro qué quidem renovatione cc. marcas dedit.—Jbid. 

—. Servaté quidam domo vocat&é le Porter’s Lodge jacente versus partes 
australes et occidentales ab occidenti ostio ecclesia predicts, j. quidam Aula 
ibidem vocaté Le Covent Hall cum ij. penetralibus et j. camera eidem aul 
adjacentibus, un& coquind ibidem vulgariter vocata Le Covent Kitchen, uno 
cellario ibidem vocata Le Covent Cellar. Ac Claustro ibidem Refectorio, 
Dormitorio, Domo Capitulari, Domo Prioris, cum parvo gardino eidem ad- 
jacente, uno pomario ibidem, Le Covent Garden cum j. stabulo adjacente, cum 
quodam horreo adjacente ex -partibus australibus et orientalibus et dicto 
stabulo, j. camera vocaté le King’s Chapel, j. capella vocata the King’s Chapel 
cum quodam gardino eidem adjacenti, quadam domo ibidem dudum vocaté 
Le Armory cum quodam gardino eidem adjacenti, j. quadam domo ibidem 
vocata Le Chambers lodging, cum quodam gardino, quodam pomario ibidem 
similiter adjacenti.—Fund. Eccles. Cath. Roff:, p. 18. 


SALISBURY. 


1099. Cathedral at Old Sarum.—Osmundus obiit qui construi et consummari 
fecit Sarum Ecclesiam.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 296; Bromton, 976. 

1092, April 10. Violentia fulminis apud Sarum tectum Turris ecclesia omnino 
disjecit, multamque materiam labefactavit quinto sané die postquam eam 
dedicaverat Osmundus.— Knyghton, 2,364; Hulog. Hist., i. 266, iii. 50; 
Ann. Margam., 5. 

1219. The new Cathedral built.—Inchoata fuit nova Capella lignea apud Novam 
Sar. in honore B. Virginis die Lune proximo post clausum Pasche, et infra 
breve tempus exterriiis product ut in festo S. Trin. proxime sequenti d. Epus. 
in eA primd divina celebraret et cymiterium ibidem dedicaret.—US. Harl., 
6,985 B. fol. 16. 

1220. Die vir. B. Vitalis M. qui tunc erat iiij. Kal. Maii jactum fuit fundamentum 
nove ecclesiz Sar.—Ldid., fol. 18. 

1225, iv? Kal. Oct. Qui fuit dies Dominicus venit Epus. Sar. mane et dedicavit 
in nova basilica iij. altaria, unum in parte orientali in honore S. et Ind. Trin, 
et omnium Sanctorum, &c.—Jbid., fol. 27. 

—. Its beautiful workmanship.—Ecclesiam Sarisburiensis Rogerus episcopus et 
novam fecit. Fecit enim ibi edificia spatio diffusa ita justé composita ordine 
lapidum, ut junctura perstringat intuitum, et totam maceriam unum menti- 
atur esse saxum.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 275; W. Malm. Gesta., |. v. § 408, fol. 91. 

1229. Bishop Bingham completes the CathedralRobertus de Bingham fabri- 
cam nove Ecclesia quam predecessor suus Ricardus transtulit, et ausu non 
pusillanimi inchoavit, viriliter est prosecutus, juvante Deo, rege, et populo.— 
Matt. Par., 350. Ipsam feliciter consummavit.—Leland, Coll., iti, 344, 
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1258. Dedicata est ecclesia Sarisburiensis in crastino S. Michaelis ab archiepiscopo 
Cantuar. Bonifacio, presentibus rege et prelatorum copiosd multitudine.— 
Mati. Par., 948; Eulog. Hist., iii. 303, i. 280. 


WELLS. 

——. Giso erects Conventual Buildings.—Giso fecit Canonicis Claustrum Dor- 
mitorium et Refectorium, et unum de eis fecit Prepositum.—<Ang.-Saer., 
i. 559. 

—. The Palace built—Joannes de Villula destructis Claustro et aliis wdi- 
ficiis, Canonicis foris ejectis, fundum in quo prits habitabant usurpavit, ibi 
palatium episcopale construxit.—Zdid., 560. 

—. Robert of Lewes completes the Church.— Robertus Lewensis distinxit 
Prebendas que fuerunt primitis in communi... ordinavit Decanum Sub- 
decanum Precentorem Succentorem Thesaurarium et Archidiaconum quem 
vocavit Archiscolam in Statutis.—JZdid., 561. 

Complevit Ecc. Bath. per Joan. Turonens. inchoatam. Dedicavit Ecc. 
Wellens. pres. Gocelino Sarum, Sim. Wigorn., et Rob. Hereford. Epis. — 
Ibid., 561. 

—. Jocelyn’s Works.—Jocelinus Wellens. Eccles. vetustatis ruinis enormiter 
deformatam prostravit et 4 pavimentis erexit dedicavitque.—Jbid., 564. 

Ecclesiam 8, Andres Well. que periculum ruine patiebatur pre sui vetus- 
tate, edificare cepimus et ampliare ... ipsam devote solenniterque conse- 
cravimus.—Jocelint Statutum, Wilkins, i. 683. 

Egregié refecit ac restituit, vel potius novum constituit partem multo 
maximam, quicquid nimirum presbyterii est ab occidente demolita est, ut 
cum ampliorem tum pulchriorem redderet, structura excitata expolito lapide 
affabre insculpto, augustissima et spectatu dignissima, &c.— Godwin, 375. 

—. The Lady Chapel.—Bytton I. in nova Capella B. M. V. tumulatur.—Ang.- 
Sacr., 566. 

—. St. Martin’s Altar.—W. de Marchia in Ecclesia ex parte australi in muro 
inter Ostium Chori et altare S. Martini sepelitur.—Zdid., 567. 

—. The Matin Mass Altar—W. Haselshawe sepelitur in Navi juxta Altare 
ubi Prima Missa Matutinalis indies celebratur.—Jbid., 567. 

—. St.John the Baptist’s Altar.— Drokensford sepelitur ante altare S. Jo- 
hannis Baptiste.—Ibid., 568. 

1286. The Close crenellated.— Quod ipse Cimeterium Ecclesiw et procinctum 
domorum canonicorum muro lapideo circum quaque includere et murum illum 
kernellare, &c., 14° Edw. I.— WS. Harl., 6,968, fol. 132 b. 

1325. The Stalls built. — Dns. Episcopus contulit fabricew novi operis Eccles. 
Well. medietatem omnium preventuum suz visitationis et eodem tempore 
ordinatum est per Capitulum qudéd cim stalli in choro sint ruinosi, quilibet 
Canonicus solveret pro stallo suo faciendo 30*.—JZdid., fol. 58 a. 

Radulphus de Salopid sepultus in Presbyterio inter gradus Chori et 
Summum Altare.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 569. 

—. The Vicar’s Close; the Palace crenellated.— Habitationem perpulcram 
pro vicariis et Choristis ecclesiz construxit. Episcopale Palatium forti muro 
lapideo (batellato et cornellato) cum fossatis claudere fecit ...aquam undique 
circumduxit.—JZbid., 569. 

——. South-west Tower built.—Harewell ad constructionem Occidentalis Turris 
in parte australi ij. partes expensarum apposuit, ac pro vitro Occidentalis 
Fenestre 100 marcas persolvit: duasque magnas Campanas in dicté Turri 
Australi pendentes fieri fecit; quiescit humatus ante Altare S* Kalixti.— 
Ibid., ii. 570. 
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—. St. Edmund's Altar.—R. Erghum in Navi sepelitur juxta altare S. Ed- 
mundi Epi.—Jbid., 570. 

—. The Mountroy.—Fecit etiam construi per executores suos in vico vocato 
la Mounterye mansiones pro xiv. capellanis in dict&é Ecclesié indies cele- 
brantibus.—TZbid., 570. 

—. The North-West Tower built.—N. Bubwith fecit quadratam turrim et 
campanas ad boreale latus occidentalis partes Ecclesia et panellam claustri 
cum capella inferits et librarid superits.— Leland, ii. 122. 

—. Stillington sepultus in Capellé quam juxta Claustra construxerat.—Ang.- 
Saer., ii. 575. 

1452, Jan. 13. Beckington’s works.—Bekynton consecravit Altare quod erexerat 
in Capella, quam in Ecclesia juxta Presbyterium construi fecerat in honore 
B. M. V. et 8S. Thom. M.—TIbid., 574. 

-Thos. de Bekinton Ecclesiam portis turribus et muris tutissimé muniendo, 
tum palatium cxteraque circumstantia edificia amplissimé construendo, &c. 
—Ibid., 357. 

Beckington made the West End of the Cloister with the vault, and 
a goodly school with the Schoolmaster’s lodging, and an exchequer over it 
having 25 windows toward the area side. He began also the south side of 
the Cloister, but T. Henry, Treasurer, made an end of it in memoria homi- 
num. T. Bubwith made the east part of the Cloister with the little Chapel 
beneath, and the Great Library over it having 25 windows on each side of 
it.—Leland, Itin., ii. 122. 

Polydore Virgil, who died 1555, gave the cloths, with his arms, hanging 
over the stalls.—JZdid., 124. 


WESTMINSTER. 


612. Westminster built. —Constructum est Westmonasterium Londoniis. — 
Eulog. Hist., iii. 328. 

1045. King Edward builds the Church.—Rex Edwardus fundavit monasterium 
in occidentali parte Londoniz in honorem B. Petri. 

1061. Rex Edwardus monasterium B. Petri quod construxerat amplis possessi- 
onibus ditavit.— Chron. de Oxenedes, pp. 26, 29. 

Eadwardus Eccles. apud Westmon. a fundamentis construxit.— Matt. 
Westm., 220. 

1066. The Church is dedicated.— Rex Edwardus cim basilicam S. Petri apud 
Westmon. dedicari fecisset in die S. Innocentium, &c.—B. Cotton, 44; Sim. 
Dun., 193; Ailred, 399. 

1066. Edw. Conf. dedicates Westm. Innocents’ Day.— Cotton, 44. 

1220. Zhe Lady-chapel begun.—Sabbato in Vigilia Pentecostes inceptum est 
novum opus Capelle B. M. V. apud Westmonast. rege Henrico existente 
fundatore, et primum lapidem operis in fundamento ponente.—Fabyan, 324; 
Polycronicon, a.D. 1221; Eulog. Hist., iii. 116; Matt. Par., 310; and John 
de Oxenedes, 145. 

1238. In this year was fully finished and ended the new work of the church of 
Westminster unto the end of the Choir, begun in the third year of Henry III., 
by which it should appear this church was in edifying upon 66 years. — 
Fabyan, 389. 

1244. New works commenced.—Hoc anno cepit Henricus IV. jacere fandamentum 
novee ecclesize de Westmonasterio, quam propriis sumptibus proposuit omnino 
perficere.— Ann. de Waverl., 336, 337. 

1245. Die vi°® Julii novum opus Eccles. Westmon. Rex Henricus inchoavit. — 
Rishanger, 429. 
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1245. Dom. rex, devotione, quam habuit adversus S. Edwardum, submonente, 
ecclesiam S. Petri Westmonast. jussit ampliari. Et dirutis antiquis, cum 
Turri, muris partis orientalis, preecepit novos, viz. decentiores suis sumptibus, 
subtilibus artificibus convocatis, construi et residuo, viz. occidentali, operi 
coaptari.— Matt. Par., 661, ed. 1606, Watts. 

1250. The Chapter-house built.— Rewdificatur Ecclesia Westmon. sumptibus 
dom. R. Henrici et feretrum aureum ad opus 8S. Eadwardi de ejusdem the- 
sauro fabricatur: edificavitque dom. Rex Capitulum incomparabile— Matt. 
Westm., 349. 

1296. King Edward gives the Chair of Scone.—Edwardus Cathedram regalem 
Scotia Westmonasterium transtulit ut illic esset sedes missam celebrantium, 
—Trivet in Leland’s Coll., iii. 328. 

1298. The Church is on fire.—Ignis Eccles. West. invasit ... omnia alia edificia 
monachorum preter capitulum in carbones et cineres convertebat.— Ang.- 
Saer., i. 522. 

1299. Circa Natale Domini sequente die Martis combustio ccenobii Westmonas- 
teriensis per cameram regis veniens.—Eulog. Hist., iii. 170. 


WINCHESTER. 

——. Totum spatium 4 medio Comiterii, quod modd est cum terra, in qua stat 
Versurium cum gardino Sacristw, et cum terra in qué edificatum est Bra- 
cinum, cum gardino Infirmorum totum illud spatium vocabatur olim Anti- 
quum Cemiterium.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 209. 

—. The Tower built.—Walkelinus Epus. fieri fecit turrim Ecclesie Wynton. 
ut modd cernitur.—JZbid., 256, 284. 

Neque defuere opiniones... ruinam Turris, qu posterioribus annis accidit, 
peccatis [Gul. Rufi] contigisse ... Walkelinus iu vité sud turrim ipsam non 
fieri fecit, sed post ipsius mortem antiqu4 turri ipsius Ecclesie (sepulto in ed 
Gul. Rege Rufo) cadente, de summa pecunie quam Walkelynus presul su 
Ecclesie legavit, ... sufficiens portio desumpta est pro sumptibus ad novam 
Turrim fabricandam.—Jdid., 271. 

—. The Holy Hole.—Supra locum vocatum The Holy Hole.—JIbid., 277. 

In navi Eccles. Wynton, ante magnam Crucem quam dedit Stigandus 
archiepus.—Ibid., 279. 

Stigandus magnam Crucem ex argento cum [duabus] imaginibus argenteis 
[Marie et Johannis cum trabe] in pulpito Ecclesie contulit: ... jacet ex 
australi parte Altaris summi juxta Cathedram Episcopalem.— Jbid., 285, 
293, 294. 

——. The Roodiloft.—In navi Eccles. prope gradus sub pulpito.—TZdid., 282. 

1079. Walkelinus Epus. & fundamentis Winton. ceepit resdificare Ecclesiam.— 
—Ibid., 294. 

1080. Incipitur renovari ecclesia Wyntonie.—Chron. de Hulmo, 431. 

1093. The new Minster.—In presentid omnium feré Episc. atque Abbatum 
Angliz cum magné exultatione et gloria de veteri monasterio Winton. ad 
novum venerunt Monachi vi. Id. Apr. Ad festum verd S.Swythuni, facté 
processione de novo monasterio ad vetus, tulerunt indé feretrum 8S. Swithuni, 
et in novo honorificé collocaverunt. Sequenti verd die Domini Walkelini 
Epi. ceeperunt homines primim vetus frangere monasterium et fractum est 
totum in illo anno, excepto portico uno et magno altari.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 295. 

1107. The Tower falls.—Turris ejusdem Eccles. cecidit non Octobris.—Jéid., 
297. 

1200. J¢ is rebuilt.—Inchoata est et perfecta Turris Winton. Eccles.—Ibid., 304. 

1202. The Church to be restored—Dom. Winton Godefridus de Luci constituit 
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Confratriam pro reparatione Eccles. Winton. duraturam usque ad v. annos 
completos.—Ibid., 305. 

1241. The Shrine of St. Swithin.—Feretrum 8. Swithuni factum est flabello de 
Turri cadente.—Jbid., 307. 

1248. Cecidit flabellum de Turri 8S. Swithuni.—Zdid., 309. 

1264. Portam Prioratfis et portam que vocatur King Gate cum Ecclesid S. 
Switbuni supra.—Jdid., 311. f 

Pontissara made the priors of Winton perpetual and not ‘dative.’—Ibid., 286. 


WORCESTER. 


680. See formed.—Ang.-Saer., i. 469. 

——. Ramsey colonized from it.—Ibid., 473. 

—. St. Oswald’s Church.— Oswaldus, juxta ecclesiam cathedralem S. Petri 
Wigorniz, aliam B. Marie construxit.— Bromton, 868 ; Eadmer, Ang.-Sacr., 
ii, 202; Stubbs, 1,699. 

1084. Inceptio operis Wigorn. Monast.—Ang.-Saer., i. 474. 

—. St. Wulstan’s Church.—Illud fuit tempus (in vita S, Wulstani) quo: super 
Ecclesie fabricam machinabatur fabricam, in qué dependerent campanze.— 
W. Malm., Ang.-Saer., ii. 249. 

8. Wulstanus novam Ecclesiam Wigorn. perfecit.—JZbid., 263. 

Presertim episcopalis sedis Ecclesia perfecta, cui a fundamentis cepts 
imposuit manum, ubi et numérus monachorum ampliatus.—JZdid., i. 253. 
1113, [xiii. Kal. Julii—Hemingford, c. xxxvi.; Gale, ii.472]. Church burned.— 
Civitas Wigorniw cum principali ecclesia comburitur.— Flor. Wigorn., ii. 66, 
(656); Hoveden, ap. Savile, 475; Oxenedes, 44 B.; Cotton, 59; Ang.-Sacr., 
i. 475; ex W. Malm., |. iv. De Gest. Pont., fol. 161, [constant ecclesia 
tectuin tantum conflagrasse—Wharton.] Combustum fuit tectum basilice 

Wygorn.—Leland, Itin., ii. 178; Coll., iii. 202. 

1175. Fall of the Tower.—Turris nova Wigornie corruit.—Annal. Theokesb., 
51; Ang-Sacr., i. 476. 

1180. Another fire.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 477. 

1202. Deflorata fuit ecclesia Wigorn. incendio.—Leland, Itin., ii. 178. Com- 
busta est Wigorn. Ecclesia xv. Kal. Maii cum domibus et officinis mona- 
chorum.—Annal. Theokesb., 56. 

1201. Ecclesia Wigornensis est combusta.—MS. Chron. Arch. Camb., viii. 271. 

1218. The Church consecrated.— Eccles. Cath. Wygorn. dedicata est vii. Id. 
Junii in honore 8. Marie et B. Petri et S. Oswaldi et Wistani, magnum Altare 
in honore S. Marie et Oswaldi, et medium in honoré §. Petri et Wistani.— 
Ang.-Sacr., i. 484; Annal. Theokesb., 63. 

1220. The Bells.—Magne cawpane fuse sunt sub. W. de Bradewe Sacrist& et 
ab episcopo consecrate in honore S. Salvatoris et genetricis Ejus, et Hautclere 
in honore S. Joh. Evang. cum pari suo.— Ang. Sacr., i. 485. 

1224. New Works in the Cathedral.—Inceptum novum opus Eccles. Wigorn.— 
MS. Chron. Arch. Camb., viii. 278. 

Inceeptum est novam opus frontis Wigorn. Ecclesize Episcopo Willelmo 
jaciente fundamentum.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 486. 

1226. The Tailor’s Shop.—W. Blesensis Episcopus reddidit nobis situm sartrini 
nostri ad occidens ecclesie.—JTbid., 487. 

—. West end of Nave and North Porch.—Wakefield navem Ecclesie sus pro- 
duxit duabus fornicibus ab occidentali parte ejusdem adjectis. Porticum etiam 
addidit perpulchrum 4 Septentrione.— Godwin, 465. 

H. Wakefeilde auxit occident. partem Eccles. Cath. 2 arcubus erexit etiam 
porticum versiis boream.—Leland, iv. 104. 
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——. North Nave Aisle vaulted.—Cobham navis aquilonare latus laquearo forni- 
cato contexit.— Godwin, 463. 
Thomas Cobham fecit testudinem borealis insule in navi Ecclesia.— Leland. 
—. Gifford’s Marble Pillars.—Giffard orientalem partem Ecclesiw columellis 
marmoreis ornavit quas annulis aereis deauratis muris et columnis majoribus 
affixit.— Godwin, 461. 
G. Giffart exornavit columnas orient. partis ecclesie columnellis marmoreis 
cum juncturis ereis deauratis.— Leland. 
—. The Prior's Hall.—W. Braunesford erexit magnam aulam_ Prioris.— 
Ibid., iv. 104. 


YORK. 


626. The Church founded.—At York King Eadwine commanded a church to be 
built, which was hallowed in the name of St. Peter: there he afterwards com- 
manded a larger church to be built of stone.—<Ang.-Sax. Chron., 21, 

627. Ecclesia in honore S. Petri Ap. in Eboraco fundata est.— Ric. Hagust., ap. 
X. Seript., 286. 

Paulinus Ecclesiam 8S, Petri Eborac. majorem incepit lapideam quam S. 
Oswaldus rex posted perfecit.— Bromton, Ibid., 782. 

Basilice oratorii Dei in Eboraca civitate a Sancto Paulino Epo. fundate et 
dedicate Deo, officia semiruta lapidea eminebant. Hee omnia S, Wilfridus 
emendare ex cogitavit.— Vita S. Wilfridi, c, xvi.;, Gale, i. 59. 

741. The Minster burned.— Monasterium in Eboraca civitate succensum est 
ix® Kal. Maii.— Hoveden, Savile, 402. 

——. Thomas builds the Church,—Thomas I. Ecelesiam que nur est a funda- 
mentis fecit.— Stubbs, X. Script., 1,709. 

—. The Minster burned, —Civitas Eboraco jubente rege Will° penitis fuit 
destructa. Incensa quoque B. Petri Metropolis ecclesia, &c.—Thid., 1,708. 

1069, xiii. Kal. Oct. Normanni qui castella custodiebuntur timentes ne domus 
que prope castella erant adjumenta Danis ad implendas fossas castellorum 
essent igne eas succendere ceeperunt. Qui nimis excrescens Monasterium 
8. Petri consumpsit.— Sim. Dun., X. Script., 198; 1068, J. Bromton, Ibid., 
965; Knyghton, 2,344. 

1137, 4° Non. Junii apud Ebor. combusta est B. Petri Eeclesia.— Gervase, 1,343. 

—. The Minster restored.— A° Pontif. Thoresby X° iij. Cal. Augusti Novi 
Chori sue Eccles. B. Petri fabricam inchoavit quam in primi positione lapidis 
C. marcis de suo proprio datis donavit, et. sic postea annuatim dum vixit 
fabrice CC. libras persolvit.—Zbid., 1,733. 

—-. The Lady-chapel.—Capellam B. M. V. mirabili artis sculpturd atque 
notabili pictura peregit.—TIbid., 1,734. 

Thoresby Capellam S. Marie statuis et picturis eximii operis exornavit.— 
Godwin, 687. 

1290. The Nave commenced.—viij. Id. Aprilis inchoatum fuit fundamentum navis 
majoris Ecclesie B. a parte australi ad orientem, presentibus Johanne Romano 
Archiepo., lapidem primariam devotissimé collocavit.— Stubbs, 1,728. 

—. The Choir built.—Rogerus Chorum Eccles. Cath. S. Petri Eboraci cum 
criptis ejusdem et palatium archiepiscopale de novo construxit. Condidit 
etiam Capellam S.Sepulchri ad januam palacii ex parte boreali Eccles. B. P. 
ac ipsam in bonore B. Marie et S, Angelorum dedicavit.—Jbid., 1,723. 

—. The Lantern Tower partly built—Skyrlaw magnam partem Campanilis 
vulgd Lanterni Ministerii Eboracensis construxit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 775. 

[The Fabric Rolls edited by Mr. Raine are too voluminous and fragmentary 
to admit of quotations. ] 
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ST. ASAPH. 


1282. The Cathedral burned.— De combustione 8.Cathedralis Ecclesia satis 
constat . . . quibusdam astruentibus quéd justo prelio, secundum morem 
precipué preliandi in partibus Wallix, Civitas vestra, utpote effugium et 
subterfugium hostium publicorum, qui castra dom. regis invaserant, homi- 
cidia, spolia, incendia quanta poterant adjungendo, concremata extitit. Nobis 
scripsistis de illis S. fratribus prwdicatoribus qui coram illis incendiariis, 
ipsius incendii non ignari, Divina postea celebrarunt.— Reg. Peckham, fol. 80. 

1284. Church repaired.—The archbishop issued a circular letter in favour of the 
Canons carrying the Book of the Gospels called Eueggelthen belonging to 
the Cathedral through the dioceses of Lichfield, Hereford, and Wales to col- 
lect subscriptions to repair the church.—Jdid., fol. 2¢8. 

1341. New Lady-chapel.—X. Vicarios in novi Capell& ex parte australi con- 
structa.— Pat. 15 Edw. III, p. 2, m. 1. 

1381. Works in progress.—Cim liberi tenentes decani et capituli Assavensis de 
toto tempore preterito invenerint et invenire deberent sex laborarios compe- 
tentes quolibet die anni exceptis dominicis et festivis, ad discooperiendum 
quarreram vocatam Rubram pro operationibus ecclesia Cath. Assaven. — 
Pat. 4 Ric. IT., m. 2. 

—. Church in low estate.— Considerantes exilitatem Eccles. Assavensis per 
guerras et rebellionem Walliz una cum singulis maneriis multipliciter de- 
structam.—Pat. 17 Hen. VI., p. 2, m. 10. 

Having consideration how the church cathedrall of St. Asaph, with the 
steple, bells, quere, porch, and Vestiary, with all other contents, stalls, 
deskes, and alters was brent and utterly destroyed.—Letler of Henry VI, 
Edwards, ii. 116. 

1535. Choir Pavement.—Item pro pavimento chori et ceteris necessariis, xl'i— 
Test. H. Standish, Ep. Assav. 


BANGOR. 


1386. Supplicat ven. pater Johannes Epus. Bangor ut cim sedes Cathedralis 
Bangor per 26 annos absque ecclesid ad magnum dedecus sedis predicte 
extiterat, et predictus Episcopus in relevationem ejusdem sedis quandam 
ecclesiam, unde medietas, Deus laudetur, constructa exstitit ibidem, de novo 
inceperit, at ipse pro exilitate beneficii sui eandem ecclesiam adimplere non 
potuerit, &c.— Pat. 10 Ric. IT, p.1; Cole MS., xxvii. fol. 166 b. 

Bishop Ringstede bequeathed xx" to the fabric. 


CARLISLE. 


1318. Archbishop Melton says in an indulgence that a sudden fire had burned 
the church of Carlisle, with houses and buildings “ad extremam consumpti- 
onem.”—Raine’s Hexham, i. p. xiii. 

1359. Cum dilecti filii Prior et Capitulum Ecclesie nostre Cathedralis B. Marie 
Karliol. Chorum dicte Ecclesie nostre ad decorem Domus Domini inceperint 
opere construere sumptuoso, ad quod noverimus fidelium subsidium opportu- 
num; cim ad tanti operis consummationem dictorum Prioris et Capituli 
proprie non suppeditant facultates, &c.— Reg. Welton, fol. 64. 


HEREFORD. 


1320. In this year the Dean and Chapter had spent 20,000 marks on new works. 
—NMerewether’s Account, 72. 


Gent, Mac, 1365, Vor. II. 48 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGAazine 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 





SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Sept. 21—23,; The seventeenth annual meeting was held at Shepton 
Mallet, under the presidency of R. H. Paget, Esq., M-P., of Cranmore 
Hall. 

The President in his introductory address observed that it was very 
satisfactory to know that at this period of its existence the Association 
shews no signs of flagging. 


“Tt is,” he said, “no slight tribute to its practical advantages, that in this 
matter-of-fact, utilitarian age of ours it awakens such a lively and increasing 
interest. We have, thanks to archwology, long since emerged from an age of 
neglect, and having passed through an intermediate age of restoration, have now 
happily arrived at that far more satisfactory period—an age of preservation. And 
here I cannot refrain from mentioning a gratifying instance in this town, where 
a most interesting relic of undoubted Roman origin, having been discovered in 
digging the foundation of a new brewery, has been arched over, and carefully pre- 
served by Mr. Clarke—a fact which deserves to be known, and entitles its: author 
to the thanks of all archeologists. Our aim is not alone to rescue from an in- 
glorious obscurity the treasures of archeological lore, which are to be found nearly 
everywhere, but to unravel the mysteries of nature, to rifle the cavern treasures, 
and read that history which she hes written in imperishable characters on every 
sedimentary rock in the globe. We have plenty of work in store, and although 
I fear we have no object of surpassing interest, nothing preeminently grand or 
stupendous to hold out to the archeologist, yet I would fain believe that the dif- 
ferent churches we propose to visit will each be found to have its special merits. 
We have, besides, a Roman road, the Small Down encampment, and the fine old 
barns of Pylle and Doulting—outworks as it were bearing sturdy evidence of those 
grand monastic institutions which did so much for the advancement of science and 
the spread of civilization throughout this country—buildings that can hardly fail to 
interest the archeologist or any one who has an admiration for the picturesque. 
Who can look at those massive buildings, seemingly constructed to last for ages, 
without feeling that despite their rude solidity they yet please by the picturesque 
arrangement of roof and buttresses, whilst the pierced window and minor delicacies 
of detail all indicate the work of a master mind which did not disdain to leave the 
impress of its intellect on such an ordinary building asa barn. At the close of 
to-morrow’s excursions you will find mention of Cranmore Hall, and I have the 
honour to announce that I am instructed by its owner to provide refreshment for 
such of the weary arciimologists as may be willing to accept his hospitality after 
their day’s excursion. 


The Rev. W. Arthur Jones, M.A., F.G.S., one of the Hon. Secs., 
having expressed his regret at the absence of his colleague the Rey. 
F. Warre, from ill-health, presented the following report :— 


“ Your committee, in presenting their seventeenth annual report, are happy in 
being able to announce that the Society continues to maintain its ground. Con- 
sidering the very limited income at their disposal, they cannot but regard the 
progress made towards a more complete history of the county, by the valuable 
papers published in the Proceedings, us encouraging and satisfactory. They are, 
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however, aware that the operations of the Society need to be enlarged and im- 
proved; but they would suggest that more extensive support and more individual 
co-operation on the part of members in different parts of the county is needful to 
produce this result. The committee rejoice in being able to report that consider- 
able progress has been made in the arrangement and classification of the very ex- 
tensive and interesting collection of Mendip cave bones now in the possession of 
the Society ; and they desire to record their sense of the bighly important services 
rendered by Mr, William Ayshford Sanford in the classification of them, by whose 
arduous labours and. scientific knowledge the value and interest of the collection 
has been greatly increased. Arrangements are being made by which the members 
of the Society will be supplied with a catalogue of the collection and illustrations 
of the most impurtant specimens. If the Society had not purchased this, in many 
respects, unique collection, it would probably have been dispersed, and the county 
of Somerset would have lost the means of illustrating one of the most interesting 
features of its natural history, and of contributing, as it will now, to the ad- 
vaneement of scientific knowledge. Your committee regret much to have to 
complain of the tardiness and irregularity with which many members pay their 
subscriptions. With an income barely sufficient to do the work absolutely ne- 
cessary, and falling far short of what this large county might supply, it is obvious 
if this continnes the operations of the Society cannot fail to be hampered. After 
repeated applications, the arrears at present amount to upwards of £80. It is 
hoped that next year this evil may be remedied, and in future avoided, and that 
the committee will be able to express their congratulations without any drawback 
or qualification.” 


In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr. Jones also read the financial 
statement, shewing a balance in hand of £18 10s, 4d. 

Both reports having been adopted, the officers of the Society were 
re-elected, with the addition of Sir A. A. Hood, Bart., M.P., and F. 
H. Dickinson, Esq., to the list of vice-presidents. After the ordinary 
routine business had been transacted, and it was resolved that the next 
meeting of the Society should be held at Ilminster or Chard, and the 
year following, if possible, at Bristol. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth, M.A., read a paper on the Roman 
potters’ kiln discovered in Shepton Mallet in November of last year‘, 
on the site of a large brewery belonging to Messrs. Morris, Cox, and 
Clarke, on the south side of the road leading to Croscombe and Wells, 
and in the line of the ancient foss road, and not far from the point 
where that road is crossed by the Roman road from Old Sarum to 
Uphill on the Severn. The rev. gentleman had paid a visit to the spot, 
aud in the course of his observations he said that the kiln was in good 
preservation. It was excavated on the hill-side, with an approach to 
it and a space in front which has been protected by a slight wall that 
may still be traced. On descending to the level of the floor, it is found 
to be about 4 ft. below the surface. ‘The sides are protected by stone 
jambs. ‘he form of the kiln is circular, the shelf for the pottery re- 
maining perfect, except a portion of the front which has been broken 
away, and the dome above the shelf remaining entire to the height of 
about 2 ft. at the back of the kiln. The shelf is supported at the back 
by five pillars of clay, about 18 in. high, and is 7 in. thick, the width of 
the shelf being 49 in., and the depth from front to back 45in. It is 
pierced with nine holes, which vary in diameter from 9 in, to 3in., aud 
are not quite circular in form. There are traces of two more perforations 
in the part broken away. The back and_sides of the kiln are coated 
with clay. When first discovered several cups were found placed in 








* Gent. MaG., Doc. 1864, p. 770; May, 1865, p. 592. 
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the holes or on the shelf as they had been left by the hand of the 
Roman potter: The pottery foond in-and around the kilm is of:a coarse 
red kind; very similar to that of which modern flower-pots are made, 
Some fragments of black ware bave, however, been found, and a very 
perfect mortarium, or vessel for  triturating, made of white clay, and 
these are now in the possession of Mr: Wm. Clarke.’ This. kiln, 
although’ it appears to have been used’ simply for the ‘manufacture 
of a very coarse kind of ware, is very interesting as the first Roman 
potters’ kiln (Mr. Scarth believes) yet discovered in the west of Eng. 
land.- A few months after this kiln was laid open a second was dis- 
covered, similar in construction, and three others afterwards, in close 
proximity to the former, but all within the area of a quarter of an acre; 
these, however, are stated to have fallen to pieces as soon as touched, 
owing to the damp nature of the ground. ‘lhese discoveries may lead 
to further remains of a similar kind being found. A bed of clay was 
discovered close at hand. Mr.Scarth deseribed the ware found in and 
about the kiln, and mentioned that Roman coins had also been dis- 
covered in a pit near, and two portions of a quern or Roman handmill, 
fitting one into another, composed of coarse conglomerate, had also 
been found. On the adjoining property, in quarrying stone during the 
last summer, the workmen cut through a pit which contained animal 
bones and other refuse, and among these were the coins. | Several 
human skeletons have also been discovered in excavating the ground in 
the neighbourhood of the kiln. Mr. Scarth mentioned that the owners 
of the brewery, in consequence of the interest evinced in the kiln, had 
taken means to preserve it by throwing an arch above the spot where 
it stood, so that it would remain an object of interest to future anti- 
quaries. ‘The rev. gentleman gave an interesting description of Roman 
kilns that have been found in other parts of England, and referred to 
the last namber of Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea, and exhibited dia- 
grams of the remains of several found in this county. 

Mr. W. A. Sanford, F.G.S., read a paper ‘*On the Course of the 
Rivers in Western Europe during the Pleistocene Period, and the Dis- 
tribution of the Mammalia affected thereby.” He stated that tlie oc- 
currence of the hippopotamus, accompanied as it was with rhinoceros, 
leptorhinus, and rhinoceros megarhinus and elephas antiquus, all 
animals allied to forms which now inhabit much warmer countries, 
together with the reindeer, rhinoceros tichorinus, and elephas _primi- 
genius, and other animals of a still more decided Arctic type, in the 
caves and in the valley deposits of our rivers during the period in 
question was a source of difficulty, the explanation of which he en- 
deavoured to aid. He recapitulated the statements of Sir Charles 
Lyell as to the changes of level of Western Europe since the glacial 
epoch, and shewed that during the latter part of that period England, 
or a portion of it at least, had been,sunk toa depth of 1,300 or 1,400 ft., 
so that beaches containing Arctic shells of existing species were formed 
at that height on our mountains, and from this submergence the land 
gradually rose until England, Ireland, and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands became a portion of the European continent; and adduced 
arguments from the flora of the west of Ireland, and from: the dredg- 
ings on the west of the Shetland Islands to prove that this elevation was 
very considerable, and, judging from the soundings on the ene hundred 
and two hundred fathom line, he argued that the elevation was possib!y, 
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if not probably, not less than 1,200 ft., which would have carried a steep 
coast from the: neighbourhood of St. Ander, in Spain, nearly in a straight 
line to a: point more than one hundred miles from the north-west coast 
of Ireland, and. therefore it would have included the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands in its sweep. All this he justified from the statements of Sir C. 
Lyell,-the late Dr. Ei» Forbes, Professor Jamieson, and others. He 
then passed to the question of the course of the ‘rivers, and stated that 
he had examined the soundings over this area, and had come to the re- 
markable: conclusion that, supposing the elevation of Western Europe 
to have-been uniform, the main river of this part of the world was then 
the Rhine. ‘Phe watershed of the plain which now forms the North 
Sea was between Flamborough Head and the Texel, and the course of 
the Rhine was’ through the Straits of Dover, and had its mouth at 
a considerable distance from the French coast, off Ushant; and the 
Scheldt, the Humber, the Thames, the Seine, the Loire, and all the 
rivers on the south coast of England, and probably even the Severn, 
were all tributaries of that vast stream, as it them must have been. He 
next shewed that the tender Irish flora, which came from Biseay along 
the coast of this old land, came at this time, for it could not have sur- 
vived the previous glacial period in the latitude of Ireland; and that, 
consequently, the mouth of this great stream was habitable by these 
southern animals during the whole year, and the distance of their 
summer migrations might not have been greater than is now known to 
be journeyed by many animals of similar size on the continent of 
Africa. The hills, such as the Mendip and the Yorkshire Wolds, 
would then have been considerable mountains, and would have sup- 
ported (covered, as: they would have been, with the remains of an Arctic 
flora), perhaps through the year, herds of reindeer and the northern 
rhinoceros and: elephant, which during their winter migrations to the 
plains probably traversed the very ground occupied by the hippo- 
potamus and the southern rhinoceros in the summer. He said he was 
not aware that the hippopotamus had been found out of this great 
watershed of the Rhine; its furthest northern limit being, he believed, 
Kirkdale. The drainage of the vale of Pickering, in which the cave is 
situated, was the Humber. The mouth of the Severn could not then 
have been far from that of the Rhine, if it did not flow into it, and 
therefore the argument affecting the one would affect the other. How 
long ago these changes took place he knew not, but man certainly ex- 
isted during a portion of them. No diluvial theory will account fur the 
phenomena he attempted to explain, the tendency of deluges being to 
confuse and roll up evidence into an indistinguishable mass; whereas 
the more the evidence “he relied on was examined the clearer it was 
shewn to be. 

A paper “ On the Formation of Caves’ was read by Mr. James Parker, 
who illustrated his subject by some garefully prepared drawings of the 
great cave at Wookey Hole, which he had himself explored for a con- 
siderable distance. 

Arrangements had been made by the courtesy of Mr. Clarke at the 
Brewery for visiting the remains of the Roman pottery kiln, of which 
the members aviiled themselves in the morning. After the reading of 
the papers, the party proceeded to the parish church. Mr. E. A. Free- 
man observed that the building had undergone so many changes that 
it was difficult to say how. much was old and how much was new. 
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The tower was a very fair specimen of the Taunton type, and was 
crowned by a spire, which had either never been finished or the top of 
it had been broken down; in that, however, local knowledge was required. 
It was rather remarkable that both in this county and in the county of 
Dorset they found a great number of these unfinished or destroyed 
spires—for instance, St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, Yatton, Minchinhamp- 
ton, and others; in other parts of the eountry they were few in number, 
but he particularly mentioned one at Nuseby, Northamptonshire. With 
regard to the roof of the church, it was one of the finest if not the 
finest carved roof in the county. Wooden roofs were not mere make- 
shifts, but they shewed a preference to vaulting. The roof of that 
church did not appear to have been painted or gilded as wis commonly 
the case, and he never saw a carved roof carried out to such an extra- 
ordinary degree of splendour. 

The members then proceeded to Doulting, where they were hospi- 
tably entertained at the vicarage by the Rev. J. Fussell, who also ex- 
hibited a very interesting and valuable ancient British urn found in the 
encampment at Small Down in the neighbourhood. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Freeman said the history of Doulting Church was 
pretty plainly written in its own stones, It was curious as illustrating 
the changes that had taken place in several churches of the county. 
Many of them doubtless knew how very common the cross form was in 
the early period of Somersetshire architecture, and how in many cases 
that form had changed into another—St. Cuthbert’s at Wells, and St. 
John’s at Glastonbury, for instance. The nave of the church they 
might call late Norman or Early English—it was transitional, or the 
turning point from Romanesque to Gothic, and was pretty perfect. 
The tower must be a little later, though carrying out the same design ; 
it was octagonal in form, and was a good plain example of English 
thirteenth-century work. A good deal of trouble had been taken, with- 
out destroying the tower or altering its character, to adapt it to a later 
and more prevalent style. A battiement had been added, and a stone 
spire, but it was somewhat stumpy. The chancel had been rebuilt, with 
a Decorated window, transitional from the Geometric to the Flowery. 
He pointed out the squints or hagioscopes, The central tower had 
been raised and supported by angular buttresses. The transepts had 
been recast within and without. ‘There was a very fine Perpendicular 
porch which was a fair reproduction of the old one, the original stones 
of which tight be seen in the vicarage garden. He assumed that the 
old porch must have been in a most dangerous state, and that it was 
quite impossible to repair it, or he could not suppose they would have 
sacrificed the old stones. 

Mr. J. H. Parker then conducted the members to the Barn, the 
characteristic features of which he explained, observing, that the Barn 
at Doulting is a very fine one of early character ; the walls are thick and 
the buttresses more massive than usual. It has not much ornament, 
but what there is bears the usual stamp of the fourteenth century. The 
character is earlier than that of either Pilton or Glastonbury, and the 
date is probably about the middle of the fourteenth century; the roof 
is also good plain timber-work of the same period, though repaired 
in places. 

The Doulting quarries, so extensively used in Glastonbury Abbey 
and Wells Cathedral, were then visited under the guidance of Mr. 
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Charles Moore, F.G.S,., who pointed out the chief geological features 
of the formation. 

The ordinary at Shepton Mallet at half-past five was well attended, 
and, in the evening, the meeting was resumed for the reception of 
papers, 

Mr, Serel read a valuable paper on the Strodes of Somersetshire, 
directing special attention to William Strode of Barrington, born in 1589, 
and, on his mother’s side, descended from Robert Whiting, the brother 
of the last Abbot of Glastonbury. 


“The times in which William Strode lived were as eventful as they were (for 
a time at least) disastrous to English liberties. He witnessed the commencement 
of the Great Rebellion, and was among the first who resisted the payment of the 
iniquitous and illegal tax usually called ‘ship-money.’ This circumstance occurred 
in the year 1636. The officer whose duty it was to receive the tax, having de- 
manded the money, was met by a positive refusal. Rather than pay he submitted 
to the indignity of a distress being levied, in which one of his cows was seized, 
which he replevied. The State papers contain many particulars of this distress, 
which led to some very unpleasant results. In November, 1636, Lord Cottingham, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, complained that the public service was much ob- 
structed by Mr. William Strode, the merchant, who had been distressed and replevied, 
and that his example had been followed by Stradling and others. In December, 
1636, he was summoned before the Privy Council, but excused himself on account 
of illness in his house. After this the Bishop of Bath and Wells was deputed to 
examine Mr. Strode as to his refractory conduct, and being called upon to answer 
in writing, he sent in an elaborate statement justifying himself, aud exposing the 
illegality of the proceedings against him. In 1642, when the Rebellion was pro- 
gressing, he was resident for a time at Shepton Mallet. Active measures were 
being adopted for resisting the King and his advisers with armed forces. 

“The number of persons bearing the same name—William Strode—has led to 
many mistakes. Most of those who now hear me will recollect that in January, 
1642, five members of the House of Commons were, by order of the King, accused 
of high treason, the basis of the charge being the part they had taken in opposing 
his Majesty’s unconstitutional proceedings. Among these five members was 
a William Strode. The similarity of name and principles caused William Strode, 
of Barrington, to be mistaken for William Strode, ‘one of the five members.’ 
Symonds, in his ‘ Diary,’ though he wrote when both were alive, committed the 
same error. Though William Strode, of Barrington, was at one time in Parlia- 
ment, having been returned for the borough of Ilchester, and was in the 
Parliament of 1640, yet he could not have been ‘one of the five members’ for these 
reasons,—William Strode, ‘the member,’ died in 1645, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, from whence his remains were ignominiously exhumed after the 
Restoration, viz. in 1661; but William Strode, of Barrington, did not die until 
1666. The circumstances here noticed have caused-much controversy among 
learned men, but about the facts as I have put them there is, according to the 
authorities I have consulted, little doubt, and these facts have been made still mre 
clear by the Calendar of State Papers lately published by order of the Master of 
the Rolls, where may be seen the copy of a proclamation for the apprehension of 
Wm. Strode, Gent., son of Wm. Strode, of the co. of Devon, who was then accused 
of sedition, &c. William Strode, ‘one of the five members,’ was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the borough of Beer Alston in Devonshire, which was disfrauchised by 
the Reform Act of 1832. The subject is interesting, and, historically speaking, 
not om a ar I shall be glad to seo it carefully investigated and settled be- 
yond doubt. . 

“The eldest son of the William Strode of Barrington, about whom I have been 
speaking, bore the same name as his father, and seems to have inherited the prin- 
ciples of his parent. ‘These principles were plainly shewn in connection with the 
events which preceded Monmouth’s Rebellion. In 1680 the Duke of Monmouth 
set out on a tour through the provinces, including the West of England. He 
visited many of the leading gentry, and among them Mr. William Strode was 
honoured with the Duke’s company, at Barrington Court, where a most sumptuous 
eutertainment was given to the royal visitor and his retinue. Several years after 
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this, namely in 1685, Monmouth resoived on making an attempt on the throne of 
England. From the Continent he dispatched trusty messengers to the leading 
gentry, and among them the advice and assistance of William Strode were solicite1, 

and no doubt promised. On the Duke’s landing at Lyme, June 11, 1685, Mr. 

Strode sent him supplies of horses and money. Nor was William Strode the only 
member of the family who openly aided Monmouth. In his progress through this 
county he passed through Glastonbury on June 23, and came to Shepton Mallet ; 
there he was met by Edward Strode, of Downside, brother of William Strode, who 
presented the royal rebel with one hundred guineas. After the terrible battle of 
Sedgmoor, Monmouth fled from the bloody field toward Shepton Mallet. There 
again his trusty friend, Edward Strode, at the risk of life and fortune, received the 
unfortunate fugitive, and gave him lodging for the night at his mansion at Down- 

sile; this was on July 6, 1685, and little more than one hundred and eighty years 
ago. For thus aiding the Duke, the Strodes had a narrow escape, but at length 
a pardon was obtained, March 26, 1687.” 


Mr. Serel concluded by giving a detailed account. of the numerous 
charities which the Strode family had established or endowed in the 
town of Shepton Mallet and the neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Prebendary Gray, Rector of Pilton, read some extremely 
interesting extracts from the parish ,records, which commenced with 
A.D. 1503. 

The Rev. F. Brown, Rector of Nailsea, followed, with extracts from 
the diary of a Somersetshire Quaker farmer, written during the great 
Civil War. 

A paper by Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., “ On the Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Shepton,” and one by Mr. MeMurtrie “ On the Coal 
Measures,’’ concluded the proceedings of the day. 


Sept. 22. This day was given to visiting Pilton, Pylle, Ditcheat, 
Evercreech, Chesterblade and Cranmore Churches, some account of 
each of which was given by Mr. Freeman or Mr. J. H. Parker. 

Pilton Church, which according to Mr. Freeman was in the transi- 
tional or not very advanced Early English style: the eastern bay probably 
the original chancel, the Perpendicular clerestory windows inserted, and 
the chancel added or rebuilt. The roof is a very fine one of its kind, 
with a low-pitched tie-beam. The pulpit also was a good specimen of 
its style and date, a.p. 1618. The pulpit-cloth is especially deserving 
of notice, haying been made from an old cope. 

The Barn at Pilton is one of the finest in the country; it is lighter 
than either of those at Doulting or at Glastonbury, and probably rather 
later in date, but still in the style of the fourteenth century, and proba- 
bly dates from the latter part of it. There is more ornament than 
usual, and of very good character; the gables are terminated by finials 
consisting of bunches of foliage, well carved. Near the point of each 
gable is a small window of two lights with pointed heads, but under one 
semicircular dripstone, and enclosing arch, affording one of the many 
indications that the form of the arch is no guide whatever to the style 
or date of a building, but is always dictated by necessity or conveni- 
ence. The flat arches over the doorways indicate the same thing. 
Under each of these small windows, a little lower in the gable wall, is 
a carving in the panel of one of the emblems of the Evangelists, shewing 
that the barn belonged to the church. The loopholes are particularly 
good, and have rear-arches to them, like windows. The roof is also 
original, perfect, and very good. This old barn is a far finer aries 
in every way than many modern churches. 


8 
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The manor-house ‘is of too late a date to be considered as archzeo- 
logical. 

Pylle Church was a transitional Norman church altered into Perpen- 
dicular, but the churchwardens had been too busy with the. building 
to enable them to make much of its history. The corbels of the old 
roof remained, and at the entrance to the porch was a holy-water basin 
perfect, which is of extremely rare occurrence. 

Ditcheat w..s the next place visited, Mr. Freeman directing particular 
attention to the. church, which is an exceedingly fine specimen of archi- 
tecture, being in the form of a cross, with nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, and-a tower sixty feet: high. It is dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene. ‘There was, said Mr. Freeman, a good deal of history and 
a good deal of art about such a church as that. It was of the early 
style, but. had, been much changed, more so.than the churches at Pilton 
and Doultiag, but, not so much as St. Cuthbert’s: (Wells), St. John’s 
(Glastonbury), and others... Mr, Freeman shewed what had. been done 
to the church at various periods, and it appeared that one of the princi- 
pal of the altering parties was Dean Gunthorpe, in 1472.. One feature 
to be remarked was the east window, the tracery of which was of a pure 
geometrical design; the outline was/a very good one, and the centre 
figure was not the circle seen_in some churches, nor the square which 
was common in Germany, but a triangle; the whole of the design was 
carried out with boldness. The fittings-up of the choir were worthy of 
attention and also of preservation. .They were not equal to those glori- 
ous fittings which had been taken away from Wimborne Minster ; but 
as an example of the ancient fitting-up of the choir, they were really 
very valuable. ‘The screen, the stalls, and the whole of the fittings, the 
date of which was 1630, were just the sort of things he would not 
imitate but would preserve, for they were valuable historically as shew- 
ing the retention of the older styles of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He noticed two very good hagioscopes, or squints, by means 
of which people in the body of the church might see and hear what was 
going on at the high altar. The roof of the church was weak compared 
with the roof of other churches in the county, «In that church as usual 
the original choir was under the tower, and he was strengthened in that 
view by the fact that there were two little corbels by the church arch, 
which could not have served any other purpose except to support the 
roodloft. The church, urged Mr. Freeman, was one very well worth 
study. In regard to the hagioscopes, Mr. Parker expressed his opinion 
that they did away with the objection commonly raised to the cruciform 
plan of a church, and by means of them persons could see and hear all 
that was gomg on at the altar. 

Contiguous to the church is the manor-house, about which and its 
former possessors the Rev, Hill Wickham, of Horsington, gave some 
particulars. ‘The manor-house and the church formerly belonged to 
the Abbey of Glastonbury, and they were subsequently granted to Sir 
Ralph Hopton, who was one of the best specimens of a cavalier of the 
time of Charles I., a consistent Royalist, and a moderate man, who 
avoided all the excesses that were too frequently committed by King 
Charles’s party. Mr. Wickham gave a history of each possessor of the 
manor-house, and of his doings in connection with national affairs. The 
manor-house is-of the time of James I. in part, but the larger part ef 
the time of Charles II., and therefore it is not archeological. 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vou, II. 47 
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Evercreech Church had been so much repaired and added to, that 
with the exception of the tower, there was little for the archzologist to 
notice. The tower was so like that of Wrington, that Mr. Freeman 
thought it must either have been an imitation, or more probably the 
first attempt of the architect who afterwards built the beautiful church 
of Wrington. 

Chesterblade Church is small, but interesting and curious. The 
chancel has unfortunately been rebuilt on a smaller scale, and deprived 
of all interest ; but the walls of the nave are Norman, and the doorway 
is of that style, with alterations in the Perpendicular style. 

The east wall of the nave has the Norman coping preserved, with 
the two springers or corbels at the ends, with curious carving; this 
feature is very rare, almost unique. Norman coping of any kind is 
very rare, and here it is remarkably perfect, and the springing-stones 
being left, with part of the coping cut in the same stone, there can be 
no doubt as to the date of it, probably about the middle of the twelfth 
century. The chancel-arch is Perpendicular, cut through the Norman 
wall when the chancel was rebuilt. On the south side of it stands 
a Perpendicular stone pulpit or reading-desk ; it is in the form of 
a desk with shelf and panelling, but may have been used for both pur- 
poses. As its character is of the time of Henry VIII., it may possibly 
have been a desk for the Bible immediately after the Reformation. 

West Cranmore Church has a fair tower of the Taunton type, giving 
the turret rather more prominence than usual. The vaulted roof good, 
also the tower-arch. 

At Cranmore Hall, East Cranmore, the seat of Mr. J. M. Paget, the 
father of Major Paget, M.P., the President of the Society, Mr. Paget, 
his family, and several friends gave the party a hearty welcome. After 
spending a few minutes in strolling about the extensive grounds, they 
were called together to hear a paper read by the Rev. W. A. Jones (for 
the Rev. T. Hugo) “On the last Survivors of the Religious Orders in 
Somersetshire.”’ 

Sept. 23. The excursionists were conducted over Maesbury Camp 
by the Rev. W. A. Jones, who, in the absence of the Rev. F. Warre, 
explained the general features of the earthwork, From thence they 
descended to Chilcot, where there are remains of a small manor-house 
of the time of Henry VIII., in which there is a mixture of the older 
plan and arrangements of the medieval period, with the later ones of 
Elizabeth, which are nearly the same as those of modern houses. ‘The 
entrance to the hall is by a lofty doorway, high enough for a man on 
horseback to ride in and dismount in the screens, which was not very 
unusual in medieval halls; but there is no back-door for the horse 
to be led out into the servants’ court, as was usual; and the kitchen is 
at the opposite end of the hall, quite contrary to the medieval plan. It 
also had a room over it, which is not usual in medieval kitchens in 
a house of any importance. ‘The kitchen is usually at the same end of 
the hall as the screens, from which it is separated by the buttery and 
pantry, and is a semi-detached building with its own roof. But the 
arrangement of a small house was often different from that of a large 
one, and the caprice of the owners must also be considered. In Eliza- 
bethan houses the situation of the kitchen is often reversed, as here, 
and the alteration was sometimes made in houses formerly built but 
adapted to the fashion of that period, 
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Croscombe was the next point of interest. The church was examined 
under the guidance of Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Parker gave the following 
account of the domestic architecture in the village. 

This village is full of old houses, chiefly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The ancient hostelry is a very good example of a village 
inn of the fifteenth century, with a remarkably good bay window for 
people to sit and carouse in, while they could see all that was passing. 
It is square, with a flat stone ceiling richly carved, with a shield sup- 
ported by angels in the centre; this probably had upon it the arms of 
Glastonbury Abbey, to whom it is said to have belonged. Along the 
hollow moulding of the cornice is a series of scrolls for inscriptions, but 
these as well as the arms are defaced. The window-frames are of wood, 
but they are original, and are let into a framework of stone with 
a sloping sill, and with very curious buttress-shafts at the cornices de- 
tached from the frames on a very singular plan. The ceilings of this 
room and one adjoining to it are original, and well moulded. These 
two rooms are separated by a very thick wall, also original, with the 
wall-plates of the ceiling let into it on both sides. The fireplaces are 
plain but original, and there is a good octagon chimney on the gable. 
One of the windows has the dripstones carved by two heads, one 
a mitred abbot, the other apparently a fool: probably some history 
attaches to this. 

Another house off the road, now a Dissenting chapel, is the hall of 
a manor-house of the fifteenth century, with two Perpendicular windows 
on each side, a front and back door, and the marks in the end wall of 
the buttery hatch and pantry door. There is a good corbel between 
the windows, apparently for lights ; it is a stone shaft corbelled out from 
the wall, and has the same shield of arms upon it as seen also on the 
carved ceiling of the nave of the church. 

After having visited the church at Dinder, the members were hos- 
pitably entertained at the rectory, and at Dinder House, the residence 
of J. C. Somerville, Esq. 


SURREY ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 9. <A general meeting was held at Titsey Park, near Wester- 
ham, under the presidency of Granvitte Leveson-Gower, Esq., M.P. 
The company met at the Redhili Junction railway station at 11 a.m., 
and thence proceeded in carriages to Godstone, Barrow-green, Limps- 
field, and Titsey. 

The first halt was made at Godstone, where W. W. Pocock, Esq., 
gave a description of the church. He commenced by observing that 
the council had selected Godstone as one of the churches included in 
their visits that day, and a more neat, chaste, and pretty little village 
church he did not think could have been chosen. There were, how- 
ever, but few antiquarian remains associated therewith for them to 
inspect. With the exception of the east wall of the tower there was 
not anything that would date above half a century back. The roof 
and the arch were, however, he would add, exceptions. Commencing 
with the tower. That structure, up to the level of the church roof, 
was of the twelfth century, and would date coeval with the period 
when a moiety of the living was given to an abbey, which was founded 
at Lesnes by Richard de Lucy, a chief-justice of England, in 1178. 
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The other moiety was held by the priory of Tandridge, the ruins of 
which were within a short distance therefrom. Extending over a con- 
siderable period, the priory and the abbey alternately presented the 
vicar. There cculd be no question that the church originally extended 
much farther east, and that the present tower was then a centre one. 
At the west end it would be observed there was a large arch over the 
window, and therefore he had no doubt that originally the roof had 
been much higher, and that the large window had been filled up, and 
the present smaller one of the fifteenth century substituted. The roof 
was of the fifteenth century. There was a curious covering of oak 
shingle on the spire, but it was quite modern. The monuments were 
not ancient, none of them dated anterior to the seventeenth century. 
Unfortunately some of them had been removed. The remaining ones 
belonged to the Evelyn family. This family brought the manufacture 
of gunpowder from Holland into England, and enjoyed a monopoly for 
this commodity on condition that they should supply the Government 
at the rate of 7d. per lb. and the public at 10d. It was one of the 
descendants of this family who was familiarly known as ‘Sylva Evelyn,” 
from his well-known works on trees. In course of time the Evelyns 
removed from the parish and resided at Wotton and other places in 
Surrey. The monuments of the Evelyn family originally stood in 
a chapel, which had under the present arrangements been appropriated 
to the use of the organ. On the right there was another chapel belong- 
ing to the Boons. ‘There were, however, no monuments now bearing 
that name. If any had been erected they were long since removed. 

The party then proceeded to Barrow-green House, the residence of 
the Right Hon. Edw. Cardwell, M.P., who kindly granted permission 
to inspect the curiosities of his mansion. Here Charles Percival, Esq., 
LL.D., F.S.A., gave an account of Oxted (the parish in which Barrow- 
green is situated), and the Burgh family. The mansion, he observed, 
took its name from a very large and remarkable barrow in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he hoped would soon be excavated. The pilgrims’ 
road to Canterbury passed near to Barrow-green, the route of which 
could in several localities be clearly defined. In the year 1615 the fine 
carved mantelpiece now in the drawing-room was erected in the hall, 
and there could be no doubt originally it was of greater length than at 
present, as there were only now two carved figures of the virtues 
(Charity and Temperance) whereas once there were two others. A 
family of the name of Cobham was long settled there, but died out 
early in the sixteenth century. Soon after, William Lord Burgh, to- 
gether with Elizabeth his wife, conveyed the manor and the advowson 
to John Rede, Esq., and Henry VIII. gave the Queen’s House at 
Oxted to Mr. Rede in exchange for his park. Subsequently it was 
conveyed to one Charles Hoskin, Esq., “a city merchant of London,” 
who came from Monmouthshire, and whose family held it for two 
centuries. 

The next halt was at Limpsfield, where Mr. Eales gave an interesting 
account of the church, which is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. It 
is mainly Early English. It has a nave, and at one time had an en- 
trance for the priest alone on the soutn side, which is now used as 
a vestry. The register of the parish is in excelient condition, and the 
entries appear to have been made with great care. The church was 
enlarged in 1841, owing to the increase in the population. Titsey Park 
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was at length reached, where the first object of interest was found in 
the remains of a Roman villa recently discovered on the lawn in front 
of the mansion, and which was afterwards described by Mr. Pocock. 
The church was next visited. It was built in 1860 by Mr. Gower, on 
the site of a hideous structure which superseded the ancient edifice 
in 1770, and is, though small, a very handsome structure. Mr. Gower 
acted as guide, and pointed out various monuments of the Greshams, 
which had been preserved. Luncheon was provided in a marquee on 
the lawn, after which the business of the Society was transacted, and 
several new members (including the Earl of Cottenham) announced. 
Mr. Gower then read a paper “‘On the History and Antiquities of 
Titsey ;” at the conclusion of which the company repaired to the Roman 
villa. Enough remains of the walls to shew the general design of the 
building, and much of the tessellated pavement is undisturbed. Mr. Po- 
cock described the uses to which he supposed the different apartments 
had been appropriated. The building he supposed to have been a villa 
rustica of the Romans. The curiosities and antiquities within the 
Titsey mansion were next explained by Mr. Leveson-Gower; after 
which the party returned to the Redhill Junction, where they separated. 


SUSSEX ARCH ZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 17. The annual meeting was held, under the presidency of 
the Bisor or CuicnestTer, and was numerously attended. The places 
visited were Pulborough, Hardham Priory, and Amberley Castle. 

Pulborough Church was described by Mr. Gordon Hills. It is de- 
dicated to St. Mary, and is built of stone found in the neighbourhood. 
‘The nave was erected about the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
1531 John Greynfeld, of Pulborough, bequeathed “ to our Lady’s light of 
the Assumption, in the said church, 4d.,” and in 1538, William Hardam, 
of Pulborough, bequeathed ‘‘ my body, &c., in the chapel of our Lady, 
within the churchyard of Pulborough.” ‘The chancel was divided from 
the nave by a low wall, and is very curiously placed. At the entrance 
to the church is a “lych-gate.” The old communion-service bears 
date 1587, and two brasses remain, one to Thomas Harling, Canon of 
Chichester, and Rector of Ringwood, Hampshire, and Pulborough, 1423, 
and the other to Edmund Mille, gentleman, 1452. The bells are not 
very old; one is marked with a shield and dated 1636, and the others 
bear date 1665 and 1754. The almshouses at the church gate at- 
tracted many visitors, and their aged occupants seemed to experience 
much pleasure in hearing the commendations given to their neat, cheer- 
ful, and commodiously arranged apartments. 

The village and surrounding neighbourhood, as well as the church, 
possess many attractions for the archeologist. In digging foundations, 
fragments of Roman tile have been occasionally turned out, and coins 
have been found ranging from Vespasian and Commodus to Constan- 
tine. In 1239, John de Gatesden, tenant of the honour of Arundel, 
was said to hold two knight’s fees in Pulborough, and in 1251-2 
Henry III. gave licence to Alard le Fleming to rebuild his houses, 
accidentally burnt in the park of Pulborough, where his ancestors used 
formerly to dwell, without crenellating. On September 5, 1324, King 
Edward II. visited Newbridge in this parish. 

Part of the company then visited Old Place, where the portions now 
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used as farm-buildings shewed the remains of the mansion of the 
Apsleys. The stonework had stood well. A sketch is given in Dal- 
laway and Horsfield. It was of the latter part of the reign of Henry V., 
or the beginning of Henry VI., and was probably built by the Milles of 
Greatham, whose heiress married William Apsley, brother of John of 
Greatham, who was Esquire of the Body to Edward IV., many Sussex 
men having taken part against Henry VI. From this branch of 
the Apsley family that Lucy, wife of Col. John Hutchinson, was de- 
scended, and it is now represented by Earl-Bathurst. 

Another portion of the company visited Hardham Priory, which 
was a small priory of Augustine Black Canons, dedicated to St. George, 
which also was described by Mr. Hills; the remains stand on a preci- 
pitous bank sloping to the river Arun, on the south and east sides. In 
1242, Richard, Bishop of Chichester, bequeathed a small sum to the 
recluse of Hardham, and two other recluses ; in 1346 John de Dytton 
discharged Henry, prior of Calceto, for 33s. 4d. in full of 100s. due 
from the latter to the former for the board and lodging of John de 
Heryngham, brother of the prior of Calceto, for three years and part of 
another. The priory is supposed to have been founded by the Norman 
family of Dawtrey, (who had considerable possessions in the neighbour- 
hood, and who subsequently settled at Moorhall, in Petworth,) some 
time during the reign of Henry II., and to have been endowed by 
them, with the manor of Hardham, and with other manors and lands in 
the neighbourhood. The establishment was afterwards increased by 
Sir William Paganell, or Paynell, in the time of Edward ILI.; and 
a confirmatory charter of all its possessions and privileges having been 
at the same time obtained by him from Henry 1V., he has sometimes 
been represented as its founder. The Gorings of Burton Park, and the 
St. Johns of Barlavington, descendants of the Dawtreys, were also 
considerable benefactors of this priory. Of its endowment but little is 
known, owing to the destruction of the foundation-deed by fire, as was 
generally believed, and as was pleaded in evidence at an episcopal 
visitation. In 1518 an injunction was issued by the Bishop to enforce 
better observance of the monastic rules, then very lax, and from an able 
paper contributed by the Rev. E. ‘Turner to the “* Sussex Archeological 
Collections,” from which Mr. Hills quoted, it appears that in 1524 Ro- 
bert Pryklowe, prior, having in his examination reported the conduct 
of the fraternity over which he presided to be satisfactory, was then 
asked whether, since he had held his present office, then three years, 
he had not, with a man named Jefford, entered the park of the Earl of 
Arundel at Bignor, for unlawful purposes, and in a scuffle wounded 
aman named Bager? To which he replied that it was not so. He 
acknowledged, however, that Jefford had with another person at his 
request met him a few days before at a place called Waterlake, near 
Bignor Park, at about nine at night, and from thence proceeded to the 
park, where he, the prior, and two others, one a servant of the house, 
watched at the gate while Jefford and his companion entered the park 
for the purpose of hunting the deer, and that, after the absence of 
about an hour, they returned, and reported to him that they had killed 
two does, and wounded another; and that whilst this conversation was 
going on, and they were delaying a little before they proceeded to 
secure their spoil, a keeper named Bager came suddenly and unex- 
pectedly upon them, attended by other persons; but that no scuffle 
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ensued between Jefford and Bager; for as soon as they saw Bager and 
his companions approaching them, they all fied to the priory; nor be- 
fore their flight were they ever nearer to each other than a furlong. 
The prior was then further asked whether the Earl of Arundel had 
been made acquainted not only with this, but with a previous invasion 
of his park a short time before? To which he replied that he had ; 
and that he would accept of no pecuniary compensation for the damage 
done, but had freely forgiven them. Forty shillings, however, were 
afterwards demanded of them by Master Prestall, which they paid, but 
which the Earl refused to take. The exact period of its dissolution 
is not known, but it was before the general dissolution of monasteries, 
Sir William Goring, Master of the Horse to Henry VIII., at its aban- 
donment, taking possession of the lands it then possessed as the heir- 
in-law of the founder. In 1745 the priory buildings were reported to 
the Bishop, at a visitation held that year, to be in a very rvinous state. 
The site of the Priory is now occupied as a farm-house,' in which, and 
among the contiguous farm-buildings, several interesting remains are 
still to be found. 

The chapel possesses many attractive features for the archeologist. 
The arches and mullioned windows are of the date of Kdward I. or 
thereabouts. The details of the chapel are very interesting. They 
consist, first, of the arrangement of the shaft-capitals, and the form of 
the arches which spring from them, at the south-east angle of the east 
end, with which those of the north-east angle correspond, the interme- 
diate capitals being somewhat different ; and, secondly, of the moulding 
of the eastern entrance. The moulding which runs round the arches 
gives them a finished and ornamental appearance at the top. The re- 
fectory crypt is the cellar of the present house. The arms of William 
Pricklowe, the last of the priors, still remains on a Sussex marble 
chimneypiece in one of the bedrooms. By his will, dated 1521, John 
Goring, of Burton, gives to the priory of Hardham, 40s. “for sixty 
masses, and one solemn dirge,” and he directs * his evidences’’ to be 
kept in the priory, until his son, then a minor, should come of age. 
And at a visitation of the priory, held by Bishop Story, in the vear 
1478, the first year of his episcopacy, Dom. Henricus Coombe reported 
that for the last seven years he had received £40 from William Wel- 
borne, a canon of St. Paul’s, for which he and his brethren, canons of 
the priory, had bound themselves and their successors, by an agree- 
ment under the common seal of the house, to pay 8s. annually to the 
Rector of Welborne for the time being; and after his death to pray for 
his soul, and the souls of all the faithful in Christ. 

At the north-east and south-east corners of Hardham Church, within 
a short distance of which was once a Romano-British camp, are to be 
seen Roman tiles of a waved pattern, probably from some Roman 
villa. There are many of these tiles in the church. 

Amberley Castle and Church.—The party having journeyed from 
Pulborough to Amberley, the castle and church were examined ; 
the Rev. G. A. Clarkson, M.A., Vicar, read extracts from his paper 
which will appear in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s “ Collec- 
tions,” of which the following is the substance. The Castle of Am- 
berley, an appendage to the see of Chichester, is situated in a parish 
and mauor of the same name. The castle and the village stand upon 
a bed of sandstone, above the valley of the Arun, which disperses its 
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tidal and upland waters on circumjacent meadows and pastures. Of 
the castle, Mr. M. H. Bloxam says :— 

The structure is not a castle, though called so, in the proper sense of the term. 
It is one of those defensive mansions, of which we have a list of nearly 400, crenel- 
lated, embattled, and to a certain degree, fortified, under the Crown. Most of 
them are still existing in a habitable state, or in ruins. Many of these embattled 
mansions were, in after times, popularly denominated castles, but they want many 
of the characteristics of the old castles.” 


The principal epochs in the history of the castle are connected with its 
origin, crenellation, decoration, and decadence. The history of Am- 
berley dates from an early period, and is associated with the struggles 
and the fortunes of Ceadwalla, the son of a sub-king of the West 
Saxons. From Domesday, we learn that the Bishop held Ambrelie, 
and he was said to have assize of bread and provisions in the village. 
Coming down to Henry I., we find that Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
obtained a grant of free warren in Amberley, It is recorded that 
Ralph Neville, who held the great seal in the reign of John, and in 
that of Henry IiI., was simultaneously Chancellor of England and 
Chancellor of Ireland, constructed, de novo, the chancel. Seals, illus- 
trative of the art of the thirteenth century, have been found here, and 
historical notices point to episcopal quarters at Amberley, more or less 
residential, at the close of that century. A prelate coming to the see 
of Chichester in 1305, John de Langton (the ex-Chancellor of Ed- 
ward II.), is said to have had great skill in architecture, and to have 
displayed it in building an episcopal seat called Amberley. The con- 
nexion between the castle (as a part of the temporalities of the see), 
and the *‘ marble chair” was renewed in the person of Bishop Stratford, 
Lord Chancellor of Edward III. Given a manorial residence at Am- 
berley, it is required to make my house my castle. Such, it may be 
surmised, was the problem which William Rede, Fellow of Merton, 
reported the best mathematician of his age, set himself on coming to 
the bishopric. A licence to the Bishop issued from the King at West- 
minster, to strengthen and crenellate his manor with a wall of stone 
and lime. On the 9th of April, 1398, in the chapel of the Lord of 
Aumb’le, Domina Alicia Seynte Johan d’na de Begeuct made a vow of 
chastity and profession. This lady may have been domiciled at Hard- 
ham, with which the St. John family had been connected. One of the 
same name is enjoined by Bishop Story, on his visitation of Rusper 
Priory in 1478, to make amends for breaking the rule of silence, * by 
saying seven psalters of our Lady.” The decorative period of the 
castle is connected with the name of Robert Sherburne, Bishop of 
Chichester, from 1508 to his retirement (shortly before his death, 
which took place in 1536), on a pension of £400 a-year. Among the 
objects which bear the impress of the Bishop's taste is the Queen’s 
Room, containing a number of paintings, which have excited much in- 
terest. According to Dallaway, Bishop Sherborne was the last who 
lived here in splendour, his successor preferring Aldingbourne. It is 
related that, in the reign of Charles I., the castle was plundered and 
dismantled by Waller’s soldiers, Fray Lewkenor then holding a lease 
of it; no authentic account is extant of the exact time and manner in 
which the destruction took place, but it is more than probable that it 
was immediately after the surrender of Arundel Castle in 1643. A bed- 
chamber, designated King Charles’s Room, contains an elaborate 
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chimneypiece, (1721, it is said, scratched upon it), decked out with 
imitative marble, and there is a fanciful fir panelling. In 1864 a vault 
was found within the chancel, which contained a coffin, covered, studded 
with nails, and having a corroded plate; this may have been the 
vault of Sir John Briscoe. The Bishop of Chichester is Lord of 
Amberley. 

The church, which is reckoned among the finest specimens of the 
Norman period, from 1066 to 1145, consists of nave, chancel, south 
aisle, tower, and south porch. The chancel is divided from the nave 
by a circular arch, of a particular moulding, which has been considered, 
savs Dallaway, by learned antiquaries, as of Saxon workmanship. The 
south aisle and tower, says the same authority, appear to have been 
added about the thirteenth century. The bells are five in number, cast 
and hung in 1742 by Robert Catlin. The font, of Norman character, 
is still preserved, and there are a few mural paintings. Of consecra- 
tion crosses, as they are supposed to be, two remain. The hour-glass 
stand is fixed on the north wall, near the site of the old and present 

ulpit. 
¥ The Business meeting was then held. 

The Bishop of Chichester, as President of the meeting, having taken 
the chair, Sir George Shiffner, Bart., moved, and the Rev. T. R. Turner 
seconded a motion, that the existing Committee be re-elected, sub- 
stituting, however, the name of Mr. Crosskey for that of Mr. Walford, 
F.S.A., and the motion was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Blaauw said he had a still more important motion to submit, one 
which the state of the Society had hitherto rendered unnecessary,—now 
so no longer. Owing to the zeal and kindness of various gentlemen 
who had assisted the committee a great deal in the business part of 
the meetings of the Society, and especially in editing the Society’s 
annual volume, they had been able to distribute among the members 
sixteen yearly volumes of their Transactions, and the seventeenth was 
nearly ready. The volumes had hitherto been edited by the kindness 
of friends; and during the last six or seven years by a gentleman pre- 
sent, he meant Mr. Durrant Cooper, who had done his work extremely 
well, and to the entire satisfaction of every member of the Society. 
Mr. Cooper, however, now found his engagements so numerous, and 
there was so much trouble involved in collecting the papers from dif- 
ferent memoranda, adapting them for publication, and distributing the 
volumes,—in fact, the work had grown to such a magnitude as to abso- 
lutely require a salaried officer. He therefore moved that, in conse- 
quence of the retirement of William Durrant Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., 
from the office of Editor of the Papers of the Sussex Archzological 
Society, Mark Antony Lower, Esq., also F.S.A., be appointed Editor 
of such Papers, as well as Corresponding Secretary of the Society, with 
such remuneration as the committee may think his time and labour 
demand. 

Mr. Chapman seconded the motion, remarking that to his knowledge 
the task of editing the papers was a most laborious one. ‘This motion 
was also carried unanimously. 

Ten new members having been admitted to the Society, thanks were, 
on the motion of Mr. Blaauw, seconded by Mr. Parsons, of Lewes, voted 
to his Lordship for his kindness in presiding over the meeting. ; 

The Bishop acknowledged the compliment. Of all the counties in 
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England; he knew no one more entitled to have an Archeological 
Society than Sussex. [ts monuments of antiquity were numerous; and 
the Society’s publications were of great value. 

His Lordship then exhibited an encaustic tile sent to him by the In- 
cumbent of Selsey, and which had been found beneath the flooring of 
the old church on the removal of the church to a new site. It was 
of an uncommon character, and thought to be of the twelfth century. 

Mr. W. D. Cooper then suggested, as most desirable, that his Lordship 
should intimate to the Rev. H. Mitchell, F.S.A., Incumbent of Bosham, 
his hope that on no account would he permit those most interesting re- 
mains of the infant daughter of Canute, recently discovered in that 
church, to be removed, or even touched. While the coffin remained 
in situ, doubts might and would arise on the subject of the discovery ; 
but if it were removed, there would be no end to the scepticism that 
would result. 

The Bishop said he believed there was no intention to allow the re- 
mains to be disturbed. Mr. Mitchell knew too well the nature of the 
trust which had devolved on him to allow it to be tampered with. On 
the next Thursday those interested in the matter would have an oppor- 
tunity of being present while the lid of the coffin was lifted. 

Mr. Mitchell gave the desired pledge, and then handed round for in- 
spection some photographic copies of a drawing of the contents of the 
coffin as they appeared at the discovery. There was a tradition at 
Bosham that Canute’s daughter was buried in Bosham Church, and 
there was a piscina on the south side of the chancel near an altar before 
which it was alleged masses were said for her soul; knowing this, 
and having the opportunity, they dug on the spot where the remains 
were said to be. ‘There were three other persons present besides the 
masons engaged in the work; and, to their great delight, they were 
able to confirm the truth of the tradition in every respect. The child 
lay in a very rude coffin, one of the earliest stone coffins, quite plain, 
with a very rude covering, 7in. thick. It was evidently a coffin of 
early date, because there was no place for the head, as was the case 
with coffins of a later date. He believed there were no stone coffins of 
a later date than the thirteenth century, and those coffins had always 
a place cut for the head to rest in. But the coffin in question was quite 
plain, a clear indication of a much earlier date. 

The Bishop remarked that the circumstance gave an additional in- 
terest to Bosham, which had an historical reputation as being the port 
from which Harold set sail when he went, willingly or unwillingly, to 
the coast of Normandy, where he was made a detenu by William, Duke 
of Normandy, a circumstanze fraught with consequences which affected 
this kingdom of England up to the present day, namely, that he con- 
quered her and obtained possession. 

The dinner took place in the Society’s tent. In proposing ‘“ Success 
to the Sussex Archeological Society,” Mr.R. H. Hurst, M.P., V.-P., 
remarked that, if this Society did nothing more than bring together 
people of the same county who would otherwise not meet, it would do 
a great good. He was happy to state that the subscriptions kept up, 
that the members kept up, and that the seventeenth annual volume of 
the Transactions would shortly be delivered. 

Sir G. Shiffner proposed the health of “The Committee of the 
Sussex Archeological Society,” at the same time expressing deep re- 
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gret at the absence of Mr. Blencowe and Mr. Powell, the Honorary 
Secretaries, owing to indisposition. 

Mr. Chapman briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

The Right Rev. Chairman again rose and said that, though those 
present might be wearied by the constant repetition of the sounds of 
his voice, he still ventured to hope that, with reference to the one par- 
ticular toast he was about to propose, the toast itself would both justify 
him and ensure their hearty concurrence when he informed them that 
it was, that they should drink to the health of Mr. William Durrant 
Cooper, and thank him for the great services which he had rendered to 
the Society, especially in editing their archeological collections for 
several years past. And the Society—he was sure every member of it 
present—would go with him in the office he was called on to discharge 
with respect to this gentleman, in offering him, as a solid recognition of 
their sense of the services he had rendered to the Society, this piece of 
plate in acknow!-dgment of those long-continued services during so 
many years. He might also be allowed perhaps to read the inscription 
on it: TO WILLIAM DURRANT COOPER, ESQ., F.S.A., IN RECOGNITION OF HIS 
ABLE SERVICES AS EDITOR OF THE SUSSEX ARCHXOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, 
171m aveust, 1865. He was sure that they would all agree with him 
in saying that it was an over-deserved tribute to Mr. Cooper for what 
he had done for the Society. 

Great cheering followed the presentation of the piece of plate, which 
was a large silver salver, manufactured from a design of Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower, representing oak-leaves and acorns wreathed about the armorial 
bearings of Mr. Cooper, and of the county of Sussex, and the inscrip- 
tion read by the Bishop. 

Mr. Cooper acknowledged the great compliment paid him; and the 
health of Mark Antony Lower, Esq., F.S.A., having been heartily 
given and responded to, the company adjourned to the castle grounds. 


WILTS. ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


Sept. 13, 14,15. The annual meeting was held at Salisbury, under 
the presidency of Ear] Netson, and was well attended. 

The proceedings commenced at 2 P.M. on the 13th, with a general 
meeting at the Council Chamber, when the annual report of the com- 
mittee was read by the Rev. A. C. Smith (Hon. Sec.), which gave a 
satisfactory account of the state of the Society. The report having been 
adopted, Sir John Awdry was elected President of the Society for the 
next three years, Mr. Locke, the treasurer, and the committee were 
re-appointed, and the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath for Calne, and Mr. E. T. 
Stevens for Salisbury, were added to the number of local secretaries. 

Earl Nelson then delivered an address, which chiefly dealt with the 
subjects of Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge, towards both of which 
the Society had duties that it was anxious to discharge. 


“In the first place,” said his Lordship, “I would refer to the present state of our 
cathedral, at all times an object of interest to archeologists. The Chapter-house 
Restoration Committee have just finished their labours; only last month they 
handed back the chapter-house, free of debt and completely restored, to the care 
of the Dean and Chapter; and I think we may, without fear, point to the success- 
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ful accomplishment of our labours as a worthy memorial of that holy and able man, 
Bishop Denison, who began the work of restoration by restoring so much of the 
cloisters at his own cost. The foundation and lower stones of the cathedral, as 
well as many of the pinnacles, have been well restored, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Scott, with moneys voted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and to sup- 
plement this an appeal has been made by the Bishop and Dean and Chapter to the 
diocese at large, and to all interested in our beautiful cathedral, to aid in its 
entire restoration. With the moneys already entrusted to the Cathedral Restora- 
tion Committee they have ordered the necessary works for strengthening the lower 
portion of the tower, and for the purpose of securing the efficient services of the 
present contractor, the clerk of the works, and the men under his employ, who 
have so ably carried out the work already done, we have ordered the restoration of 
a part of the west front, which I still think beautiful, notwithstanding the severe 
criticisms of the Bristol Society of Architects. 

“There is the great work of coming to some more certain conclusion as to the 
origin and date of Stonehenge. It was suggested by Mr. Matcham that it would 
be feasible, with proper notice, to get together savans from different countries 
acquainted with that and similar monuments of antiquity, and that a Stonehenge 
Congress should be assembled, at which much might be done towards elucidating 
its history. 1 trust this suggestion will not be lost sight of, for it is peculiarly 
within the province of the Wiltshire Archeological Society to take the lead in such 
ascheme. At one time I had hoped to gain this for our present meeting, but the 
time was too short to do it effectually. A year’s notice would not more than suffice, 
as the congress should be summoned through existing archeological societies in 
different parts of the world, and to give eifect to the different papers and discus- 
sions some notice should be given to those who were requested to contribute to 
them. 

“It was also suggested that the assembling of such congress might well be com- 
memorated by raising the trilithon that has fallen in the memory of man, and that 
we should obtain leave to search under the supposed altar stone in the hope of elu- 
cidating the date and the object for which the structure was raised. I at once 
applied, as your President, to Sir Edmund Antrobus for leave to carry out these 
proposals if we found it possible at so short a notice to get the proposed congress 
together, and I am convinced that Sir Edmund must have been as much surprised 
as myself to find that his kind and courteous refusal has magnified him into the 
defender of our great national monument against the ruthless destruction of it con- 
templated by the Wiltshire archzologists. We should, indeed, be unworthy of our 
name if we could have proposed anything destructive of such a monument of 
antiquity, aud I allow at once that many a so-called restoration of Stonehenge 
might more truly be called a destruction of it. The only restoration, however, 
that we proposed was to raise the trilithon which had fallen in a.p. 1797-8, the 
exact position of which is clearly defined not ouly by drawings but by accurate 
measurements made at the time it occupied its original position ; and as no other 
fallen stones have such data as to warrant the accuracy of their position, the resto- 
ration must have stopped here. The search under the altar stone might have given 
us valuable information as to the date of Stonehenge, and have set at rest the 
mooted question of whether it was a place of sepulture or of sacrifice. The stone 
itself need never have been moved, but a tunnel and brick arch could have been 
carried under it which would have always secured it in its present position, and 
the earth underneath could have been carefully examined and replaced. There was 
nothing ruthless in our proposition. The work, if ever undertaken, must necessitate 
the superintendence of proficient engineers and the use of efficient instruments. 
I have thought it right, in my own defence and that of others of our Society, to go 
rather fully into this matter, and also in the earnest wish that some day our 
grepene for the congress and for the works referred to may be happily carried 
through.’ 


Mr. T. Gambier Parry read a paper on “ Architectural Colouring,” 
in which he dilated on the methods of art employed in former times, and 
the principles which in the most perfect styles of art have guided and 
must ever guide the combination of painting and architecture ; but the 
paper had no reference to Salisbury Cathedral, having, as Mr. Parry 
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explained, been prepared under a pressure of business which did not 
allow him to make it what ke at first intended. 

Dr. H. P. Blackmore read a paper “ On the Recent Discovery of Flint 
Implements in the Drift, near Salisbury.”” He said that during the last 
few years much interest had attached to the drift deposits, owing to the 
presence in them of certain rudely chipped flints. These deposits in 
the immediate vicinity of Salisbury, ranged themselves into three dis- 
tinct groups, the highest and oldest being represented by the high level 
gravels of Bemerton, Milford-hill, and Britford; the middle period by 
the large deposit of brick earth at Fisherton; and the third by gravel 
spread over the bottom of the valleys of the Avon, Nadder, and Bourne. 
It was impossible at present to tell the age of these gravels, as many of 
the forces in operation would alter materially at different periods. For 
example, there had probably been considerable alterations in the relative 
levels of the surrounding country, and the physical conditions under 
which the higher level gravel was deposited must have differed con- 
siderably from those of the subsequent beds. ‘The formation of the first 
shewed that the beds were the result of torrential action during a period 
of great cold. The brick earth at Fisherton was formed in a period of 
comparative tranquillity, although the presence of large blocks of sand- 
stone shewed that the temperature was still cold. ‘The highest level 
gravels were almost destitute ‘of organic remains, while the Fisherton 
clay was full of fragile land and freshwater shells, in beautiful preserva- 
tion, An examination of the mammalian fauna also proved that the 
climate of this island then nearly approached that of the Arctic regions 
of the present day. Dr. Blackmore then proceeded to shew by the de- 
posits in the valley between Harnham and the Devizes-road, the former 
existence of rivers of great magnitude. He observed that a single 
glance at the position and direction of the hill ranges will at once shew 
that a stream of water flowing down the valley of the Nadder from 
Wilton, will of necessity wash the base of the chalk, and meet with the 
first impediment to its onward progress in the curve of the bill at East 
Harnham. The check thus produced would be but slight as compared with 
that it would experience by encountering an equal or even larger body 
of water coming from the Valley of the Avon. ‘Then, again, the elevated 
wedge-shaped ridge of chalk at Fisherton would act much in the same 
way as the central column of a double-arched bridge, behind which there 
is always accumulating a small heap of mud and sand. Here, then, was 
substantial proof of the causes which must have produced still water and 
its concomitant mud on the north side of the valley, and a brisk current, 
with but little deposit, on the south bank. In like manner a careful 
examination will shew the probable currents and directions of the old 
representatives of the Avon, Nadder, Wiley, and Bourne throughout 
the entire length of their courses. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the company proceeded to the 
cathedral, in order to inspect that edifice, and the chapter-house. Mr, 
J. H. Parker, the author of the “Glossary,” and the work on “ Eng- 
lish Domestic Architecture,” took his stand near the organ screen, and 
made some observations on the architecture of the edifice. He said 
that he had been called upon unexpectedly to say a few words respect- 
ing this beautiful cathedral, and he regretted that the task had not 
fallen on some other person, as his head was quite full of the investiga- 
tions which he had recently been making in France and Rome. He 
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had, however, no objection to offer a few remarks on this most beau- 
tiful example of the purest and best style of Early English Gothic 
architecture. He called it Early English, and not Pointed, because it 
was very different from French and German architecture of the same 
date, and because he believed that the style originated in this country. 
He considered that the Gothic style was essentially English, as it was 
found purer here in the thirteenth century, than it was in any other 
country, inasmuch as the Early English was not mixed up with any 
other style. This was not the case in France, where, in churches of 
the same date, the early Pointed was generally mixed up with the 
Romanesque style. He then alluded to the peculiar characteristics of 
the Early English style, as exemplified in this cathedral. He alluded 
to the lightness of the architecture, and the purity of the mouldings, 
and observed that the form of the arch was not always a guide to the 
age of a building. The cathedral church of Salisbury was purely Gothic 
in its details, consisting of lancet windows, clustered columns, and sim- 
ple vaultings. He denied, however, that vaulting was essentially an 
element of the Early Gothic style, as some of the most beautiful eccle- 
siastical buildings in this country never had vaulted roofs, and were 
never constructed to support them. Here then they had the utmost 
amount of architectural lightness and elegance, without the slightest 
admixture of the preceding style of architecture, while, as he had before 
observed, the contemporary structures in France were always mixed 
with Romanesque details. Again, the history was well known. All 
was clear here. Thanks to Wyatt—however wrong in principle many 
of his alterations might have been—a purely Early English cathedral 
had been preserved, without any mixture of the preceding or succeed- 
ing styles. Wyatt had swept away all the chapels that were of later 
date, and had thus restored the church to its original purity of style. 
Early English architecture was essentially a native of this country, and 
he believed that the earliest examples were to be found in the time of 
Henry II. During that peaceful reign a great portion of France be- 
longed to the Crown of England, and there was much trade between 
the two countries. The people became wealthy, and they expended 
their money in grand architectural works. It was during this reign 
that Gothic architecture was developed, and afterwards perfected at 
the end of the twelfth century in this country. The choir of Lincoln, 
built between 1192 and 1200, he believed to be the earliest purely 
Gothic building in Europe, and this style is not Oriental; it belongs 
exclusively to Western Europe. He considered that it derived some 
impulse from the Crusades, and his friend, the Count de Vogiié, had 
lately published a work shewing that many of the ornaments in use 
during the twelfth century were brought from the east by the Cru- 
saders; they may have introduced the pointed arch, but not the Gothic 
style, the details of which are quite distinct from any other. The cathe- 
dral of Salisbury was commenced towards the beginning and was 
finished towards the end of that most remarkable period in the history 
of Europe. In fact, it might be said to have been erected during the 
middle of that century. He next observed that the details of this 
beautiful edifice were so well known that it was not necessary that he 
should further allude to them. The windows were purely Early Eng- 
lish in character; they were wide and large, and they were once filled 
with painted glass. He lamented the loss of this coloured glass, but 
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he hoped, in the course of the restorations which were about to take 
place, to see the painted glass restored to the windows, and to see also 
the colouring of the interior restored in all its original purity and beauty. 
He regretted that this edifice, in common with many others, had suf- 
fered from too much scraping. In this cathedral there was once colour 
everywhere. He lately visited the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, where the 
original colouring had been most carefully preserved and restored. 
This was one of the best specimens in Europe; and he could assure 
them that in this charming edifice none of the colours were too strong, 
and there was nothing vulgar; all was chaste and pure. He referred 
to the chapter-house at Salisbury, and to the Lady-chapel at Chester, 
as the two best instances of restored architectural colouring with which 
he was acquainted. With regard to the latter, all that he could say 
was that the decorations were all that they ought to be. 

The visitors then went into the chapter-house, when Mr. Parker 
made a few observations on the subject, and briefly commended Mr. 
Hudson for the honest and faithful manner in which he had carried out 
the colouring. He believed that no man in England could have executed 
the work better than Mr. Hudson had done. Mr. Gambier Parry, who 
was called for, made a few observations. He agreed in the main with 
Mr. Hudson’s restoration, but thought in some instances that he had 
been hardly bold enough in his treatment of the colouring. 

The party then left the cloisters, and proceeded to the west front, 
where Mr. Parker explained that and other portions of the exterior of 
the edifice. 

The anniversary dinner was held at the Assembly Rooms, when 
Earl Nelson took the chair. The Bishop of Salisbury, the Members 
for the county and city, the Mayor of Salisbury, Major Luard, Mr. J. 
H. Parker, and Mr. Gambier Parry, were among those present. 

In the evening there was a conversazione at the Bishop’s Palace, at 
which three papers were read. The first, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, 
was ‘On the Method of Moving Colossal Stones, as practised by some 
of the more advanced nations of antiquity.” He commenced by re- 
ferring to the discoveries of Mr. Layard in Nineveh, and to the 
writings of Professor Rawlinson on Assyria, as illustrating the mode in 
which large masses of stone were removed to a great distance by 
a great number of people. He referred to a bas-relief brought home 
by Mr. Layard, and now in the British Museum, which represented a 
large human-headed bull, placed on a kind of sledge, and dragged by 
gangs of workmen to the place destined for its reception. The sledge 
on which the stone rested was drawn over rollers, and was pulled by 
four groups of men with*cables. He then alluded to a rock temple in 
a grotto in Arabia, where there was a representation on the walls of 
a similar method of moving colossal stones. He next referred to 
Egypt, and pointed out the immense distance which the obelisks were 
brought, some of these monoliths having travelled six or seven hundred 
miles from the quarry to the position in which they were now placed. 
He then enumerated some of the largest stones in the world; and ob- 
served that if these could be moved at an early period of society for 
a long distance over land, it was not difficult to believe that the stones 
at Stonehenge were brought on rollers similar to the method employed 
in Assyria and Egypt. It was highly probable that the imposts at 
Stonehenge were raised by means of the inclined plane. 
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Mr. Cunnington, F.G.S., read a paper “ On the Geology of the Stones 
at Stonehenge.” He commenced by pointing out the erroneous state- 
ments which had been made respecting the geology of Stonehenge. In 
1836, the president of a learned society said the stones were composed 
of a foreign marble resembling Carrara. Another writer was of opinion 
that they were formed of artificial matter, and were moulded to the 
original forms. In July last, a company of savans went to Stonehenge, 
and one of them spoke of the large stones asa species of coarse free- 
stone. He entered at some length into a refutation of this last-men- 
tioned statement, pointing out the difference between the sarsen stone 
and the odlite: the one, he said, was hard, and the other soft; the 
one calcareous, and the other siliceous. He then pointed out the geolo- 
gical characteristics of what is called sarsen stone, and observed that it 
was found at the close of the second period; and he attributed the 
sarsens found in Wilts. to the washing of seas, rivers, and glacier action. 
He then pointed out where sarsens were found in other parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and observed that they were sometimes found in 
large masses lying on the ground. He also alluded to the great num- 
ber of stones of this kind which still existed in Clatford Valley, in 
North Wilts., and observed that sarsen stone furnished the materials of 
the whole of the circles at Avebury, and of the cuter circle, and of the 
large trilithons at Stonehenge. He then referred to the smaller circle 
and inner oval, and said that all these stones were of foreign origin. 
They were of the primary igneous rocks. Mr. Tennant, professor at 
King’s College, had minutely examined them, and he was clearly of 
this opinion. Other authorities were also cited in confirmation of this 
view. The altar is a fine-grained micaceous sandstone. Mr. Tennant 
says that the stones of the small circle, and the inner oval, bear a 
strong resemblance to some which are found in the Channel Islands. 
It was an important fact to notice, that the smaller stones were all 
brought from a considerable distance. With regard to the origin of 
Stonehenge, he believed that it was not erected for monumental pur- 
poses, but that it was a temple. He suggested that the smaller stones 
might have been the original “‘ambres,” and formed a temple before 
the larger stones were set up. He was of opinion that the small circle 
and the oval were older than the large stones, that they were set up at 
an earlier period, and that they possessed some sacred and mysterious 
value. Mr. Ferguson, he believed, had suggested that they were 
“‘danums,” or votive offerings; but he did not agree with the opinion, 
as there was a great similarity between them, and they were brought 
from a very long distance. There was now lying on the ground a small 
impost, which suggested the idea that it formed part of a small trili- 
thon. No trace of the other stones had, however, been found; and he 
was inclined to think that it might have been placed upon two of the 
smaller stones at the entrance of the inner circle, and have thus sug- 
gested the idea of imposts and trilithons. In July last Professor Neil- 
son delivered a lecture in London, in which he gave the opinion that 
Stonehenge was a solar temple of the bronze age; and it was a striking 
fact that no iron implements had been found in any of the barrows in 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Cunnington, in conclusion, read some extracts 
from the travels recently published by Mr. W. T. Palgrave, respecting 
some large stones in Arabia, which resembled Stonehenge, and which 
had evidently some connection with sun-worship. 


10 
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The Rev. H. T. Armfield read a paper ‘‘ On the Druids,” written by 
Dr. Bushnan, of Laverstock, which has been published in aid of the 
funds of the Salisbury and South Wilts. Museum. Dr. Bushnan com- 
menced by stating that the word Druid was generally understood to 
designate the minister and priest of an ancient superstition—a cruel 
idolatry which existed among our forefathers long before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. ~ When, however, his hearers had examined 
the evidence which he had to offer, he trusted their consciousness of the 
many errors of Druidism would not prevent them from doing justice to 
its ministers, or from recognising in their habits and teachings some 
traces of the solemn truths which God himself has taught to man. The 
ancient writers on the Druidic system were then referred to, and it was 
observed that of the form of the Druidic worship and the religious rites 
that were performed we are for the most part ignorant, but enough is 
found in Cesar and later writers to indicate that sacrifice was a constant 
service, and that it was used as a means of propitiating the anger of God. 
The Druids are greatly misrepresented and maligned if human sacrifices 
were not sometimes offered. This practice is doubtless an evidence of 
great ignorance and debasement; and yet we find that it existed among 
other ancient nations frequently spoken of as civilized. The Phoenicians 
cffered, by fire, human sacrifices in the.worship of their foul god Moloch. 
Yet they were bold sailors and keen traders, and are said to have been 
civilized. If the Britons were at all influenced in their religious 
opinions and practices by them, the custom of burning prisoners and 
malefactors may have been thus brought into the country. But as Cesar 
speaks of the terrible custom among the Gauls, it is more than probable 
that the Britons, coming from the same stock, brought it with them 
whence they came. The paper concluded with a refutation of the argu- 
ments employed in support of the scepticism which denies all that anti- 
quaries think they know about Druids and Druidism. Dr. Bushnan 
contends that the statements of the ancient authors respecting the in- 
habitants of Britain before the Christian era appear to be in every way 
worthy of credit. The deductions drawn from the few facts they com- 
municate are reaosnable; and although presented as probabilities, 
they stand upon the same basis as does the great mass of historical 
evidence. 

A temporary museum was formed in the Council-chamber, during the 
visit of the Society, for the purpose of illustrating the geology, archez- 
ology, and natural history of the county. ~The honorary curators were 
Dr. Blackmore, Mr. C. W. Wyndham, Mr. Tiffin, Mr. James Brown, 
Mr. C. J. Read, Mr. Drake, and Mr. H. Blackmore. Among the prin- 
cipal objects in the Council-chamber were three cases, lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury, containing a number of rare manuscripts, 
books, and other objects of antiquity, including a charter of King 
Stephen, and a copy of Magna Charta. In the Grand Jury-room the 
walls were covered with a large number of water-coloured drawings of 
old houses and churches in Wiltshire, and also patterns of encaustic 
tiles found in Amesbury Abbey in 1859, and shewn by Mr. Edwards, of 
Amesbury. A large collection of articles was contributed by the Wilt- 
shire Archeological Society, among which were anumber of fragments 
of British pottery found in the long-barrow at East Kennett, vases, &c. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Salisbury lent an original Winchester 
bushel (temp. Hen. VII.) which had recently been discovered in some 
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of the premises of the Corporation. A case was set apart for the exhi- 
bition of relics of Admiral Nelson, which were lent by the Right. Hon. 
the President of the society. It contained Lord Nelson's log-book; a 
model of the mast of the “ Victory,” after the action of Trafalgar; the 
orders and stars worn by the Admiral; a letter written by him on board 
the “Victory” in 1805; and a box made of the wood of the “ Royal 
George,” the “ Victory,” and the “ Bellerophon.” Mr. T. Barnard, of 
Salisbury, also lent a silver-mounted snuff-box, made from a plank of 
Nelson’s flag-ship, the * Victory,” in 1805. 


Sept. 14. Excurston to Op Sarum anp STONEHENGE. 


The members and visitors met at the Council-house, at half-past nine 
o'clock, and under the guidance of Mr. E. T. Stevens proceeded to Old 
Sarum. On arriving at the entrance-gate at Old Sarum, Mr. Swayne, 
one of the local secretaries, made some general observations upon these 
remarkable remains. He explained the various purposes for which the 
different parts of the mound were used, and related many facts connected 
with the past history of Old Sarum. He pointed out the different Roman 
roads which branched off from the ancient city, many of which, he re- 
marked, cultivation had completely obliterated in some places. Milford 
Hill also received a passing comment from Mr. Swayne, who remarked 
that there nearly all the rare flint implements exhibited to them in 
Salisbury had been found. He then pointed out the position of the Tourna- 
ment ground, on the other side of the river. Campshill, which lies a 
short distance from Old Sarum, was also touched upon by Mr. Swayne, 
who remarked that it probably owed its name to the fact of there having 
been a camp held there in 1775, just previous to the American war, for 
practising the Light Infantry, which was then a new branch of the service. 
The remains of the old outer wall of the citadel, the election tree, and 
other matters of interest in the immediate vicinity, were remarked on by 
Mr. Swayne, and several very interesting discussions ensued. The party 
then walked down the embankment to visit the site of the old cathedral, 
and although the foundations could not be seen, there were sufficient 
evidences exhibited to the visitors to shew the form and position of the 
original cathedral of Sarum. . After having inspected this, the party 
proceeded to Stratford Church, famous more especially as having had 
for its benefactor and partial restorer an ancestor of William Pitt. The 
Rev. C. King, Rector of Stratford, met the party in the church, and 
pointed out to them the different objects of interest, drawing especial 
attention to a frame for an hour-glass, fixed to the left of the pulpit. 
They then proceeded to visit the fine old Norman church at Woodford. 
The old Norman arch at the south entrance porch, which has lately been 
partially restored, the piscina, and the old monument to Errington, of 
Northumberland, were each inspected and discussed. 

The next place visited was Great Durnford Church. Here there was 
much to interest the visitors, including a very fine old Norman font, a 
very perfect Norman chancel-arch, and two more arches over the side 
entrances to the church. One of the latter arches excited considerable 
attention and discussion, having the tympanum filled in by a kind of fila- 
gree-work of very irregular workmanship. The curious old brass (1670) to 
the memory of Edward Younge, of Little Durnford, Mary, his wife, and 
fourteen children, was also a subject of much attention. A copy of Bishop 
Jewel's “‘ Apology of the Church of England,” ordered by Convocation 
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after the Reformation, is shewn in this church, chained down to the 
reading-desk, and in excellent preservation. 

From Woodford the party proceeded to Lake House. On the 
way there they passed through the grounds of Heale House, a place 
where Charles II. was secreted for several days during his flight after 
the battle of Worcester. On arriving in front of Little Durnford House, 
some of the party set off for Ogbury Camp, and the remainder were 
taken across the Avon by means of a flat-bottom boat, and from thence 
to Lake House, where they were received by Mr. Duke. The house is 
an exceedingly picturesque and well-preserved specimen of an English 
mansion of the time of James I. In the park are some very fine barrows 
planted with fir-trees. The late Rev. E. Duke is stated to have dis- 
covered on his estate vestiges of a British village. The different objects 
of antiquity in Mr. Duke’s collection, which he had invited the members 
of the Society to inspect, were set out in the hall and two rooms adjoin- 
ing, and were of a rare and most interesting character. Among the 
most remarkable were three perfect cinerary urns, which had been found 
in a tumulus on the Lake estate ; there were also several cases of natural 
history—of birds and animals shot in the neighbourhood. A set of 
amber ornaments for the neck, with eight or nine perforations, found 
in a tumulus at Lake, attracted considerable notice. Some very fine 
coins and medallions were also shewn, the latter being particularly fine. 
After the various objects had been duly observed and discussed, the 
party proceeded over Normanton Down on their way to Stonehenge. 
They arrived there at about half-past one, and after having inspected 
the stones, broke up into various parties, and the doubtful facts in con- 
nection with this remarkable monument were then discussed. A ladder 
was placed against the highest imposts, and several persons ascended to 
the trilithon above, for the purpose of making measurements and ex- 
amining them. On the suggestion of Lord Nelson, 

Dr. Thurnam, of Devizes, came forward, and gave an explanation of 
the principal features of Stonehenge. He remarked, at. considerable 
length, on what had been the probable use of Stonehenge, the date of 
the structure, and the mode of its construction. He also gave an account 
of what was known respecting the stones, and the various changes which 
had taken place within the memory of man. In reference to the pro- 
jected raising of the trilithon and altar-stone, which he said had been 
suggested by the British Association, and which had brought their 
Society into so much notoriety within the last few months, he was of 
opinion that it might have been done without endangering the structure 
in the least. He referred briefly to the different excavations that had 
been made, and stated that he had heard that when the present Mr. E. 
Antrobus, M.P., came of age, an officer of the name of Beamish made 
an excavation under the stones, and deposited a bottle containing a 
record of the fact. With regard to the ‘* L.V.” and sickle which were 
cut upon the fallen trilithon, the Doctor acknowledged that the matter 
had been satisfactorily cleared up by the exertions of Mr. Kemm and 
Mr. Zillwood, of Amesbury, who had ascertained that the figures had 
been cut by a travelling mason. In conclusion, he read an extract of 
the report of the meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the “Journal” of July 21, 1848, as shewing what 
were the feelings at that time with regard to the raising of the 
stones :— 
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“The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert begged to remind the meeting that that 
proposition (the raising of the fallen trilithon) involved no incongruous addition 
to, or alteration of the temple. The stones had fallen in the memory of man, and 
they would be re-erected precisely in their former position in a spirit of reverent 
regard for their antiquity. For the sake of posterity he was deeply desirous of 
taking every precaution to preserve that august relic of the past in its integrity 
and simplicity. The Bishop of Oxford likewise gave the weight of his opinion in 
favour of the restoration, and Sir John Awdry assured the assemblage that the 
proposal met with the entire concurrence of Sir Edmund Autrobus, who had, more- 
over, liberally offered to raise the stones. The question was put to a show of 
hands, and carried by acclamation.” 


Mr. Cunnington having made some few observations, 

Mr. Parker was called upon. He said there was one branch of the 
subject which the Doctor had not referred to, and which he thought 
the assemblage would be interested in. In the Oriental languge a circle 
of stones was called a gilgall, and in Scripture there was every reason 
to believe that such a place was a circle of stones. A gilgall was 
a temple where holy rites were celebrated, where the army met toge- 
ther, and was also used for a place of burial for the chieftains, and if 
they put all things together, and took into consideration that the Celtic 
tribes were sprung from Oriental origin, it was clear that Stonehenge 
was a gilgall, and was erected for the purpose of celebrating holy rites, 
a place where the army met, and where the chieftains were buried. 
They might, therefore, call it a burial-place, or a House of Commons. 

Mr. Zillwood, of Salisbury, begged to call the attention of those 
present to a stone in the temple, about which a great deal had been 
said, and various theories advanced as to its original position, and to its 
uses. He alluded to the stone now lying partially underneath the fallen 
stone of the inner circle, and which had on its upper side two mortoise- 
holes, similar to those in the upper stones of the trilithons. He thought 
that this stone could not have been one of the corona of the outer circle, 
as it was of a different kind of stone from those which composed the 
corona, and besides, it was too short, and the holes were too close 
together for such a purpose. He knew it had been suggested that this 
stone formed the top stone of one of two small trilithons, which were 
supposed to stand within the inner circle, and between it and the large 
trilithon composing the cell; but if they looked they would perceive 
that such could not be the case, as there was not sufficient room for it. 
He agreed with Inigo Jones (who visited this temple), when he said 
there were only six trilithons in the cell, although he altered their 
positions to favour his own hypothesis of its being a Roman temple and 
erected on the bases of four triangles. Although Jones was wrong as 
to the position, he believed he was right as to the number. He thought 
that this stone was one of the small trilithons which stood opposite the 
highest trilithon, and just within the inner circle at the entrance, and 
that before it lay the altar-stone, or stone of observation, which Aubrey 
states was removed from the inside of the temple to St. James’s. He 
(Mr. Zillwood) might be asked what had been the use of this stone. 
He thought this small trilithon, with the stone lying before it, which 
was taken away, was used for a similar purpose as was the large trili- 
thon, with the stone lying before it. He conceived that as the arch- 
Druid stood on the stone lying before the high trilithon to observe the 
sun rise at the summer solstice, over the gnomon (now called the 
Friar’s Heel), and as the stone was of a light colour, being emblema- 
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tical of the light about to be diffused over the earth, in the same way 
he would stand before the small trilithon, to observe the setting of the 
sun at the winter solstice, and the small trilithon being dark, it was 
emblematical of the darkness about to be spread over the earth. ‘The 
highest trilithons might represent the length of the days in summer, 
and the small trilithons, the length of the days in the winter season. 
If they took the corona of the outer circle to represent the equator, 
and drew a line from the top of the highest trilithon to the lowest, it 
would cut at the same angle as the ecliptic does the equator. Might 
not then these six trilithons, with their six spaces, represent the sun’s 
places during the twelve months of his revolution, and the thirty up- 
right stones, with their spaces of the outer circle, represent the thirty 
days and nights of the month. In the same way the twelve upright 
stones, comprising these six trilithons, might represent the twelve 
months of the year. 

Lord Nelson, Mr. E. Antrobus, and others, took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

After the discussion the party adjourned to dinner, which was laid 
out in a tent, and to which upwards of 150 sat down. The chair was 
taken by Earl Nelson. After dinner about a dozen gentlemen visited 
the Cursus or Race-course, which lies at about half a mile to the north 
of Stonehenge, and is enclosed between two parallel banks and ditches, 
running east and west. An oblong elevated mound is thrown across 
the east end of the course, resembling a long barrow, which Dr. Thur- 
nam, who was at the head of the party, explained was supposed to be 
the seat of honour, where the judges, or umpires, and the principal 
spectators witnessed the competitions of horse-racing, chariot-racing, 
and the solemnities which attended the celebration of the ancient festivals. 
After a short delay here, the party returned, and the whole then set 
off towards Salisbury, where they arrived at about half-past seven 
o’clock. 


Later in the evening there was a conversazione in the Council- 
chamber, for which invitations had been issued by the Mayor. 

The Rev. A. C. Smith read a paper on certain peculiarities in the 
life of the cuckoo, more especially with reference to the colouring of 
its eggs. In the course of his lecture the rev. gentleman quoted 
from the writings of an eminent German ornithologist, with the view of 
proving that the female coloured her eggs in order to resemble those of 
the bird in whose nest she deposited them. The female cuckoo laid 
her eggs in the nests of thirty-seven birds, and each one of these species 
acted as the foster parent to the young cuckoo. The inferences to be 
drawn from these researches were that nature had a special motive in 
furnishing the cuckoo with this peculiarity, and that the method was 
necessary for the preservation of this species of bird. 

The Rev. W. C. Plenderleath read some gleanings from the Wiltshire 
Domesday, written by the Rev. W. H. Jones, of Bradford-on-Avon, 
who has published the same with copious notes. The main object of 
the lecture was to prove that the names of most of the places on the 
borders of the county were the same as those which were mentioned in 
the Domesday Book in the eleventh century, and a variety of instances 
were cited to prove the conclusions of the writer. 

Dr. Thurnam read a paper “ On Flint Blades of Weapons found in 
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Barrows,” and produced several specimens found in barrows opened 
by himself, which belonged to the late stone age, and which he 
placed at from 560 to 1,000 years before the Christian era, In 
1860, he opened a long-barrow at Walker Hill, in North Wilts., and in 
the débris in the chamber he picked up a flint arrow-head 1} in. long, 
and about one-tenth of an inch in thickness. In Mav, 1865, he was 
present at the opening of a long-barrow at Fifield Hill, near Pewsey, 
called the Giant’s Grave. This was a very large barrow, and with the 
remains of human beings he found a beautiful leaf-shaped arrow-head, 
2¥5 in. long, and lin. in breadth. From these specimens, and from 
those which had been found in other counties in England, he was dis- 
posed to conclude that in these long-barrows was found a particular 
class of arrow-heads, and that they were the oldest sepulchral tumuli in 
this country. He next produced two flint javelin-heads, which were 
found in an oval barrow on Winterborne Stoke Down, 1864. He then 
alluded to the particular formation of the oval tumuli, which embraced 
two or three round barrows within an oval ditch. In the one referred 
to were found in one part a skeleton, and a small drinking-cup ; and in 
another part, a tall skeleton upwards of six feet high, doubled up, and 
four beautifully shaped flint arrow-heads. He believed that these were 
the work of the ancient Britons, and were used by them for warlike 
purposes. 

The Rev. Prebendary Wilkinson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. Canon Jackson for his very valuable services during the time he 
had held the office of hon. secretary of the Society. He regretted to 
hear of his retirement from that post, and spoke highly of his exertions 
in connection with the Society. With regard to his writings, “ Jackson 
on Aubrey” must of necessity lay the foundation for a future history of 
the county. 

Lord Nelson, in the name of the members, begged to thank the 
Bishop and the Mayor for the handsome way in which they had 
been received in Salisbury. 

The Rev. A. C. Smith said that Lord Nelson’s three years of office 
as president of the Society would terminate at the close of this meeting, 
and he begged to propose a vote of thanks to his Lordship for the man- 
ner in which he had discharged his duties. The Society had been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in its presidents. They had, first, Mr. Powlett 
Scrope ; secondly, they had the late Lord Herbert of Lea, then Mr. 
Sidney Herbert ; thirdly, they had Mr. Sotheron Estcourt; and now 
Lord Nelson had just completed his term. He was quite sure they 
would all thank the noble lord for what he had done. 

Lord Nelson returned thanks, and expressed a hope that the Society 
might increase more and more. He trusted the members would not 
lose sight of a congress at Stonehenge, and expressed a hope of seeing 
the trilithon, which had fallen within the memory of man, restored. 

Mr. Cunnington proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. E. T. Stevens for 
his great labours in connection with the meeting. In fact, he said, 
it might truly be called Mr. Stevens’ meeting. 

Mr. E. T. Stevens returned thanks, and acknowledged the assistance 
which he had received from the curators of the temporary museum. 
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Sept. 15. Excursions ro Bisnoptoy, Broap Cuatx, Norrtneton, &c. 

Starting from the Council-chamber, the first place visited by the 
members of the Society was the Hospital of St. Nicholas, which is situ- 
ated between the south wall of the Close and Harnham Bridge, and 
was founded under the auspices of Bishop Poore, in 1227, by Ela, 
Countess of Salisbury, the widow of William Longspee, for a number 
of poor men and women. From a draught made in the reign of 
Edward VI., we find that the church of St. Nicholas consisted of a nave 
and two aisles, with a transept at the east, and a chancel with aisles. 
The nave was separated from the aisles by a row of six pillars and 
arches on each side, and in the chancel were four more. The length 
of the church was about 122 ft. At the east end of the church was 
a low chapel about 28 ft. long, so that from the western entrance to the 
termination was about 150 ft. In the low chapel at the east end was 
an altar dedicated to Almighty God ; at the end of the north aisle was 
another to the Virgin Mary; and at the end of the south aisle a third 
to St. Nicholas. The chaplain’s apartments and the present chapel, 
which was restored a few years ago by Butterfield, were formed out of 
the southern aisle of this ancient church. The portions of the original 
building which still remain are in the Early English style of architecture, 

The attention of the archeologists was directed to Harnham Bridge, 
built by Bishop Bingham in 1244, of which much of the original struc- 
ture remains. They were also shewn the spot on which stood the 
chapel of St.John the Baptist, built by Bishop Bingham on an islet 
formed by the main stream of the Avon, and an artificial channel cut by 
that prelate. In this chapel were two chaplains, who were to say mass 
and receive the alms of passengers towards defraying the necessary ex- 
penses of the bridge. St. John’s Chapel is now converted into a dwell- 
ing-house. The dormitory for the priests was on the opposite side of 
the bridge. 

Leaving St. Nicholas’ Hospital, the party proceeded to Coombe 
Bissett, and visited the church, which stands on an eminence, and has 
a very picturesque appearance. The church consists of a nave and 
two aisles, with a transept, over the south arm of which is the tower. 
The chancel, which seems to have been repaired, was originally Early 
English. In the nave are two Norman arches and pillars, the capital 
of one of these being boldly carved with fleur-de-lis and flowers at the 
angles. The font was minutely examined by the archeologists, and 
the general opinion was that it was originally Early English, but had 
been touched up by a modern hand. In the north transept is a Deco- 
rated window. The tower on the south side is tall and good. 

The party then left Coombe, and passing by the village of Tony 
Stratford, in which resided the ancient family of Toeni, the founder of 
which came to England with the Conqueror, and fought at the battle 
at Hastings, they proceeded to Bishopston. They alighted at the 
Rectory, in the beautiful grounds of which refreshments had been pro- 
vided by the Rev. Precentor and Mrs. Lear. The archeologists ex- 
pressed much gratification at the fine view of the church obtained from 
the charming grounds of the rectory, which are most tastefully laid out. 
The variety of the outline, and the exquisite proportion and tracery of 
the windows, as seen from this spot, afford a rare example of eccle- 
siastical taste and munificence. We know of no finer church than 
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Bishopston in any part of South Wilts. The Rev. Precentor read 
a paper ‘‘On the History of the Church ;” after which 

Mr. J. H. Parker, who was called for, said a few words respecting 
the edifice. It was a good specimen of the architecture of the time of 
Edward III. He considered that the portion attached to the southern 
exterior of the south transept was a chapel, erected to the memory of 
some person of importance who was connected with the church. ‘The 
chancel was a really beautiful specimen of the architecture of the 
period, and the canopies of the sedilia were almost unique in design, 
resembling one at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. The whole church was 
a most valuable specimen of the architecture of the fourteenth century, 
and had been well preserved. While he was addressing the members 
of the Wiltshire Archeological Society, he would suggest to them the 
propriety of employing good photographers, to take views of all the 
most interesting objects of antiquity in the county. He should like to 
see other societies follow the same example, as by exchanging these 
photographic views, a great amount of antiquarian and archeological 
knowledge might be obtained. At present the information on such 
subjects was locked up in the local archeological journals, which no 
one ever saw out of their own county. They had a remarkable in- 
stance of the want of good photographs of such objects of interest in 
the church in which they were then assembled. For himself, he would 
travel fifty miles at any time to see such a valuable specimen of the best 
period of our ecclesiastical architecture. There could be no doubt that 
there were many other equally beautiful churches in this country, of 
the merits of which the public were profoundly ignorant. For himself, 
he wished that the beauties of Wilts. might become known to all 
England. 

The party then left Bishopston, and drove to Broad Chalk, where 
they were received by the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, who invited the 
archeologists into his schoolroom. He then made some observations 
on the objects which they would meet with in the Vale of the Chalk. 
The party next inspected the church. The general opinion appeared to 
be that the nave was built in the fifteenth century, and that the chancel 
was as early as the thirteenth century. The north window of the tran- 
sept was also pronounced to be thirteenth-century work. 

The party then proceeded through Fifield, Bavant, and Alvediston, 
to Norrington House, which they were allowed to inspect, through the 
kindness of Mr. Parham. In a green in front of the house a booth had 
been erected, and an excellent cold dinner awaited them. At its con- 
clusion, 

Earl Nelson, who was in the chair, said as that was the last time he 
should have the opportunity of addressing the members of the Society, 
he would now, at the close of his office as their president, bid them 
farewell. And first, he begged to thank Mr. and Mrs. Parham for 
their kindness in permitting them to visit Norrington House. He 
would next ask them to give their hearty thanks to Mr. Stevens for the 
— exertions which he had made in connection with their visit to 

alisbury, and for the admirable manner in which he had arranged the 
excursions. For himself he (Lord Nelson) bade them all farewell. 

Mr. E. T. Stevens returned thanks. 

The company then left the dinner-table, and proceeded to the lawn 
in front of the hall, where Mr, J. H. Parker delivered an address on 


I! 
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Norrington House. He said that it was a good specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth century. T'wo of the windows of 
the hall and the porch were original. The third window was a restora- 
tion made about twenty years ago. He condemned the ivy which clus- 
tered round the porch, and observed that in a few years it would de- 
stroy that interesting specimen of architecture. He then explained 
the arrangement of an English gentleman’s house in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and called attention to the cellar, which was finely groined, and 
which, in the olden times, was well stocked with wine. 

The visitors then explored the house, and inspected the great hall, 
which has been divided into apartments. They also went into the 
cellar, which is a noble specimen of medieval architecture, finely 
groined. 

The party then left Norrington, and divided into three sections: one 
of which visited Old Wardour, by permission of Lord Arundell, return- 
ing from the Tisbury station ; another visited Chiselbury Camp, through 
the Hare Warren, passing Netherhampton and West Harnham Churches; 
a third party proceeded to Compton House, which they were allowed 
to inspect. This ancient mansion is situated in a fine park, plentifully 
stocked with deer, and rendered peculiarly attractive by its lake, rich 
slopes, and venerable well-grouped trees. The house at Compton was 
built by Sir Edward Penruddocke, about 1600. The principal apart- 
ment, the great hall, which is now used as a dining-room, still remains, 
the wainscot and carvings having been carefully preserved. It is 30 ft. 
long, 23 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high, and at one time there was a large 
music-gallery over the north door. In this room are some very fine 
oak carvings by Grinling Gibbons. The building is substantial and 
roomy, and there is a handsome ceiling in the large drawing-room. 
The windows formerly bore an Elizabethan character, but have been 
modernized, and now belong to the Italian style of architecture. At 
the same time the house received the addition of two wings, which 
completely altered its original character. In the entrance-hall are two 
black portraits by Vandyke, one of which is a likeness of Prince Ru- 
pert, and the other is a member of the family. There is a good oak 
carved mantel-piece of the time of Elizabeth. In this room are very 
fine suits of armour, and a number of curious ancient weapons of a very 
interesting character, and leather bottles of the time of James I. and 
Charles I. In this apartment is a beehive helmet worn by James Bar- 
rett, a keeper under Lord Rivers, in Cranborne Chase, and for more 
than forty years a gamekeeper in the Penruddocke family. There is 
also a picture, which has excited much interest, as it represents an un- 
known person, handsomely dressed in the style of Elizabeth’s reign, 
but whose right hand is withered; in the upper part of the painting is 
the single word “‘ Utinam,” ‘Oh that!’ The dining-room and drawing- 
room contain a number of family portraits; and there are many inter- 
esting relics and documents connected with Col. John Penruddocke, 
who suffered death in 1655 for an attempt to overthrow the Common- 
wealth. Charles Penruddocke, Esq., the present owner of the mansion, 
hospitably entertained the party; which, after suitable acknowledg- 
ments, took leave, and returned by Barford St. Martin, Burcombe, and 


Wilton, to Salisbury. 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vou, II, 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 








ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
Watt Parntines 1x Utcompe Cuvurca, Kent. 


From information given me by Mr. Eagles, of Sutton Valence, I was 
induced, a fortnight since, to pay a visit to Uleombe Church. The 
parish of Ulcombe adjoins that of East Sutton eastward. It is situated 
upon the summit and slope of the quarry hills, overlooking the Weald, 
in a line -with the beautiful district of Sutton Valence; and though it 
is lonely and without much thoroughfare, it is nevertheless a rival in 
picturesque scenery to its better known neighbour Sutton Valence, 
which is crossed by the high-road from Maidstone to Headcorn and 
the Weald. 

On this occasion I had the advantage of the company of Mr. Waller ; 
and we were fortunate in meeting, in the church, Mr. Wykeham Martin 
and Canon Trollope. To Mr. Martin's intercession we were indebted 
for this opportunity of examining the paintings which, in the absence 
of the Rev. Pierce Butler, had been boarded over. Mr. Meeres, the 
curate, had taken every necessary step to ensure a complete inspection. 

The two subjects which have the most interest are in the south aisle, 
placed above the pillars, in the spandrils between the arches which 
separate it from the nave. One preserves but the upper part of the 
figures of an angel and a demon opposite each other. Mutilated as 
this is there is no doubt but that it formed part of the subject of “ Soul- 
weighing.” Usually this is represented by the figure of St. Michael 
holding a pair of scales, in which the souls are being weighed, the 
demon generally attempting to pull down the souls in which the evil 
deeds (‘‘ close pent-up crimes”) are housed. Sometimes the Virgin 
Mary is introduced as coming to the rescue of a guilty soul. 

But the most interesting is that which represents the story of Dives 
and Lazarus, the subject of which, at first somewhat obscure, was re- 
cognised by the experienced eye of Mr. Waller, who explained, very 
clearly, the details. In this picture we have a banquet, at which the 
rich man is seated, in a chair, at the head of the table, with two guests, 
a lady and a gentleman. His head is covered with a peculiarly shaped 
cap, with a little peak at the top. At the opposite end of the table is 
a figure of the serving-man striding towards the door. ‘The left arm 
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holds the beggars’ alms-dish in such a manner that the “ crumbs” from 
‘the rich man’s table,” if it contained them, would have a chance of 
falling from it ere it reached the hands of Lazarus. This is, no doubt, 
intended to express the indifference and contempt with which the alms 
were doled out; and the action of the figure is as if to drive away the 
beggar at the gate. Unfortunately, no traces remain of this latter 
figure; and the story might have remained doubtful, but for the sequel 
and moral which are depicted below. 

Immediately under Dives, at the table, is a figure attired precisely in 
the same way, lying at length upon a rich couch, of which the pillow 
is much decorated. It is the rich man dying. His soul, represented 
in the usual form, a small nude human figure, is issuing from his 
mouth; and a demon is clutching at it. The figure of the demon is 
much mutilated; but enough remains to indicate its character and the 
action. 

On the opposite side are the remains of the figure of the dying 
Lazarus. It preserves the face and part of the limbs. They are 
covered over with black spots-to shew the lazar, or one affected by 
leprosy. He appears to have been naked, and is lying upon a coarse 
cloth. An angel has come down to receive his soul. Mr. Waller ob- 
served that it is possible the story was originally carried out still further, 
and that the space above the present remains contained Lazarus in 
the bosom of Abraham, generally given as a venerable figure holding 
the soul in his lap. 

Many other fragments of painting occur in the church. The soffits 
of the arches in the nave have a repetition of “ Christ crucified,” simply 
executed in outline, and in one colour, a dull red; and decorative or- 
namentations appear in several parts of the church, one of which is 
a cross, generally called the cross of dedication. Every attention is 
bestowed upon these remains both by the Rector and the Curate; and 
as the church is being extensively repaired, it is probable other frag- 
ments may be discovered. 

The date of these paintings is probably about the close of the 
thirteenth century, or early in the fourteenth. They are spirited though 
rude; and nothing is omitted that might tell the story clearly and im- 
pressively. From the remarks made by Mr. Waller I may add a few 
words on the technical means employed. The colours are few in 
number, and consist of simple earths. Yellow ochre, red ochre, lime 
white (perhaps chalk), and black, form the whole range. The wall 
seems to have had a coarse preparation, over which an extremely thin 
finishing coat was spread. ‘This is the practice for fresco painting pro- 
perly so called. But these examples, like all others discovered in our 
churches, seem to have been executed in distemper. Some months 
ago, I am informed, mural paintings were discovered in the church of 
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Cliffe, in this county. It is to be hoped that tracings or sketches have 
been preserved. The subject of the martyrdom of Beckett has recently 
been brought to light in one of the Lincolnshire churches. It has for- 
tunately been examined by Canon Trollope ; and thus, we may be sure, 
it will receive full attention and elucidation. 

Accompanying Mr. Wykeham Martin and Canon Trollope on their 
return, our pleasant excursion to Ulcombe terminated in a visit to 
Leeds Castle and its well-known hospitality. 


Watsovry, Essex. 

My visit to Bradwell, described in a recent GenrtEmAn’s Maga- 
zINE*, was prefaced by the examination of a very remarkable earth- 
work, near Sawbridgeworth, to which I was introduced by Mr. Francis 
Rivers. It is comparatively little known; but it is highly interesting 
from its position, its extent, and from the depth and magnitude of the 
vallum. I take, however, this opportunity of directing attention to it 
in connection with many other ancient fortifications formed on a similar 
plan, some of which are even more extensive than this. Almost in- 
variably they are set down and spoken of as Roman, but, I think, 
without due and full consideration. Salmon and Morant both call it 
Roman; and having thus made up their minds, they bring forward 
most inconclusive evidence in support of their opinions. The Hon. R. 
C. Neville also terms it a Roman camp in his Sepulchra Ezxposita, 
p-47. He gives a report on it made by Mr. Frye, of Saffron Walden, 
who ascertained that no Roman remains had ever been found there. 
At the same time, Mr. Frye could not learn that any coins of Cunobe- 
line, (as has been asserted,) had ever been dug up. Walbury lies about 
midway between Bishop’s Stortford and Sawbridgeworth, upon an emi- 
nence overlooking the river Stort. The surrounding ditch is of great 
depth and width, and is well preserved, except on one side, where it 
has been filled up for agricultural purposes. On the side facing the 
Stort are what may be called postern entrances, intended apparently, 
(as Mr. F. Rivers suggested,) for cattle and horses to descend to the 
low ground for water. The extent of ground enclosed is thirty acres. 

Walbury is a fine and good example of these fortified places, which, 
as I before observed, are usually called Roman. It would be easy to 
cite dozens of instances, but for the present purpose one at hand may 
suffice. Hasted, in his ‘“ History of Kent,” writes: “ At Oldberry, 
(near Ightham,) there are the remains of a very considerable entrench- 
ment, which is, without doubt, of Roman origin. It is of an oval 
form, and contains within its bounds the space of one hundred and 
thirty-seven acres.” This may be said to be unusually extensive, but 
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it is clear they all belong to a certain class of fortifications constructed 
upon one and the same principle. It seems that a consideration of the 
number of troops required to defend these camps called Roman, has 
never entered into the minds of those who have so termed them. Such 
places would be mere traps in which weak garrisons could be taken at 
any time by a strong besieging force; and, situated as most of these 
earthworks are, it is difficult to understand what strategic purpose they 
would have answered in the hands of Romans. Hod Hill, in Dorset- 
shire, is an interesting exception, but that is not of Roman origin: 
the Romans used it, and drew their camp within it; but at Walbury, 
Oldbury, near Ightham, and other similar places, we never find the 
slightest Roman remains, such as are always met with where Roman 
soldiers were stationed. If we consider these places as British, they 
can be well understood. They are sufficiently extensive for a large 
population, and for the protection also of cattle and horses; in short, I 
think, we may recognise in them British oppida; and this view is 
identical with that of my friend Mr. Charles Warne, who has studied so 
closely and so successfully the ancient earthworks of Dorsetshire. 

In reaching Bradwell from Sawbridgeworth across Essex, (after 
staying a night with Mr. Rivers,) I was indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Joseph Clarke and Mr. John Barnard for an agreeable drive to 
Chelmsford. 

C. Roacu Smirz. 

Strood, October 21, 1865. 


STATE PAPERS RELATING TO THE FAMILY OF DOLMAN. 
(Concluded from p. 621.) 

Letter from Sir Thomas Dolman, of Shaw, to Lord Lovelace, de- 
scribing the madness of the people against the King and the Church, 
and begging him to attend the Sessions during the trial of the ring- 
leaders of a certain tumult raised on the occasion of the election 
of Churchwardens. 


No. II. 
Shaw, Aprill 12", 1664, 9 att night. 


My Lorp,—The occasion of this trouble I now give your Lordship is to 
present you with an account off the disorder that was in Nubury this morne- 
ing uppon this occasion. The Mayo™ and company, w Mr Sayer, their pre- 
sent minister, beeing Assembled according to y* usuall custome in ye vestry of 
the church to choose theire churchwardens for y* yeare ensueing, (w‘* they 

have always done uppon Easter Tuesday,) whilst they were aboute theire 
election, 6 or 7 seditious fellowes as Ringleaders off the rest, came accom- 
panied w* a hundred or more of the Rable att theire heeles, foreed open the 
dore uppon y* Mayo’, his brethren, and the minister, and theere in a most 
insolent and tumultous manner pretended a right to choose churchwardens, 
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(w** I doe assure your Lordship was never yet in any other handes, then the 
mayo', company, and minister, since theire charter). Under this pretence of 
demanding a right off election of church wardens, and for formes sake, name- 
ing two men for y* office, they treated theire loyall pastor, M* Sayer, sent 
thither by the King, w™ strange Rudenes and reproaches. And when the 
Mayo and other Magistrates began to reprove them and command them to 
their homes, they weere verie Insolent towards them, In so much that they 
weere put in verie great feare and Terroure, and forced to call the constables 
and Tythingmen to their rescue to disperse them, w‘ewould hardly have 
beene, but that Ensign Watts who was theere was prepareing himselfe to 
drawe some off the Trained band together ,to suppress this disorder, wch he 
had done iff they had not immediately departed. The plaine truthe is, my 
Lord, this place is in verie great disorder, the multitude uppon all occasions 
flyeing as high as they dare against the king and the church. I heare they 
are quite madd since the repeale of y* ould Trieniall Act. They hate theire 
minister because the king sent him, Revile him, oppose and discourage him 
all they can, to make the place a burden to him. As I heare they weere re- 
solved to seeke some occasion to affront him by this tumult, because he had 
a larger Appearance att ye Sacrament on Easter day than they expected. 
My lo., this towne is on those termes, that they onely want an opportunity to 
begin a Rebellion, and I believe 3 partes of 4 would quickly take armes. 
And if wee doe not make use off this occasion to punish the Ringleaders off 
this Tumult, The authority of the king, the church, and the lawes, will be 
brought into a strange contempt heere. My humble opinion, therefore, is, 
that wee should proceed against the cheif of theise att the sessions, on 
Tuesday next, Where, if wee have an honest Grand Jury, and a good petty 
Jury, I doubt not but wee shall find it a Riott. And so wee may fyne y° prin- 
cipalls 40 or 50 poundes a man or more, they beeing all able to pay it. Such 
a course as this will be a good president, and not onely keepe this towne 
quiett, but make all other seditious corporations affraid; and wee may, as it 
may bee managed, doe his majesty incomparable service herein. And uppon 
a full examination of this business, wee may perhaps find some verie wicked 
dessigners wee can not yet discouer. I humbly conceave your Lord’p may 
not doe amiss to give some short account hereof to y* councell, that fame may 
not doe it before us. And yo" Lord’p will never have a greater occasion to 
Imploy yo" loyall and Generous Indeavours for his Ma’ty* service then by 
beeing p’esent att this sessions. My Lo’ I shall make it my worke throughly 
to sift this business, and to prepare it for yo" Lord’ps heareing and Judgement 
w" all the proofes and circumstances. I suppose the Under Sherriffe has by 
the Bayliffes warned all those he intended for the Grend Jury for this Ses- 
sions, that itt will be to late now to give him the names of the most loyall & 
fitting persons to serve his Ma’t’ in so weighty A cause, but I shall humbly 
beseech yo’ Lord’p to gett some of the more honest and loyall men you know 
neere you to bee p’esent in the hall, and I will doe the like for some loyall 
honest men in theise partes, and out off theise wee may verie Artificially frame 
both the grand Jury and the petty Jury. I could wishe the Under Sherriffe 
weere att Nubury on Moonday night that wee might see his list, and then Iff 
yo" Lord’p please to bee theere w™ as many off yo" deputyes as you can, wee 
shall advise w* is fittest to be doun for his Ma’ty* service. I thinke there will 
be no need of any off o* militia, But iff the Reading troops had order to 
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quarter heere on Satterday and Sunday, Itt might doe well, because on 
Sunday the officers for the yeare Ensucing are to be published in the church, 
and it is possible they may make some tumult about that. I intend to bee 
theere to see w' theire carriage will bee, but one dayes stay off that troop will 
terrify them more then all o* militia, especially that of theise partes w™ is 
theire neighbourhood. Iff any weere to be heere, I think Captayne Barkers 
Company, w’ch is so well officered & disciplined, weere y* fittest. And iff 
y’ troop should send them, I would quarter them in y* howses of theise muti- 
neeres. But I humbley leave this to yt Lord’ps wisedome & Judgement, & 
you may please & resolve further hereof uppon the place; I beleive they begin 
to bee affrayd of w' they have don. I wishe yo" Lord’p will appoynt the 
ablest laywer to bee Judge of ye sessions, and to be with us over night to ad- 
vise us. I beg yo" Lord’ps pardon for this long trouble, & shall most cheere- 
fully obey such commandes you shall please to send by this Bearer unto, my 
Lord, 
Yo" Lordships most humble Servant, 
T. Dotman. 


I had forgatt to tell yor lord’p that one off y* chief Ringleaders in this 
tumult is A fellow y‘ comes not to church, & therefore need not care who- 
weere churchwarden, were it not a pretence for some other seditious dessigne. 
I heare they are mad att Voycys Remove to Windsor; perhaps that may bee 
some cause of this Tumult, for he has a strange influence uppon all y* sedi- 
tious heere. 

Iff any thing new o* Remarkeable fall oute yo" Lord’p shall have continuall 
advertisements of all such passages from mee every Day. 


No. III. 


Letter from Sir Thomas Dolman to Lord Lovelace, containing 


a further account of the tumult. 
April 14, 1664. 

My Lorp,—I sent my servant to yor lord’p on Wensday morneing last 
w" a large account off o* disorder here att Nubury on Easter Tuesday uppon 
a pretence off chooseing churchwardens for y¢ yeare Insueing, and that the 
right of chooseing was in the multitude, Thoughe I doe ashure yor lord’p 
uppon verie good groundes Itt has not beene in any persons but the mayo" & 
company ever since they had a charter. But this was onely a pretence taken 
by some factious Ringleaders to Ingage the multitude in a tumult and sedi- 
tion to cast contempt uppon the kings authority and uppon all loyall persons 
that act for his ma’tys interest heere, and to keepe peoples mindes in opposi- 
tion to all manner of union & conformity to matters of the church, towards 
w* Mr Sawer heere placed by his ma’ty in ye place of M* Woodbridge has 
made some beginni’gs, Iff they bee not crossed and checked by this disorder. 
And I find that one of the grounds of this tumult is this, Mt Sawyer has 
brought 300 of the most loyall & best affected of the towne to bee inclined to 
take the sacrament this Easter; 30 took it on Good Fryday, 80 more receaved 
on Easter day, and the rest of this number Intend to receave the next Sunday. 
The factious Rahple heere doe thinke that all persons that receave the com’u- 
nion are lost to theire party, and therefore, intend to prevent the receaveing the 
sacrament the next sunday, to-make some Tumult in the church att y* morne- 
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ing prayer tyme aboute the publication off ye officers that have beene chosen 
by the mayo* and company, (who by theire charter are a select vestry, and 
impowered only to choose) ; they doe suppose by this tumult and disorder they 
shall Interrupt and breake off the intended sacrament for that day, and thereby 
hinder 200 converts from receaving and comeing into y* unity of y* church by 
so laudable a conformity, And by this quarrell so to provoke mens spiritts and 
discompose mens charity that they may not benefit to receave ye com’union. 
My Lord, I have certaine Intelligence that this dessign has beene in agitation 
for 14 dayes last past, and that they have had many secrett caballs and 
councells how to affect it and bring it to pass; and how to Incourage theire 
party to oppose all order and conformety in every thing. My Lord, iff this 
tumultuous hemoure bee not suppressed, The kings authority will goe for no 
thing, and God knowes in tyme how farre it may proceede. Theere is an abso- 
lute necessity wee should take up theise seditious principles by the rootes, 
and not suffer magistrates and ministers that act for the kings Intereste to be 
baffled and Affronted. I shall therefore in this business uppon the best Judge- 
ment I can make off thinges humbly offer theise propositions and advice to 
yo" Lord’p. 

lst. That you will be pleased on Satterday by noone to send mee one halfe 
onely of the horse that are quartered att Reading, I shall by that tyme bee in 
Nubury to receave them, And as soone as they*are come, I shall desire the 
mayor to sum’on his brethren together, and by his constables and other offi- 
cers to apprehend 6 or more of the most eminent of the Ringleaders of the 
late tumult, and shall there charge them with this disorder, & then civilly 
advise, (or, if he refuse,) peremptorilly require him to bind over those persons 
to answer this Ryott att o" approaching sessions. And in case he refuse soe 
to doe, I will remove them oute of ye towne, and when I ain oute of theire 
jurisdiction doe it myselfe. 

2ly. I shall binde 3 or 4 of the cheiffe off those that have secrettly fomented 
and contrived this tumult to y* good behavioure according to his Ma’ty’s in- 
structions ; I shall require the mayo* to doe it, wch iff he refuse, I may doe it 
as a deputy lieutenant. Bee assured, my Lord, I shall doe no thing rashly or 
intemperately herein, but shall act according to the best of my understanding 
& conscience what shall bee most for his ma’tys honoure and service. Iff 
yo" lord’p please, it will bee much better to have some of the Reading Troop 
then any of our militia, for itt will strike a greater terroure into them, And 
they will Imagine theise come by the kings order or the councells. And iff 
they doe come on Satterday they may remove on Mooneday. And by this 
means I hope wee shall confirm those that are returneing to theire duty, lessen 
the party, and confidence of the factious that they shall not dare hereafter to 
oppose any off his ma’tys commandes, but by degrees returne to theire loyalty ;~ 
I shall desire yo" lord’p will be pleased to let mee have a speedy answer by 
M: Bird, or some messenger on purpose, for itt is most necessary something 
should be donn in this Nick of tyme, and when I shall have receaved yo" lord’ps 
commandes, I shall indeavour to put them in execution I hope to yo" Lord’ps 
satisfaction. And shall most humbly againe desire yo" Lord’ps presence at 
this sessions, where I shall be shure to take care that all particulars y‘ con- 
cerne this business shall bee prepared to y* best advantage of y* cause. I 
have sent yo" Lord’p inclosed a Roughe draught of the particulars off this 
tumult, in one Branch whereof one Milton does menace the mayo" and com- 

12 
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pany that he had 100 more att hie comand to back this sedition. This Milton 
is a seditious fellow, comes not to churche att all, and as I heare entertaynes 
conventicles in his howse; most off y* ordinary Rabble in this Rowte were 
such as had beene in armes against the king. But I hope, my lord, Iff yor 
Lord’p please to send mee but 25 of y* Reading horse I shall in a fewe hours 
tyme put this business and this towne in a posture for y* kings hono* and yo**, 
And breake upp all the caballs and factious secret councells off this place. I 
shall againe in all humility begg yo" Lord’ps speedy answer, directions, and 
particular commandes herein, to him who is, My Lord, 
Yo Lord’ps most faythfull and most humble servant, 


Tuo. Dotman. 
Nubury, April 14" 1664. 


By the comeing of theise horse on Satterday wee shall so quiet all thinges, 
that I hope wee shall have a large com’union on Sunday, w** will bee a great 
Triumphe to the kings interest, and an absolute Rowte to all designes of y* 
separatists and factious Nonconformists heere, and set an end to all theire 
secrett councells and caballs they have every night in theire coffee clubbs. 


An account of y* tumult made in Nubury church uppon Easter Tuesday 
An’o D’ni 1664, The Maj* and company being met togeather in the vestry for 
the choice of officers. : 

1. They were braught togeather by the Ringleaders of that tumult under 
p’tence y* the whole parish was sum’oned by the clerke to meet in the body of 
the church for the choyce of officers, w* appearing by y* clerks testimony to 
be false, severall of them deserted y* business. 

2. Being come, it was told them by the minister y* time out of minde th’ 
wardens had been chosen in Newbury by y* may* and company who wear ye 
vestry representing the parish & by ye minister, and that wheer there is a dis- 
tinct vestry as their had always been in the Bur’ of Newbury since incor- 
porated, noe man could act as a vestry man till he had first renounct the 
covenant and other principles of the late rebellion, in subscribing the declara- 
tion presented by the late act for vestrys, wch was alsoe read to them w the 
canons for the choyce of the wardens, whereuppon it was maliciously retorted 
to the minister y* he himself had taken ye covenant by Milton, and twas added 
by others that he had never renounct it. 

3. After this they did violently press into the Vestry, being incouraged to y* 
rudeness by R. Hyde, one of the churchwardens, wheen the company, and p’ti- 
cularly M* Weston, the Justice of Peace, was reproach by Robt Hyde and 
Th. Stockwell for being turncoates, and with other unhandso’ language. And 
the minister by Milton for haveing caused a man to take up armes ag’st ye 
king and comending y* Protector’s Government. 

4. Their demandes wear various, som would have the election made by ye 
whole P’ish, not by the vestry, others would have the minister to have no thing 
to doe in the choyce as haveing noe right to choose, (though it was never 
knowne y* any election was made W’thout the minister, wch the law alsoe 
p’scribes,) voyding all elections made w’thout him,) others declared them- 
selves content w'* any manner of choyce, so M' Pocock was not chosen, whom 
ye company notwithstanding thought fit to choose, the minister choosing none, 
but onely confirming their choyce by assenting to it. 

5. The Const’s being sent for to keep the Peace after they had caused the 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou. II. 4Z 
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multitude to des’t the vestry consultation had amongst themselves they re- 
turned with greater violence and fury, and haveing first com’auded away the 
clerke, whom the minister had appoynted to attend ther, they told the minister 
that he had nothing to doe ther, and y‘ a fo’er May" had caused Dr. Price to 
de’st the vestry as a person not concerned in the choyce of churchwardens. 
This was spoken by Joseph Peine, being a meer falsehood. 

6. Twas affirmed by Milton that they had 100 more in a readiness to back 
them. 

7. They wear often desired by the minister to de’st quietly, and if any thing 
wear don illegally by the minister or company respecting the parish, that they 
would take a legal course against the’ for it, and not continue their tumults 
contrary to law, notwithstanding whitch they continued their disorders til 
sutch time as a com’iss’on‘ officer being a member of the corpora’on went out 
p’tending y‘ he would rayse the militia uppon them, wheeruppon they disp’sed. 

8. Severall of them when made sensible of their irregularitys, and advised 
to be gon, replyd yt they could not, because they had p’ised to stand to their 
fellowes, and run the hazzard of any punishment. 


No. IV. 
Sir Thomas complains of the conduct of the Mayor of Newbury. 
Incloses Informations. 


My Lorp,—Itt beeing verie late, I shall referre the larger relation off all 
passages to this bearer. The mayo" was more forward to excuse this Ryott 
then to take notice of it as he ought. I tould him, Iff he valued such affronts 
so little, Iff the kings Authority was not concerned in it, It weere no matter 
Iff he weere so served 20 tymes. He replyed that I should doe well to looke 
to y* countrey, he might as well teach me my duty as I him. Uppon this con- 
test A pistoll was shott off neere his howse, and the person that did it pour- 
sued by Bird, who heard him say he would shoote some body. Much dis- 
order wee had afterward, people of the worst affections begining to drawe 
together, that I was Inforced to leave the prisoner with y* mayo", and wth my 
Guard to scowre the streetes, and comand every man to his howse, I shall to- 
morrowe draw in the Militia of this division, horse and foot, proceed in y* ex- 
amination of y* other mutineers, and give yo" lord’p an account of ye whole att 
large by y* Sunday post. And shall most punctually observe yo" lord’ps 
comandes in every thing, and doubt not but to put things in verie good order. 
In the meane tyme I have sent yo" lord’p Milton as A prisoner, and the infor- 
mations Inclosed against him uppon oathe ; the rest of this nights disorder I 
shall leave to Birdes Relation. And in all duty remayne, My Lord, 

Yo Lord’ps most humble Servant, 


Tuo* Dotan. 
Newbury, Aprill y* 15", 1664. 


The Information of Joseph Sayer, Clerke, Rect* of the church of Newbery, 
against William Milton, taken April the 15"*, 1664, befor the May* of Newbery. 

Easter Teusday, 1664. The May", Aldermen, and Burgesses, of the Burg of 
Newbery, being met togeather in the Vestry of the church of Newbery, togeather 
with the minister, to choose churchwardens for the yeare following. The said 
William Milton with several other persons tumultuously thrust themselves into 
the said vestry wheer they offerd severall abuses in their language to M* Weston, 
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Justice of the Peace, in the sayd Towne, & to the Minister, whom he the sayd 
Milton reproacht wth haveing taken the covenant, w** he never did, and with 
incourageing.a person to have served against the King; and complaint being made 
by som in the Vestry, that they thought their might be neer a hundred that met 
togeather to oppose the Vestry, it was replyed by the sayd Milton that they had 
a hundred more in a readiness to back them, wheeruppon one George White being 
one of those Y* came with the Sayd Milton pluckt him the sayd Milton by the 
Coate, wheeruppon he ceased 

And this I affirme in Verbo Sacerdotis. 

JOsEPH SAYER. 

The information of Will Smart, of Newbery, In-holder, taken before the Mayor 
of Newbery the 15" of Aprill, 1664, uppon Oath. 

This Informant sayeth uppon oath that William Milton being told that there 
was a hundred persons met in the church to oppose the Vestry in the election of 
Churchwardens, being there in a disorderly manner, replied they had an hundred 
more to doe the like. 

WILL Smart. 

These informations were delivered & taken upon oath the day & year above 
written before me, 

Gxo. CowsLaD, Mayor. 


- No. V. 
Proceedings against the ringleaders of the tumult. 
Shaw, Aprill 17%, 1664, 2 in y* Afternoone. 

My Lorp,—In obedience to yor Lord’ps com’andes, I have yesterday, beeing 
Satterday, required Justice against the mutineeres; And the Mayo’, Justice, 
and Recorder, haveing accordingly drawen Upp an Information against the 
Ring leaders off this late Tumult, wch they will Assert Uppon Oathe att y* 
Assises, whereunto they have bound 4 off theise fellowes; the 5‘ Milton is 
w" yo" Lord’p. And a 6 made a verie humble acknowledgement off his 
fault, desired pardon; and gave them an Assurance, y' he would never offend 
more; but bee A verie peaceable and Loyall Subject ; And uppon this account 
wee think it prudent to respitt o* proceedings against him; because it will 
breake the union and confedrecy of this Rebellious Crew. I had forgotten in 
my last to tell yo" Lord’p wt Milton’s principles are. He is A Rigid violent 
Presbyter, has beene A Rebell in y* Armies from his Cradle; comes not to 
Church, because M* Sayer was presented by his Mat’, Keeps a Coffee howse 
where all the Malecontents off this place frequently meete with great Con- 
fidence in his Secrecy. This fellow is off highe Value amongst all y* Non- 
conformists, and beeing Seditious to y* highest poynt, and bould, haveing 
little to loose, they think him a fitt Instrument to belch oute all theise affronts 
against y* booke off Com’on prayer and Confornety. Whilst wee had him 
under examinat’n att y*° Mayo™ howse on fryday night his friends and party 
drew together, and would, as I heare since, have entered the Mayo™ howse, 
to have hindered o* examination of him, by Numbers, Tumult, and Noise. 
And when O* Guardes hindered that, and severall tymes Com’anded them 
home, and would not permit them to come neare the howse, they drew 
themseves together in partyes in the Streetes, And discharged A pistoll as 
A Signall for their freinds to come together to the Rescue off Milton, w™ I 
heare they did intend to effect att any Rate whatever. But as soone as [ 
heard the pistoll goe off, I went oute Immediately, And caused the Guard to 
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stand to theire Armes, sent oute Bird to have apprehended the fellow y* dis- 
charged y* pistoll, but in y* darke, and by an accidentall fall he had, thoughe 
he and many others could heare him say he would kill or shoote some body, 
yet he missed him. Uppon this Signall I found they grew verie bould & con- 
fident off them selves that I was Inforced to leave Milton in the Custody off the 
Mayo’, whilst w the Souldiers W* I devided in 2 squadrons, I scowred the 
Streets, and forced the Seditious Rable into theire howses, and com’anded 
them to keepe within, and put out theire fyre and candle, weh beeing donn, 
I receaved Milton from y* Mayo’ and Com’itted him to y* Marshall. Yesterday, 
in the morneing the Mayo" and his brethren w™ his officers bestirred them 
selves to find oute who it was y‘ discharged this pistoll, but can learne 
nothing of it; And are in a verie great Apprehension that the Mayor and 
Towne will bee fyned for it. And though his worshipp was verie forward be- 
fore, yet since this Accident he is now so dilligent & so meeke, yo" lord’p 
would wonder att the change: the plaine Truthe is, all theise disorders are 
occasioned throughe his Cowardice and Ignorance, for he suffers himself to be 
governed in secrett by those that doe what they can to hinder obedience to 
the king and his lawes, and Conformety to the Church. This seditious Rable 
beeing now quite mad because they see theire Reigne is like to bee short, for 
theise New Church Wardens are Wise, Stout, and honest men that will doe 
theire duty, oppose this snivelling spiritt off presbytery to ys life, and promote 
conformety and good order in the Church. And they are the more affraid, 
because this next September the next Mayor that will bee chosen is off the 
same worthy temper, that by the United Indevours of an honest Mayor, 
A worthy Minister, and Conformeing Church Wardens, this towne is like to 
bee quite transformed, And the dominion of M* Poodbridge and his party 
quite at anend. Iff I had not taken a sufficient Guard w™ mee they would 
have triumphed in all, over Baffleing the Mayor, yo" Militia, theire minister, 
And all parts off his Ma‘* Authority. And as I am verie well assured, would 
have made A high Tumult this day in the Churche, in the publication off the 
Churchwardens they had chosen, which are men off that Ignorance and fleg- 
matique Temper that should have had neither witt nor courage to doe any 
part off theire duty, and so have left the church in disorder. My Lord, I am 
off opinion that Lff yo" Lord’p procure some severe letter to bee written to the 
Mayo to require him to Act in his place w more courage and resolution 
then he has hitherto don’, it will bee verie necessary, & it will set an end to 
the attempts of theise factious spiritts; who now I doe assure yo" lord’p are 
much dejected, are Ashamed of their selves, and sufficiently affraid. 

The wiser sort begin now to lay aside theire nutrality lest they should bee 
looked Uppon as partizans, and doe expect some great fyne to bee layd Uppon 
y* Towne, And the rather, because in this Tumult in y* night, some odd fel- 
lowes, whoes names wee can not learne, have throwen so many handfulls of 
dirt Uppon the Signe of the Crowne that Itt is but discernable what signe it is. 
The true reason of throweing this dirt Uppon the signe of the Crowne, I con- 
ceave to bee because William Smart who keeps that Inn, A verie Honest 
Cavaleere, gave in that Evidence Uppon oathe yo" lord’p sees his name and 
hand to in the Informat’o’ against Milton. This passage and theire pistol 
makes them all quake in ye expectation of some particular markes off his 
Ma** Indignation. Att p’esent all is quiett, and I hope’ and believe will 
continue so, I have donn it w oute the trouble off any other part off yo" 
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militia, but the foot off the towne who have behaved themselves honestly & 
well, for wee did take care to put those 30 Armes into honest handes: I 
think I shall not have cause to change more then 2 or 3 off them, but I be- 
lieve yo" lord’p will doe exceeding well, in A sharpe letter to the Mayo’, to lett 
him know yo" lord’ps sence of theise disorders, and y* you expect since the 
towne is soe unquiet, that yo" former charge of 40 foot shall stand; w* I 
shall put into so good A posture this next weeke, that I am reasonably confi- 
dent shall off them selves, w the conduct of the honest Ensigne Watts, keepe 
this place in peace and perfect obedience. I was this day att Church where 
I saw all thinges quiett, And A preparation for A numerous Com’union ; the 
mayo" himself receaveing this day, to give the greater countenance, and to see 
all things quiett theere; the next Sunday they will have another Com’union, so 
that all this dessigne off the presbiters is broken, who hoped theere would 
not have been above 20 com’unicants, but theere are above 300 who have 
given in theire names, and are not discomposed in theire charity by this 
Tumult, w*" was the great dessigne. I shall send yo" lord’p A copye of the In- 
formation against the rest, And hope that by yo" lord’ps prudent & excellent 
conduct of this above, by applyeing Apt severityes in this nick of tyme, the 
Interest off the king & the church shall bee established against all future op- 
position. After y* Sessions yo" lord’p shall againe receave an account of any 
other passages y‘ shall bee materiall. All things beeing now verie quiett, I 
shall dismiss y° Guard tomorrow. 
And in all duty remayne, My lo., 
Yo* lord’ps most humble servant, 
T. Doman. 


I beseech yo' lord’p excuse the confusion of theise lines, beeing in hast and 
the post stayeing for them. 


No. VI. (“ Intelligences.’’) 

This Lettar from Sc. [— Scott] to M. Aphara [Aphra Behn] Dat. 22 of 
Sep’ [1666] from Rotterdam, came to my hands the 22 our stile, the con- 
tents of w are as followeth :— 

1. That though the French have given advice by an express that Beaufort 
parted from Rochell the 13** instant for the channel, yef he is of opinion that 
the French will not come this yeare. 

2. That Bamfield” doth live at a very high rate, feasting and caressing many 
of the states, continues his address to Mad. Somerdike, whose brother is much 
with Bamfield. 

3. There is one Vanderlynden master of the sign of the Emperor, an Inn in 
Bruges, that formerly served Bamfield, doth now hould intelligence with him, 
and one Fannius of Middleburg. 

4. There is one Thomas Woodman, formerly a captain by sea & land for the 
parli™', hath lived at Bruges, but is now in Holland, and much with Doleman 
& Dewitt. He undertakes to sinck shipps and block upp the river of Thames to 
hinder trade, and soe make the people muteny. Dewitt hath sent him to the 
fleet with our Sidrach Lester, a notorious roague, and seems to be much pleased 
with what they doe propound. Sc. saith hee is very intimate with them both. 





> Joseph Bampfield, once an active partisan of the exiled royal family, but now 
belonging to the “ phanatique Inglish” party. 
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5. That col" Sidney is in great Esteem with Dewitt, and often in consulta- 
tion with Benjamyn Turly the quaker, beeing resolved to shape som designe 
for Ingland. Sidney and Bam doe not agree. Sc. desires that the quaker 
may be concealed as if wee had noe notice of him. He saith hee is in much 
credit their, and from him hee shall learn much. 

6. That their East India Fleet is not expected hoame this year, that they 
are in great disorder, and a little blow now would bring them to confusion. 

7. That our Lewis Parant, a Frenchman, that is or was a prissoner, in the 
Tower, was imployed by the F* king, and is an enemy. 


No. VII. (“ Intelligences.”’) 


The contents of a lettar Dat. 5 Octob. ’66, Rotterdam. 

That D. Ruiter * hath been all this time very sick, that on the 4 instant did 
arrive in a Yath at Rotterdam, and on the 5** went for Ansterdam, soe very ill 
that it is concluded hee will dy. 

The French fleet are returned into Brest. The Dutch are very hygh, be- 
cause, as they say, the Inglishe fleet are gon in, and durst not ingage them. 

They scorne extreamly the lettar that Kevit hath sent, and have resolved to 
receive noe more, and voted him a traytor. 

The phanatiques doe conclude, (because the post did not come this weeke,) 
that their are som troubles in Ingland; they are not com to any resolution to 
doe any thinge, nor can not, before Coll. Sidneys returne, who is expected som 
10 dayes hence; of what they doe, you shall have advice. 

You must have an eye upon M Cockyaine, the minister, who was formerly 
Whitlocks chaplyn, who doth correspond with Lockier, the minister, who is 
privetly heer, at one Mt Washington’s, a merchant, under whose covert they 
correspond. Washington’s son and wife are gon for Ingland, by way of Flanders, 


if they can bee seasonably mett with you may have some lettars. 

If hee had money, hee could doe much more than hee can now, hee would 
goe to Doleman and all the phanatique Inglish to Utrich, but for want can not 
goe, and soe not able to doe what hee would. 


ANCIENT BRITISH SHIELD. 


Sm,—During the very low water in 
the Thames in the month of September, 
1864, a boatman perceived in the bed 
of the river between Hampton and Wal- 
ton a round object, the nature of which 


he was at first unable to discern, but - 


after using his boat-hook for some time 
he brought to the surface the bronze 
shield a drawing of which I send you. 

It is a tarian or shield of the ancient 
Britons, and may safely be considered 
as belonging to the troops of Cassive- 
launus, who opposed Cwsar’s passage 
across the river at or near that place in 
45 B.C. 


The discovery of this relic adds one 
more to the three examples already 
known. Two have been found in Wales 
and one previously in the bed of the 
Thames, 

It is ornamented with twelve conten- 
tric circles, which, like the nineteen 
found on the Welsh types, may or may 
not have an astronomic reference. Be- 
tween each circle is a number of studs, 
but these are larger and less numerous 
than those on the Welsh shields, and 
differ materially from the one previously 
found in the Thames, so that the speci- 
men is altogether unique. 





© i.e. De Ruyter. 
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The word ‘tarian’ is supposed to be 
derived from the Welsh verb ¢ariana, ‘to 
clash,’ and under that name is referred 
to in many a Welsh adage :— 

* Goreu tarian wnder.”’ 
‘The best shield is righteousness.’ 


“Nid ond tarian.” 
‘The only defence is a shield.’ 


But these and other lines I might quote 


Ancient British Shield. 
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convey ideas altogether too modern to 
be satisfactory, and I cannot see why 
the Tyrian merchants who first im- 
ported these things into Britain before 
the first century might not have given 
their name to them. It is also called 
in the Welsh ysgwyd. This, however, 
is only the Latin scutum, but under 
this term it is frequently mentioned 


Ancient British Shield found in the Thames. 


by the bardic writers of the sixth and 
later centuries,— 
“ Oez ysgwn ysgwyd twn.” 
* Uplifted was the broken shield.’ 
Cynzelw. 

They are also said to have been fabri- 
cated of gold,— 

“ Aer ysgwn aur ysgwyd oez.”’ 

‘The stay of slaughter with the golden 

shield was he.’—Blezyn Vars. 

No such thing, however, is yet known 
to have been discovered, and golden may 
only refer to the colour of the brass, and 
not to-the material of the shield’s con- 
struction, a conclusion the colour of 
this one would seem to warrant; but 
the loss of the thirteen first books of 
Ammianus Marcellinus has left so much 
darkness around everything that relates 
to the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain 
that the frequent recurrence of their 
remains betraying great advancement 
in the arts, contrasted with our pre- 
viously formed ideas of an utterly bar- 
barous people, is most perplexing. Nor 
are the few notices of Britain we pos- 
sess more consistent. Gildas, speaking 
of them in the fourth century, says that 
the Romans gave “ energetic counsel to 
the timorous natives, and left them pat- 
terns by which to manufacture their 


arms ;” an assertion quite irreconcileable 
with the numerous defensive arms dis- 
covered in the Thames, which are evi- 
dently of the period of Cesar’s invasion 
and before the first century. 

Herodian, a Roman soldier and a 
Greek historian of the middle of the 
third century, in his description of the 
Britons in the time of Severus, says: 
“they are a very warlike and bloody 
people; their arms are only a narrow 
shield and a lance with a sword that 
hangs at their naked side.” Of the 
sword and the lance we have abundant 
instances, but how are we to reconcile 
the narrow shield with the circular 
form only discovered? The author says 
he was an eye-witness to what he has 
written, and yet he makes no mention 
of the axe or celt, by far the most nu- 
merous of the British weapons known. 

The memory of Cesar’s conflicts was 
long preserved among the Britons, and 
is alluded to in a curious ode in praise 
of Llewelyn ap Grufydd, composed by 
Llygad Gwr about the year 1270 :— 

* like Julius Cesar is the rapid pro- 

gress of the arms of Grufydd’s heir, 
his crimson lance is stained with 
gore.” 


It is scarcely worth while reviving 
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the old disputed question of the precise 
locality of Csesar’s passage across the 
Thames, but I was much struck with 
the appearance of Moreford (pointed 
out to me by Mr. Milner, of East Mole- 
sey, the owner of the shield,) not far 
from the spot where it was discovered. 


Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews. 





[ DEc. 


Moreford is clearly nothing but the 

Welsh Mawr-for, ‘the great pass,’ but 

this spot does not seem to have excited 

the attention it would appear to de- 

serve.—I am, &e., A.C. KIRKMANN. 
89, Chancery Lane ; 

Lilangorse, Breconshire. 





Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp fPotires. 





Some Account of the most Cele- 
brated Post-Medieval Preachers. By 
8S. Bartne Govp, M.A., Author of 
“Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas.” (Riv- 
ingtons.)—Tbis small volume is a very 
fitting companion to Dr. Neale’s “ Me- 
dizval Preachers,” and it will be found 
replete with theological, biographical, 
and bibliographical interest. It has the 
merit of giving more than the title-page 
would lead the reader to expect, as the 
Introduction furnishes a sketch of the 
history of preaching, in which the whole 
subject is ably handled. Coming to the 
book itself, we find it to contain sketches 
of ten preachers who are conceived by 
Mr. Gould to be fair representatives of 
their class in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. They are 
all of the Roman Church, and five of 
them are Jesuits; a Spanish bishop, 
a Flemish dean, an Italian congrega- 
tionalist, and two German priests make 
up the number. The majority of them 
are scarcely known, even by name, to 
the theological student, but, says our 
author, they are “remarkable for their 
originality, depth, and spirituality,” a 
point on which the reader has the means 
of judging for himself, as the work con- 
tains an elaborate analysis of one or 
more sermons by each preacher. These 
analyses will repay careful study, and 
indeed, in Mr. Gould’s opinion, they are 
calculated to be practically useful to 
clergymen in general. Contrary to the 
general opinion, he maintains that the 
Roman Church, at the period of which 
he writes, exhibited in the sermons of 
its great preachers a familiarity with 
Scripture which is not to be found in 
Protestant divines, and he hesitates not 
to condemn English = efforts as 
“for the most part hopelessly dull.” 
The old Roman preachers, he maintains, 
are pure and spiritual, and thus far dif- 
ferent from those of the present day, 
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whence he draws the conclusion, that 
whilst an English priest would find it 
hard to select a sermon from the latter 
which he could reproduce in his own 
pulpit, if he were to turn to the great: 
men of a past age he would meet with 
few passages that he would feel con- 
strained to omit. This is a controver- 
sial matter, on which we do not desire 
to enter, but we, notwithstanding, can 
and do commend the work as one of 
real interest aud importance, and, what 
might not be expected from its subject, 
written in an attractive style. 





Lives of the Warriors of the Thirty 
Years’ War: Warriors of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Lieut.-Gen. the 
Hon. Str Epwarp Cust, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “Annals of the Wars.” Parts 
I. and II. (Murray.) — Though drawn 
up for the very practical purpose of 
instructing military readers in the art 
of war by recording what great soldiers 
have done in former days, these volumes 
are not encumbered with a mass of 
technical detail that would render them 
distasteful to other classes; on the con- 
trary, they are agreeable reading, and 
as many of the biographies are not to 
be found in ordinary books of reference, 
they make a substantial addition to our. 
knowledge of a most important period, 
by recalling the names of several gene- 
rals, famous in, their day, but now 
almost forgotten. Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, Prince Maurice, ‘Tilly, and 
Wallenstein, have written their names 
in history, and are in no danger of 
oblivion ; but Pappenheim, Piccolomini, 
and Montecuculi, Bernhard of Saxe 
Weimar, Bauer, Horn, Wrangel, Mercy, 
and many lesser luminaries of the Thirty 
Years’ War, stand on different ground, 
and Sir Edward Cust has done well in 
constituting himself their biographer. 














Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


THe quiet that has recently reigned in English affairs has been 
suddenly broken by the news of an insurrection in Jamaica, in October 
last. From the account furnished by Governor Eyre to the Colonial 
Office, it appears that the negro population had planned a general 
massacre of the whites during the coming Christmas holidays, but the 
impatience of some of their number led to a premature outbreak, on 
a limited scale, at Morant Bay, which having been promptly dealt 
with by both the civil and military authorities, it is to be hoped that 
the threatened danger has been averted, although not without a heavy 





loss of life. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Oct, 27. John Green, esq., H.M.’s Agent 
and Consul-General in Wallachia, and John 
Augustus Longworth, esq., H.M.’s Consul- 
General in Servia, to be Ordinary Members of 
the Civil Division of the Third Class, or Com- 
panions of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Oct. 31. The Most Hon. George Charles, 
Marquis Camden, K.G., to be H.M.’s Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Brecon. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
to be Quartermaster-General, vice Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B., appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief at Gibraltar. 

George Buckley Mathew, esq., C.B., now 
H.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
publics of Central America, to be H.M.’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of Colombia. 

James Playster Harriss, William Peere Wil- 
liams Freeman, and John Gordon Kennedy, 
esqrs., now Third Secretaries, to be Second 
Secretaries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service. 

Capt. William Frederick Portlock Dadson, 
on half-pay of the Royal Marines, to be one of 
H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
vice John Dutton Hunt, esq., deceased. 
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Nov. 10. William Webb Follett Synge, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul-General in the Island of Cuba, 
to be H.M.’s Judge in the Mixed Court esta- 
blished at the Havannah, under the Treaty of 
the 28th of June, 1835, between Great Britain 
and Spain for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 

Melmoth Osborn, esq., to be Resident Magis- 
trate in the Colony of Natal. 

Nov. 14. The Right Hon. Thomas Crosbie 
William, Lord Dacre, to be H.M.’s Lieutenant 
of the county of Essex. 

Philip Griffith, esq., late H.M.’s Chargé 
d’Affaires to the United States of Columbia, 
to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

George Heyligar Aertsen Porter, esq., to be 
a Member of the Executive Council of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Isaac Farrington, esq., to be a non-elective 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Thomas Ewing Winslow, esq., to be one of 
the Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Nov. 17. Sir Carlo Arthur Henry Rumbold, 
bart., to be President and Senior Member of 
the Executive Council of the Virgin Islands. 
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BIRTHS. 


Aug.7. At Bhooj, Cutch, the wife of Sur- 
geon-Major Trestrail, H.M.’s 18th Regt. N.I., 
twins, a dau. and a son. 

Aug.30. At Trevendrum, Travancore, South- 
ern India, the wife of Alfred A. Davidson, esq., 
A.K.C.L., Madras Staff Corps, Captain in the 
Nair Brigade, a son. 

Sept. 4. At Murree, the wife of E. L. Om- 
maney, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

Sept. 6. At Roorkee, N.W.P., the wife of 
Major Medley, R.E., a son 

Sept. 8. At Bareilly, N.W.P., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Talbot Shakspear, Bengal Staff 
Corps, a son. 

At Gun Hill, Barbadoes, the wife of Edgar 
Grantham Bredin, esq., Major R.A., a dau. 

Sept.9. At Nynee Tal, the wife of Capt. 
Henri Campbell, Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Ahmednugger, Bombay, the wife of the 
Rev. A. L. Onslow, a dau. 

Sept.13. At Bombay, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Ewen Grant, Bombay Army, a son. 

Sept. 15. At Simla, the wife of Capt. W. K. 
Elles, 68th Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Umballa, the wife of S. N. 
McLeod Nairne, Lieut. H.M.’s. 94th Regt., a 
dau. 

Sept. 18. At Bellary, Madras Presidency, the 
wife of Cupt. H. Powys Lane, R.H.A., a son. 

At Puttialee, N.W.P., the wife of C. H. T. 
Crosthwaite, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

Sept. 19. At Bangalore, Madras, the wife of 
Capt. B. L. Gorcon, R.H.A., a dau. 

Sept. 20, At Nynee Tal, N.W.P., the wife of 
Capt. D. Limond, Royal Bengal Engineers, a 
son. 

Sept.21. At Mehidpore, Central India, the 
wife of Capt. J. Forbes Robertson, H.M.’s 
Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 

Sept. 26. At Jaulnah, the wife of Capt. 
William George Ward, Madras Staff Corps, a 
dau. 

Oct. 8. At Meerut, the wife of Major C. M. 
Young, R.A., a son. 

Oct. 16. At Anglesea, Gosport, the wife of 
Capt. J. P. Murray, R.M., a son. 

Oct. 19. At the Parsonage, Grafham St. 
Andrew, near Guildford, Surrey, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas T. Trenow, a son. 

Oct. 20. At Glenforsa House, Argyllshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Greenhill Gardyne, a dau. 

Oct, 21. At Rome, the Comtesse Arthur 
Dillon, a son. 

At St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, the Hon. 
Mrs. W. Knox Wigram, a dau. 

At H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, the wife 
of Dr. Cree, R.N., a son. 

At Manor House, Riding, Northumberland, 
Mrs. J. C. Fenwick, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of the Rev. W. A. 
Newman, a son. a 


At Christiana, Norway, the wife of the Rev. 8. 
Bryan Crowther, British Chaplain at Christiana, 
a son. 

Oct, 22. At New Wandsworth, the wife of 
Major De Carteret, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Marcell 
Conran, 56th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 23. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Anderson, Adjutant-Gen. 
of Militia, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Spencer Vansittart, a dau. 

At Boltons, West Brompton, the wife of 
Capt. Eustace Hill, Madras Staff Corps, Roy 
Bareilly, Oude, a dau. 

At Aldershot, the wife of F. H. Maitland, esq., 
8th Hussars, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, the wife of 
Edward Bradford, esq., a son. 

At Plumbland Rectory, Cumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. Shepley W. Watson, a son. 

At Stubbing Court, Derbyshire, the wife of 
T. H. Pedley, esq., a son. 

At Malta, the wife of the Rev. Edward Hill- 
man, Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

Oct. 24. At Evington Place, the wife of Sir 
Courtenay Honywood, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Philip Somer- 
ville, R.N., a son. 

At Upton Place, Essex, the wife of Capt. R. 
R. Western, R.N., a son. 

At Honeyborough, near Pembroke Dock, 
the wife of Col. Gother Mann, C.B., R.E. 
a dau. 

At the Vaux Garny, near St. Servan, the 
wife of Major A. A. Shaw, late Madras Army, 
a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. Morton Eden, 
R.A., a son. 

At Redland-vale, Bristol, the wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Openshaw, M.A., a dau. 

At Great Yarmouth, the wife of Capt. Wm. 
Dods, Adjutant East Norfolk Militia, a dau. 

At Chelsea Hospital, the wife of F. W. Eb- 
hart, esq., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Wm. Anderson, 
esq., Surgeon R.N., a dau. 

At Stoke Rectory, Grantham, the wife of the 
Rev. Cecil Edward Fisher, a dau. 

Oct. 25. At Malta, the wife of Capt. J. G. 
Goodenough, R.N., H.M.S. “ Victoria,” a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Hoxton, Mrs. G, 
P. Pownall, a son. 

Oct. 26. In Lowndes-square, the Lady Helen 
MacGregor, of MacGregor, a dau. 

At Alverstoke, Hants, the wife of Capt. 
Commerell, R.N., V.C., H.M.S. “ Seorpion,” 
a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Lieut.-Col. S. 
Stallard, R.A., @ son. 

At Abergele, the wife of Capt. G. F. Pearson, 
Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 
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At the Grammar School, Sudbury, the wife 
of the Rev. Francis Slater, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Augustus Stavely 
Murray, Paymaster R.A., a son. 

Oct. 27. At Leek, Staffordshire, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. G. Carruthers, K.M., a son. 

At Tettenhall Parsonage, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. H. D. De Brissey, a dau. 

At Arlesey Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Folliott Scott, a son. 

Oct. 28. In Springfield-road, the wife of 
Capt. Hoskyn, R.N., a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. H. E. 
Moberly, a dau. 

At Wargrave, Berks., the wife of Capt. W. 
A. Baker, R.E., a son. 

At Worthen, Shropshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Burd, a dau. 

Oct, 29. At Latimer, the Lady Chesham, a son. 

At Charlton, near Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. T. Moxon, Retired List Madras Army, 
acon, 

At Came House, near Dorchester, the wife 
of C, B. Skinner, esq., a son. 

At Boldon House, West Boldon, the wife of 
G. J. Hay, esq., Capt. 2nd West York Light 
Infantry, a son. ” 

Oct. 30, In Montagu-st., Portman-sq., the 
wife of Capt. H. L. Prendergast, R.E., a son. 

At Castelnau House, Mortlake, the wife of 
H. D. Willock, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

At the Grammar School, Weymouth, the 
wife of the Rev. John Ellis, M.A., a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Southsea, Hants., the wife of 
Sir Francis Blackwood, bart., a dau. 

At Wolverton Rectory, near Newbury, Berks., 
the wife of Henry Elmbirst Reader, esq., late 
Capt. 12th Royal Laneers, a dau. 

At Sunderland, the wife of Comm. Basil Hall, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “ Active,” a son, 

At Edinburgb, the’wife of Comm. J. Murray, 
R.N., of Murraythwaite, a son. 

In Chester-sq., the wife of the Rev. Augus- 
tus G. Legge, a son. 

At Leyton, Essex, the wife of Edward 
Masterman, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Little Milton, the wife of 
the Rev. W. G. Sawyer, a dau. 

At Keastwick, Kirkby Lonsdale, the wife of 
the Rev. Frank Taylor, a dau. 

At New Brompton, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Villiers Forbes, R.M.L.I., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Gainford, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Edleston, a son. 

At Stoodleigh, near Tiverton, the wife of the 
Rey. Charles Sloggett, a son. 

Nov. 1, In Lowndes-st., the Viscountess 
Malden, a son. . 

At Holmwood, Hinton, near Bath, the wife 
of Capt. Henry Raby, V.C., R.N., a son. 

In Hyde-park-terr., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lothian Nicholson, R.E., a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Major Godby, R.A., 
a son. 

At Nayland Par ge, Colehest 
of the Rev. J. T. Brown, a son. 

At Beechy Park, Baltinglass, co. Carlow, 
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Births. 
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the wife of George A. Warden, esq., H.M.’s 
19th Regt., a son. 

At Liversedge Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Fowler, M.A., a dau. 

Nov. 2. At Newburgh Park, Yorkshire, the 
Lady Julia Wombwell, a son and heir. 

At Colchester, the wife of Col. Knox, R.A., 
a son. 

At Gosport, the wife of Capt. Butt, 75th 
Regt., a son and heir. 

At the Vicarage, Carmarthen, the wife of 
the Rey, Latimer Maurice Jones, a dau. 

Nov. 3. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Michael 
Biddulph, esq., M.P., a dau, 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Thellusson, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Piers, R.N., 
a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Lampen, 
Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Pembroke, the wife of Comm, F. Harvey, 
R.N., a son, 

Nov. 4. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Col. Chas. 
Mills, a dau. 

At Saffron Walden, the wife of the Rev. T. 
C. Beasley, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Tardebigge, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickins, a dau. 

At Highfield, Doncaster, the wife of the Rev. 
Albert Smith, a son, 

Nov. 5. At her father’s, Inverleith House, 
Edinburgh, tbe wife of Capt. A. Forbes Mackay, 
92nd (Gordon) Highlanders, a son. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, the wife of C. G. 
O’Callaghan, esq., J.P., D.L., of Ballinahinch, 
co. Clare, a dau. j 

In Chester-sq., the wife of the Rev. John 
H. Snowden, a son, 

At the Leys, Farnborough, Kent, the wife of 
Henry J. Latter, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Dunkirk, Faversham, the 
wife of the Rev. W. J. Springett, a dau. 

Nov. 6. At Castle Coole, Ireland, the 
Countess of Belmore, a dau. 

At Shrewsbury, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Cure- 
ton, a son. 

At Castle Townsend, the wife of H. J. 8. 
Townsend, esq., late 2nd Life Guards, a son. 

In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. A. Trevor, M.A., a son. 

Nov.7. At Colhays, the wife of Alexander 
Wm, Adair, esq., of Heatherton Park and 
Colhays, and late Capt. 52nd Light Infantry, 
a son and heir. 

At Chicheley Vicarage, Bucks., the wife of 
the Rev. W. Jeudwine, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Skendléby, the wife of the 
Rey. H. J. Cheales, a son. 

At Freshford, near Bath, the wife of Capt. 
C. P. Miller, lst Royal East Middlesex Militia, 
a son. 

In Fitzroy-square, the wife of the Rev. Jas. 
Lonsdale, a son. 

At Oakley Rectory, near Basingstoke, the 
wife of the Rev. John Monkhouse, a con. 

Nov. 8, At Hastings, the Hon, Mrs. Adol- 
phus Graves, a dau. 
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At the Vicarage, Keswick, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Jas. Pollock, a son. 

In Lupus-st., St. George’s-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. George D. W. Dickson, a dau. 


Births —Marriages. 


[Drc. 


Nov. 9. At Lodsworth, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Padmore Noble, a son. 

Nov. 10. At her mother’s residence, Dover, 
the wife of Capt. H. G. Elliot, R.M.L.L., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 20. At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
John Cotton, youngest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Rowley, D.D., of Willey Rectory, Shropshire, 
to Mary Rose, youngest dau. of the late Ven. 
O. Mathias, Archdeacon of Akaroa. 

Aug. 8. At Rangoon, Birmah, Lieut. Beau- 
champ Coldclough, Adjutant 19th Regt. of 
Foot, to Adelaide Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Piccope, of Farndon, 
Cheshire, and of St. Paul’s, Manchester, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. Cornelius Bayley, 
D.D., of St. James’s, Manchester. 

Aug. 17. At Nynee Tal, N.W.P., W. W. 
Clarke, esq., C.E., Rohileund District, to 
Emily Anne, eldest dau. of Major E. B. Bere, 
late H.M.’s 16th Lancers. 

Aug. 31. At St. James’s Cathedral, Port 
Louis, Arthur, only son of the late Andrew 
John Scott, esq., of Falstone, Northumberland, 
to Anne Sophia, eldest dau>of Frederick Mylius 
Dick, esq. 

Sept.7. At Allahabad, George S. D. Dale, 
esq., Bengal C.S., to Alice Augusta, eldest dau. 
of Major William Davis, H.M.’s Bengal Staff 
Corps, and Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Police, 
N.W.P. 

Sept. 8. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Charles Alexr. Edw. Stapleton Carter, esq., 
Bengal Army, eldest son of Lieut.-Col, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Carter, to Helen, eldest dau. of the 
late John Cowie, esq., and niece of the Hon, 
David Cowie, of H.M.’s Supreme Council. 

Sept.19. At Byculla, Bombay, Capt. Jervis 
Harpur, Bombay Staff Corps, to Gertrude 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of Herbert Giraud, M.D., 
Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, and Principal 
of Grant Medical College. 

Sept. 20. At Nynee TAl, Dr. 8. E. Maunsell, 
97th Regt., third son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Maunsell, of Fintona, co. Tyrone, to Madeline 
Cecilia, second dau. of Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals John Burnie Dickson, Retired List H.M.’s 
Bengal Army. 

Sept. 21. At Vepery, Madras, Rowland 
Willis, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, son of the late 
Rev. Arthur Willis, M.A., of Ludlow, Salop, to 
Harriette Helen, only dau. of the lute Samuel 
Good Barber, esq., and niece of Capt. Barber, 
of the Jewkes, Tenbury. 

Sept. 26. At Cloghane, John Coote Ovens, 
esq., Surgeon 5th Dragoon Guards, only son of 
the Rev. James Ovens, Rector of Inniskeel, 
co. Donegal, to Minnie Theresa, dau. of Robert 
Conway Hickson, esq., J.P., Fermoyle, co. 
Kerry. ¥ 

Sept. 28. At Landour, N.W.P., Arthur Old- 
ham, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s. Bengal Army, eldest 


son of Joseph Oldham, esq., of Oakfield, Chud- 
leigh, Devon, to Matilda Helen, third dau, of 
the late Robert Hodges, esq. 

Oct.1. At the Church of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, St. James’s, Spanish-place, Manchester- 
square, Capt. George Heblethwayte Boynton. 
late 17th Lancers, to Elizabeth Anne Cecily, 
only dau. of Thomas Prickett, esy., of The 
Avenue, Bridlington, Yorkshire. 

Oct.9. At Point de Galle, Ceylon, Edward 
George Jenkinson, esq., B.C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner, and Settlement Officer at Jhansee, 
Bundelcund, eldest son of the Rev. J. 8. Jen- 
kinson, Vicar of Battersea, to Annabella Georgi- 
ana, widow of James Ballantyne, esq., LL.D. 

Oct. 17. At the Cathedral, Toronto, C.W., 
Edward Sydney Burnett, esq., Capt. Royal 
Artillery, to Marion Grasett, youngest dau. of 
Thomas D. Harris, esq., of Toronto. 

Oct. 19, At Christ Church, Clifton, the Rev, 
John Meek Clark, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, to Emily Elizabeth, only 
child of Henry A. Palmer, esq., of Sanibourne 
House, Clifton. 

At East Hothly, Sussex, the Rev. Henry 
Robinson, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, h.-p., 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of William Gilliat, esq., 
of Barham House, East Hothly. 

At Wilton, near Salisbury, the Rev. Charles 
Hubert Burrows, Curate of Sunningdale, Berks., 
and eldest son of Charles Burrows, esq., of 
Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, London, to 
Sarah Elizabeth, only child of William Rob- 
son, esq., of Wilton. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, Francis Roberts, 
esq., R.A., son of R. Roberts, esq., to Ellen 
Beresford, dau. of Solomon Watson, esq., New 
Brighton, Monkstown. 

At Boston, George, eldest son of Thomas 
Marley, esq., of Bishop Auckland, to Marie 
Anne Caroline, eldest dau. of William Simonds, 
esq., Mayor of Boston. 

Oct. 21. At St. Peter’s, Belsize-park, William 
Spilling, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 14th Lra- 
goons, to Harriot Anne, widow of Charles 
McNaughten, esq., and only dau. of the late 
Charles James Beart, esq., R.N., of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

Oct, 24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Prince Michel Viangali-Handjeri, to H.S.H. the 
Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, 
only dau. of the late Prince of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Noer. 

At St. Mary-the-Less, Durham, the Rev. 
Henry Frederick Long, M.A., Incumbent of 
Ferry Hill, to Jane Eleanor, youngest dau. 
of the late Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, D.D. 
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At Trinity Church, Marylebone, George 
Croft Huddleston, esq., Capt. 13th Hussars, 
eldest son of the Rev. George Huddleston, of 
Tunworth, Hants., to Emily Henrietta, only 
dau. of the Right Hon. William N. Massey. 

At Christ Church, Highbury, Charles Duke 
Page, esq., of Chichester, to Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. James Caporn, Vicar 
of Fakely, Essex. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Wodley Ashfield, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, te Laura Elizabeth, dau. of 
W. C. Brand, esq., late of Frome. 

At Christ’s Church, Chorleywood, the Rev. 
David Ingles, Curate of Cookham Dean, to 
Anna, youngest dau. of the Rev. Arthur Scriv- 
ener, Incumbent of Chorleywood, Herts. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, Henry F. G. 
Webster, esq., Capt. 20th Regt., to Kate, dau. 
of Capt. Mitchell, late 60th Royal Rifles. 

At Thrybergh, Yorkshire, Richard James 
Streatfeild, esq., of the Recks, near Uckfield, 
Sussex, to Mary Williams, eldest dau. of James 
Williams Scarlett, esq., of Thrybergh Park. 

At Llanrwst, Thomas George Norris, esq., 
of Southernay, Exeter, to Rhoda Cecil Howell, 
of Gorphwysfa, Llanrwst. s 

At Christ Church, Cheltenham, Henry Chas. 
Ross Johnson, esq., barrister-at-law, to Jessie 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Jas. Webster, 
esq., of Hatherley Court, Cheltenham. 

At Trinity Church, Margate, the Rev. Arthur 
John Bridgman, B.A., of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, to Tryphena, younger dau. of Isaac 
Ratford, esq., of Bromley, Middlesex. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, the Rev. J. H. 
Whiteley, Rector of Pedmore, Worcestershire, 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Richard Warwick, esq., 
Heron Court, Richmond, Surrey. 

Oct. 25. At Turvey, Beds., the Rev. Henry 
Gordon Hopkins, M.A., Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, youngest son of John Castell Hopkins, 
of Elton Hall, Durham, esq., to Emily Marian, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. B. Russell, Rector 
of Turvey and Rural Dean. 

At the parish church, Brighton, the Rev. 
Thomas Lilford Neil Causton, elder son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Henry Causton, Incumbent 
of St. Michael’s, Highgate, to Josephina, third 
dau. of the late John Barton, esq., of East 
Leigh, Hants. 

Oct. 26. At Birbury, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
Humberston Skipwith, son of the late Sir Grey 
Skipwith, bart., to Adelaide Emma, only child 
of the Rev. Henry Bidduiph, Rector of Birbury, 
and granddau. of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, 
fifth baronet. 

At St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, W. H. Ernest, 
eldest son of W. Bagge, esq., M.P., of Stradsett 
Hall, Norfolk, to Alice, second dau. of Alfred 

Giles, esq., of the Oaks, Wimbledon-park. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Bath, Alex.Wynch, 
esq., Capt. R.A., third son of Col. John Wynch, 
late Madras Horse Artillery, to Mary Jane, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. G. Balmain, R.A. 

At Barking, Edward Hobart Barlee, esq., 
of Old Broad-street, London, solicitor, eldest 
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son of the late Rev. Edward Barlee, Rector of 
Worlingworth, Suffolk, to Emily Ann, young- 
est dau. of the late Henry Charles Verbeke, 
esq., of the Grange, Ilford, Essex. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major M. J. Feil- 
den, formerly M.P. for the borough of Black- 
burn, and second son of the late Sir William 
Feilden, bart., of Feniscowles, Lancashire, to 
Alice, second dau. of the late James Thoume, 
esq., of Bon Air, in the Island of Guernsey. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Arthur Hen. Coney, 
esq., Capt. and Bt,-Major 67th Regt., to Mary 
Annie, only dau. of Charles Hives, esq., of 
Holmwood House, Gloucestershire. 

At Bishopsbourne, Charles Stewart, eldest 
son of Charles Hardy, esq., of Chilham Castle, 
Kent, to Fanny Alice, second dau. of Matthew 
Bell, esq., of Bourne Park. 

At Mothel, Arthur Ridley, eldest and only 
surviving son of the Rev. James Hearn, late 
of Hatford, Berks., to Susannah O’Grady, 
youngest dau. of John De Courcy Hearn, esq., 
of Shanakill House, co. Waterford. 

At St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, the Rev. Francis 
Storer Clark, Association Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, Norwich, son of 
Robert Clark, esq., Farnham, Surrey, to Mary 
Ann, dau. of the late Rev. B. Young, Vicar of 
Tuddenham, near Ipswich. 

At Windsor, Nova Scotia, James Urquhart 
Mosse, esq., H.M.’s 17th Regt., third son of 
the late Thomas Mosse, esq., J.P., of Knock- 
finne, Queen’s County, formerly Captain in 
the Royal Scots Regt., and grandson of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. B. Forbes Gordon, of Balbi- 
than, Aberdeenshire, to Catherine Morden, 
second dau. of Col. Edward Kent Strathearn 
Butler, of Martock House, Hants., late Lieut.- 
Col. commanding H.M.’s 35th Regt. 

Oct. 27. At Cranford, Northants,, Capt. A. 
H. Hoskins, R.N., to Dorothea, only dau. of 
the Rev. Sir George 8. Robinson, bart., of 
Cranford. 

Oct. 28. At Christ Church, North Brixton, 
William Hill Corrie, esq., of Edinburgh, eldest 
son of the late Wm. Byrom Corrie, esq., to 
Emily Augusta, youngest dau. of Col. Bowland 
Moffat, commanding the troops in the Ba- 
hamas. 

Oct. 30. At Morden, Surrey, Col. Daniel 
Lysons, C.B., Deputy Quartermaster-General 
in Canada, to Anna Sophia Briscoe, dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden and 
Rural Dean. 

At Trinity Church, Edward, eldest son of 
the late Gen. Bacon and Lady Charlotte Bacon, 
and grandson of Edward, fifth Earl of Oxford, 
to Alice, fifth dau. of William John Law- 
rence, esq. 

At St. Nicholas’, Galway, John T. Reilly, 
esq., of Scarvagh House, co. Down, to Elisa- 
beth, dau. of the late James O’Hara, esq., of 
Lenaboy, Galway, and granddau. of the last 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

Oct. 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lord 
Howard, to Victoria Francisca, eldest dau. of 
Mons. A. Boyer, of Paris. 
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In St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Guy Lloyd, esq., 
D.L., of Croghan, co. Roscommon, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Sir Gilbert King, bart., 
D.L., of Charlestown, in the same county, and 
Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin. 

At the Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, Robert 
Horsley Ricketts Rowley, esq., Capt. R.A., 
son of the late Capt. Robert Rowley, R.N., to 
Amelia, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. A. Lorn 
Campbell, H.H.’s Bengal Cavalry (retired), 
and granddau. of Abercromby Dick, esq., late 
Bengal C.S. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., William 
Rayne Foot, esq., of Belsize-road, St. John’s- 
wood, to Eliza Annie, only dau. of the late 
Robert Edgar, esq., and niece of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Scudamore W. Steel, K.C.B., 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Childwall, Capt. Christian, R.N., third 
son of the late Samuel Christian, esq., of 
Malta, to Emily Margaret, youngest dau. of 
James Moore, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Catherington, Hants., Thomas Evans, 
esq., of Winterton Lodge, Littlehampton, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth Robinson, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry James Parsons, B.D., 
Rector of Saunderton, Bucks., and Vicar of 
Arundel, Sussex. 

Nov. 2. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., John 
Garnett Rathborne, esq., of Dunsinea, co. 
Dublin, to Eliza, widow of Lieut.-Col. W. F. 
Hunter, of H.M.’s 2nd Bombay Cavalry, and 
eldest dau. of William F. Burnley, esq., of 
Edinburgh. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, William Anthony 
Glynn, esq., late of the 26th (Cameronian) 
Regt., elder son of William Anthony Glynn, 
esq., of Fairy Hill, Isle of Wight, and Boyton, 
Cornwall, to Margaret Anderson, only dau. of 
Robert Wigram Crawford, esq., M.P. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-pk., 
Henry Charles Mansergh, esq., Capt. 4th 
West India Regt., of Rock Savage, co. Tippe- 
rary, to Emily, dau. of the Right Hon. William 
Yates and Lady Jane Peel, of Baginton, War- 
wickshire. 

At Christ Church, Crouch-end, Hornsey, 
Henry James Thompson, esq., to Ann Susannab, 
only dau. of the late John Hatch, esq., Capt. 
R.N., late of Walmer. 

Nov. 7. At St. Bartholomew’s, Sydenham, 
Edward Rowe Fisher, esq., late Captain 4th 
Dragoon Guards, only son of Thomas Fisher, 
esq., of Thorncombe, near Guildford, to Edith 
Maria, only dau. of Mayow Wynell Adams, 
esq., of Sydenham. 

At Nackington, Wm, Paterson, esq., Capt. 
and Adjutaut of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Hilton, of Nackington House, Canterbury. 

At St. Mary’s, Walthamstow, the Rev. Mor- 
timer Lloyd Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
John’s, Walthamstow, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late George Walker, esq., of Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

At Christ Church, Folkestone, the Rev. Wm. 
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Clementson, M.A., Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, to Ann Roberts, only 
dau. of the late James Holmes, esq., of Folke- 
stone, and Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 

At Turweston, Francis William, second son 
of the late Fiennes Wykeham-Martin, esq., of 
Leeds Castle, Kent, to Julia Margarette, eldest 
dau. of the late William Willes, esq., of Astrop, 
Northamptonshire. 

Nov. 8. At Worlingham, Lawrence, second 
son of Frederick Harrison, esq., of Lancazter- 
gate, Hyde-park, to Mary Anna, second dau. 
of the Rev. Sir Charles Clarke, bart., of Wor- 
lingham Hall, Suffolk. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Wm. Mills Molony, 
esq., High Sheriff of Clare, late Major 22nd 
Regt., eldest son of James Molony, esq., D.L., 
of Kiltanon, to Mariane, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Fannin, esq. 

At 8t. Nicholas, Brighton, William Cloves, 
eldest son of Henry Tamplin, esq., of Brighton, 
to Henrietta Christiana, fourth dau. of the late 
Robert Wilmot Schneider, esq., of the 72nd 
Highlanders, and J.P. for the county of 
Essex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major George 
Weld, of the Bengal Staff Corps, to Eleanor 
Letitia, widow of James Field, esq., Akyab, 
and eldest dau. of the late John George Crowe, 
esq., of Calcutta. 

At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Francis Palmer Lyne, 
esq., Assistant-Paymaster R.N., eldest son of 
Francis Lyne, esq., F.R.G.S., of Hambledon, 
Hants., to Robina Sophia Hare, widow of 
Lieut. E. M. Hare, Madras Army, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Hastings Hawes Harrington. 

At Holywood Church, Capt. Francis William 
Stubbs, R.A., to Caroline Euphemia, eidest 
dau. of the late Arthur Kennedy Forbes, esq., 
of Newstone, co. Meath. 

Nov. 9. At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, Lieut. 

J. A. Sweny, R.M.L.1L., to Effield Eleanor, 
widow of William Willmott, esq., Sherborne, 
Dorset, and dau. of Major Messiter, 69th 
Regt. 
Nov. 11, At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Mon- 
tagu, youngest son of Thomas Hankey, esq., 
of Eaton-sq., to Alice, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Hankey. 

At Christ Church, Battersea, Laurence Peel, 
esq., of Pinner, Watford, son of the late Rev. 
Frederick Peel, of Willingham, Lincolnshire, 
to Emily Frances, dau. of Philip Cazenove, 
esq., of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

Nov. 16. At Windlesham, the Rev. Robert 
Scarlett Grignon, Rector of St. John’s, Lewes, 
to Mary Augusta, eldest dau, of the late Col. 
Sir Edmund Currey, K.C.H., of Erlwood, and 
the Hon. Lady Currey. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, the Rev. Edward 
Geoghegan, M.A., Incumbent of Bardsea, Lan- 
eashire, to Margaret Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Erskine Head, M.A., late Rector 
of Feniton, Devon, and niece of Sir Francis B. 
Head, bart., K.C.H., sometime Governor of 
Upper Canada. 
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Viscount Patmerstoy, K.G., &c. 

Oct, 18. At Brockett Hall, Herts., 
aged 81 all but two days, Viscount Pal- 
merston, Prime Minister. 

The deceased peer, Henry John Tem- 
ple, was the eldest surviving son of 
Henry, second Viscount, by his second 
wife, Mary, only daughter of Benjamin 
Mee, Esq. He was born in Park-street, 
Westminster *, Oct. 20, 1784, and_suc- 
ceeded to the title April 17, 1802. His 
education commenced at Harrow, was 
continued at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and was completed at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1806. In the same year, 
when the formation of the Grenville ad- 
ministration obliged Lord Henry Petty, 
on his accession to the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to appeal to his 
constituents, Lord Palmerston, then 
little more than of age, contested with 
him the representation of Cambridge 
University; he was unsuccessful, and 
though his name appeared in a double 
return from Horsham, he failed to ob- 
tain a seat in Parliament. In the fol- 
lowing year he again contested the Uni- 
versity, but failed, when he was returned 
for Newport, Isle of Wight, which he con- 
tinued to represent until elected member 
for Cambridge. On the formation of the 
Duke of Portland’s administration, Lord 
Palmerston, who had displayed consider- 
able ability in Parliament, was appoint- 
ed a junior Lord of the Admiralty; and 
a speech made by him on the 3rd of 





* This fact appears in the “‘ Salisbury Jour- 
nal” of Noy. 1, 1784; his place of birth is 
usually said to have been Broadlands, near 
Romsey, the family seat. 


February, 1808, in opposition to Mr. 
Ponsonby’s motion for the production of 
papers explanatory of the grounds on 
which the Administration had advised 
the expedition against Copenhagen, may 
be regarded ag an indication of the prin- 
ciple of much of his subsequent practice 
as a diplomatist. In 1809, on the re- 
signation of the Secretaryship at War 
by Lord Castlereagh, Lord Palmerston 
was appointed to that office; which he 
continued to fill until 1828, under the 
successive administrations of Mr. Per- 
ceval, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Can- 
ning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of 
Wellington. He exhibited remarkable 
ability in his conduct as Secretary at 
War. He found his office, when he 
entered it, in a state of the greatest 
confusion, but he left it in the highest 
possible order. He matured and carried 
into effect arrangements for disposing 
of vast arrears of unsettled accounts, to 
the great pecuniary gain and advantage 
of the public, and at the same time he 
originated various rules and regulations 
under which the system of military 
finance was at once simplified and im- 
proved. Whilst discharging the duties 
of Secretary at War, the welfare as well 
as the honour of the British army was 
the subject of his constant solicitude. 
In the latter years of his administration 
he signalized himself by the constant 
skirmishes he held with the late Mr. 
Hume. During the whole of this period 
he confined himself in his speeches in 
Parliament chiefly to the business of his 
department ; interfering occasionally 
only in discussions on other topics. 
Among these exceptions, however, was 
the important and vexed question of 
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Catholic Emancipation, to which he had 
always given a steady support. A dif- 
ference of opinion on the East Retford 
disfranchisement question occasioned his 
withdrawal from office, and he remained 
in opposition until the accession of Earl 
Grey to power in Nov. 1830, when he 
received the post of Foreign Secretary 
in the Whig Ministry which was then 
formed, and he was ever after a pro- 
minent leader of the Liberal party. He 
resigned when Sir Robert Peel, in 1834, 
came into office, but resumed his func- 
tions under Lord Melbourne in 1835. 
The following six years were perhaps 
the period during which he attained 
that reputation for brilliancy, alertness, 
and omniscience as a Foreign Minister, 
which has made his name a word of 
exultation to his admirers, and of exe- 
cration and fear to some foreign Go- 
vernments, It was during this time 
that over the Continent, from Spain to 
Turkey, the name of “ Palmerston” began 
to be used as synonymous with English 
diplomatic activity; and it was during 


the same time that a party of erratic 


politicians sprang up in England, who 
sought to prove that he was a voluntary 
tool of Russia, and argued for his im- 
peachment. 

In 1841 Sir Robert Peel again came 
into power, and Lord Palmerston went 
out of office with his party, and ceased 
to have any connection with the direc- 
tion of public affairs. He did not, how- 
ever, cease his interest in them or in the 
general discussion on politics. Indeed, 
the close of that: session saw him appear 
in a new character. The leader of the 
party, Lord John Russell, seeing the 
hopelessness of making an impression in 
the then state of the public mind, left 
the House of Commons some time before 
the session terminated, and the duty of 
watching the ministerial movements de- 
volved upon Lord Palmerston. There 
was no renewal of these annual reviews, 
for in the following session the income 
tax and the revisal of the tariff fully 
exonerated the ministry from the charge 
of idleness or inefficiency. Lord Palmer- 
ston, therefore, went back to his old 
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réle—that of watching the conduct of 
foreign affairs, which were now in the 
hands of Lord Aberdeen. The principle 
on which he raised an opposition to his 
measures was on the question of the 
Ashburton treaty with the United States 
respecting the settlement of the north- 
eastern boundary of Canada with the 
State of Maine. The long-litigated ques- 
tion was settled by giving to the States 
a strip of territory which had long been 
considered as British territory, and 
which had been colonized by British 
settlers, on the faith of its being so. 
This by no means suited the tempera- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, who, ever 
jealous of his country’s rights and 
dignity, brought the treaty containing 
this cession before the House, and stig- 
matized it as the “ Ashburton Capitula- 
tion.” He met with but few sympa- 
thizers, however ; and though his speech 
was listened to with great attention, 
yet the House thinned the moment he 
finished, and in a short time it was 
counted out, so that his motion for a 
vote of censure was never put from the 
chair. On the question of the Corn 
Laws, Lord Palmerston publicly an- 
nounced in 1845 bis conversion to the 
principle of absolute repeal, having be- 
fore that time been in favour of a fixed 
duty, levied for the purposes of revenue. 
When Sir Robert Peel came to the 
same determination, his cabinet being 
of opinion that the work ought to be 
left to the Liberal party, resigned office, 
and Lord John Russell was sent for by 
the Queen, and entrusted with the task 
of forming a new Government. He so- — 
licited the assistance of his old colleagues, 
including Earl Grey and Lord Palmer- 
ston. The former nobleman disapprov- 
ing of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, 
refused to render any assistance to Lord 
John unless Lord Palmerston were ex- 
cluded from office. Lord Palmerston on 
the other hand expressed his willingness 
to refrain taking office, but promised to 
give the new Government all the sup- 
port he could. The quarrel, however, 
disconcerted the measures of the Whig 
leader, and Sir Robert Peel was there- 
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fore called to the helm, and under his 
auspices the law abolishing the protec- 
tive duty on corn was passed. Soon 
afterwards Sir Robert’s cabinet broke 
up through the dissensions of the party 
of which he was the head, and Lord 
Palmerston again came into office as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the sum- 
mer of 1846, as a member of the new 
Whig Ministry of Lord John Russell. 
He continued to direct the diplomacy of 
the country in this capacity through the 
many difficult and intricate foreign ques- 
tions which arose among them. The 
troubles in Portugal; the Swiss ques- 
tion; the revolutionary movements of 
1848 ; the Spanish imbroglio of 1848 ; 
the Greek question, which had its origin 
in 1847, and was brought to an issue 
by the reprisals of 1850; and, finally, 
the Hungarian war, and the protection 
of the fugitive Hungarian chiefs, tillthe 
year 1851, when differences with Lord 
John Russell and with his other col- 
leagues induced him to resign. 

Lord Palmerston was not long out of 
office. In 1852 he became Home Sec- 
retary in the Coalition Government of 
Lord Aberdeen, and Premier in Febru- 
ary, 1855, when that Ministry broke up 
through the events of the Crimean war, 
In 1857 a vote of censure was passed in 
the House of Commons on his policy in 
China, the effect of which was a dis- 
solution. The election went in his fa- 
vour, but he was obliged to retire in 
1858, in consequence of a defeat on the 
Conspiracy Bill. In June, 1859, the 
short career of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment came to an end, and Lord Pal- 
merston returned once more to the post 
of Premier, which he held until his 
death. 

In 1839 Lord Palmerston married 
Lady Emily Mary, sister of Viscount 
Melbourne, and widow of Earl Cowper, 
but having no issue his titles are extinct. 
These were Viscount Palmerston, of Pal- 
merston, co. Dublin, and Baron Temple 
of Mount Temple, co. Sligo, in the Peer- 
age of Ireland. He was also a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a Knight of 
the Tower and Sword of Portugal, and 

Gent, Mae, 1865, Vot. II. 
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a Knight of the Garter. In 1806 he 
received the degree of M.A. from the 
University of Cambridge, and in 1862 
that of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford. In 1861 he was appointed 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Governor or Constable of Dover Castle. 
He was an Elder Brother of Trinity 
House, and Honorary Colonel of the 1st 
Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers. 
Lord Palmerston was a man of won- 
derful activity both of mind and body, 
indefatigable in business, but also enter- 
ing as freely into all the pleasures of 
society as if he had no other demands 
on his time. He preserved his health 
and strength until a very short time 
before his death, and, in spite of his 
advanced age, his career was considered 
to be prematurely closed, by imprudent 
exposure to sudden cold weather; his 
last illness was very brief, and appa- 
rently painless. His own desire was to 
be interred in the Romsey cemetery 
(his parents lie in the Abbey church), 
but this was overruled, and with gene- 
ral concurrence he was buried at West- 
minster, on the 27th of October, the 
pall being borne by no less than ten 
cabinet ministers, and the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the re- 
presentatives of fourteen foreign States, 
beside deputations from many public 
bodies, being among the mourners. 
“Lord Palmerston,” says the “ Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal,” “though 
an eminently popular minister, was by 
no means servile in his deference to the 
opinions or prejudices of ‘an enlightened 
public. He was English, honest, open, 
plain- spoken in word, and straight- 
forward in his dealings—gay, cheerful, 
and careless to a fault. No man was 
more thoroughly above all hypocrisy. 
Nor was he sedulous on all occasions 
not to shock deep-rooted prejudices. 
The social qualities of Lord Palmerston 
will long be the theme of remark. A 
jovial, jocular, and genial man, who is 
always in good temper with himself and 
those around him, cannot fail to be 
popular among his friends and acquaint- 
ances. And if any one was genial to 
the last, it was Lord Palmerston. No- 
thing put him out of temper ; no failure 


could disturb the serenity of his dispo- 
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sition. He had no very strong views 
to fight for; no stern and rugged line 
of unswerving policy did he ever pro- 
pose to himself; but he always took 
care to seize the tide at the flood, and 
to swim down along with it, to lay 
hold of every event as it arose, and to 
make it subservient to his turn. Hence, 
without ever actually changing his poli- 
tical creed, he served and fought under 
various chiefs of opposite politics and 
principles, so that few can remember the 
day when his lordship had no official 
connection with Downing-street. But 
it must be borne in mind that, even 
when ultra-Toryism was in the ascend- 
ant, Lord Palmerston was ‘in advance 
of his age;’? and that even then he 
might have been noticed ranging him- 
self amongst the Grants, Huskissons, 
and other pioneers of a more liberal and 
enlightened policy. Like Peel, if he 
was Conservative from early impres- 
sions, he was ever Liberal in his deepest 
convictions. In the Foreign Office he 
was from first to last the consistent op- 
ponent of Absolutism; and wherever a 
struggle arose for constitutional rights, 
those engaged in it were sure to have 
his sympathy, if not his support.” 
“Lord Palmerston,” says the Athe- 
neum, “began to write early in life, 
and though he was too much of a poli- 
tician to study the graces of literary 
expression, his hand was sharply felt in 
the ‘Tory mischief’ then going on. The 
‘New Whig Guide,’ a pleasant battery 
directed against the Liberal opposition, 
was mainly, we believe, written by Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
Wilson Croker. Palmerston wrote a 
sparkling piece of banter under the title 
of ‘Report of the Trial of Henry 
Brougham for calling Mr. Ponsonby an 
Old Woman.’ This squib is very like the 
Harry Temple of late years. Brougham 
is found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy on the ground of his having vili- 
fied the Prince Regent. Lord Palmer- 
ston also contributed a plan for re-ar- 
ranging the Red Book on scientific prin- 
ciples, introducing the Linnwan system 
into Parliament. Had he cultivated 
this talent of drollery he might perhaps 
have carried off some of Canning’s lau- 
rels; but society and office won too 
early in life, seduced him from literature, 
which never grew to be anything more 
than a toy to him. Some of his speeches, 
particularly the speech in defence of his 
foreign policy, and many of his minutes 
and dispatches, have great merits. The 
public would be glad to see his papers 
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on the Eastern Question, the Spanish 
Marriages, and the Crimean War.” 

Lord Palmerston’s only brother, four 
years younger than himself, was the late 
Hon. Sir William Temple, K.C.B., many 
years Minister Plenipotentiary at Naples; 
he died unmarried in London, in Aug., 
1856, a few weeks after having resigned 
that post and returned to England. Of 
his two sisters, the elder, the Hon. Fran- 
ces Temple, married in 1820, Admiral 
Wm. Bowles, C.B., and died in November, 
1838; the younger, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Temple, married in 1811, the Right 
Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, of Ponsbourne 
Park, Hertfordshire, a Commissioner of 
the Royal Military Asylum; she died 
in 1837, leaving two sons and three 
daughters. Her eldest son died at Lima, 
tragically, in 1856. Her only remain- 
ing son, the Rev. Henry Sulivan, is now 
Rector of Yoxall, Staffordshire. Her 
eldest daughter married Mr. Henry Hip- 
pisley; her second daughter, the Rev. 
R. Baker, Vicar of Fulham; her third 
daughter is unmarried. Thus it will 
be seen that Lord Palmerston left one 
nephew and three nieces. 

The noble house of Temple is said to 
be of Saxon origin, tracing its descent 
up to Algar, Earl of Mercia, and de- 
riving its name from the manor of Tem- 
ple, in the hundred of Sparkenhoe, Lei- 
cestershire, which was possessed by a 
common ancestor soon after the Nor- 
man Conquest. Among its progenitors, 
it counts Leofric, Earl of Chester (erro- 
neously styled in history Earl of Lei- 
cester), who lived in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and married the 
celebrated Godiva, of Coventry fame. 
Coming nearer to our own time, we ob- 
serve that the son of Anthony Temple, 
Sir William, a learned and eminent per- 
son in the reign of Elizabeth, was secre- 
tary to Sir Philip Sydney. Afterwards 
he was attached in the same capacity to 
the Earl of Essex, upon whose tragical 
end he removed into Ireland, and was 
appointed Provost of Triuity College, 
Dublin. That University he also repre- 
sented in the Irish Parliament, and 
eventually he became a Master in the 
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Irish Court of Chancery. His son, Sir 
John Temple, was a Privy Councillor 
and Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
was, with Sir William Parsons, at one 
time joint Commissioner of the Great 
Seal of that kingdom. He also served 
under Cromwell, and after the Restora- 
tion resumed his office at the Rolls, 
with the additional post of Vice-Trea- 
surer of Ireland. His elder son, the 
illustrious author, Sir William Temple, 
dying without issue, the representation 
of the family devolved upon his brother, 
Sir John Temple, successively Solicitor 
and Attorney-General for Ireland, and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, whose elder son and successor, 
Henry Temple, Esq., created a peer of 
Ireland in 1722, by the name, style, and 
titles of Baron Temple and Viscount 
Palmerston, was the great-grandfather 
of the deceased nobleman. 








GENERAL Sik JaMEs Fereusson, G.C.B. 

Sept. 4. At Bath, aged 77, General 
Sir James Fergusson, G.C.B., Colonel of 
the 43rd Regiment. 

The deceased, who was born in 1787, 
was the son of Mr. Charles Fergusson, 
by his cousin, daughter of Mr. Alexander 
Fergusson, of Craigdarroch, Dumfries- 
shire (which has been in possession of 
kis ancestors uninterruptedly for ages 
past), and great-grand-nephew mater- 
nally of the second Earl of Stair. He 
entered the army in 1801 as ensign in 
the 18th regiment, from which he was 
removed to the 48rd, then training with 
the 52nd and old 95th under Sir John 
Moore at Shorncliffe, and which after- 
wards became the famous Light Division 
of the Peninsular War. He served in 
the campaigns of 1808-9, Vimiera, Co- 
runna, and subsequently Walcheren; 
aud the Peninsular campaigns, from 
March, 1810, to the end of the war in 
1814, during which time he was never 
absent from his regiment except from 
wounds. He was five times wounded, 
viz. at Vimiera, slightly ; at the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo, severely in the 
body and slightly in the foot; at Bada- 
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jos, slightly in the side by the splinter 
of a shell in the trenches, and in the 
head of the assault; and, says Napier », 
“ Who can sufficiently honour the hardi- 
hood of Fergusson, of the 43rd, who, 
having in former assaults received two 
deep wounds, was here (Badajos ‘third 
siege’), his former hurts still open, lead- 
ing the stormers of his regiment; the 
third time a volunteer, the third time 
wounded ?” He served with the 43rd 
Light Infantry during nearly the whole 
war, till he was appointed major of the 
79th in 1812, but was removed to the 
85th, and served with that regiment up 
to the investment of Bayonne; was 
appointed Lieut.-Col. 2nd battalion 3rd 
Buffs in 1814, and after the close of the 
war, when the battalion was reduced, 
was placed on half-pay, when he went 
to study at the Military College, Farn- 
ham, for some time. In 1819 he was 
appointed to the command of the 88th. 
In 1825 he was removed to the command 
of the 52nd Light Infantry, (one of the 
old Light Division, with which he was 
so gloriously connected). In 1830 he 
was appointed Colonel and King’s Aide- 
de-Camp, and in 1831 was made a C.B. 
He continued in command of the 52nd 
till 1839, when he retired on half-pay, 
General Lord Hill, then commanding 
the army, remarking, “that after com- 
manding regiments for more than a 
quarter of a century, he was at liberty 
to do what he thought proper.” He 
became major-general in 1841, and lieu- 
tenant-general in 1851, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of the troops 
at Malta in 1852, where he was stationed 
during the early part of the Crimean 
war, his inability from the diseased state 
his lungs, caused by one of his Penin- 
sular wounds of more than forty years’ 
standing, alone preventing him from 
again volunteering his services in the 
field. He, however, received the thanks 
of the Duke of Newcastle for the manner 
in which he provided for the troops in 
Malta. In March, 1850, he received 
the colonelecy of the 62nd Foot, but 
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a week or two afterwards was given in 
its stead that of his old regiment, the 
43rd. He was appointed K.C.B. on 
July 5, 1855, and on August 28, in the 
same year, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief at Gibraltar, where he remained 
until 1859, when his increasing infirmity 
obliged him to apply to be relieved, and 
he then fixed his residenceat Bath. He 
became general on February 21, 1860, 
and was appointed G.C.B. May 18, 1860. 
He had received the Peninsular medal 
with eight clasps, and also the gold 
medal for Badajos, being the senior sur- 
viving officer of the Light Division 
storming party. 


Apmirat W. H. Smyru, F.R.S., &e. 
Sept. 9. At his residence, St. John’s 
Lodge, near Aylesbury, Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. 
William Henry Smyth, born Jan. 21, 
1788, at Westminster, was only son of 
the late Joseph Brewer Palmer Smyth, 
of New Jersey, who embracing the royal 
side during the war ‘of independence, 
lost a considerable landed property, and 
died before he had established his claims 
to compensation. He was descended 
from the celebrated Captain John Smith, 
so well known in the early history of 
America for his gallantry and genius in 
the first colonization of Virginia. 
Exhibiting at an early age a taste 
for naval life, young Smyth took a cruise 
in a merchant ship to the West Indies, 
and in March, 1805, entered the navy 
on board the frigate “ Cornwallis,” com- 
manded by the late Admiral Johnston. 
In this ship, and under a most able 
officer, the young midshipman had the 
advantage of participating in an un- 
usually interesting voyage through the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific, in which 
gallant actions alternated with adven- 
turous discoveries. Two groups of islets 
now bearing his own and the frigate’s 
name, gave Mr.Smyth the opportunity 
of shewing an industry and natural 
genius for marine topography which 
secured the interest of his commander. 
After serving with the same officer in 
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the “ Powerful,” 74, and participating 
on his return to Europe in boat-service 
connected with the expedition of 1809 
to the Scheldt, he was transferred to the 
“ Milford,” 74, which after some service 
on the coast near Rochefort, was sent 
to Cadiz to aid in its defence against 
the French. At this place, in the or- 
ganization of a flotilla for acting in 
difficult waters against an enterprising 
foe, a fine field was opened to energetic 
young officers, and Mr. Smyth was ap- 
pointed to the command of a large gun- 
boat, the “ Mors aut Gloria,” which 
with her conspicuous death’s-head and 
crossbones, was distinguished for her 
gallantry in action, and the success 
with which she was navigated through 
the intricate channels opening in the 
bay. 

During a part of 1811-12, when the 
French had been foiled in the south of 
Spain, Mr. Smyth cruised in the “ Mil- 
ford,” off the Spanish coast, and in the 
blockade of Toulon, where he had the 
opportunity of being initiated in the 
working of a fine fleet of line-of-battle 
ships. His services in nautical survey- 
ing at Cadiz had meanwhile attracted 
the attention of the Admiralty, and in 
1813 he was appointed as lieutenant to 
a command in the flotilla raised to assist 
the British garrison of Sicily against 
Joachim Murat. This was the fair 
commencement of his distinguished 
hydrographical career, for, seizing every 
opportunity, he left no stone unturned 
until he had completed the first reli- 
able map of Sicily, and connected his 
work there with the coasts of Barbary 
and Italy. It was chiefly to his ad- 
miral, Sir Charles Penrose, that he 
owed the facilities supplied him by the 
Admiralty, at first for explorations on 
the African coast, and in 1817 for more 
general observations, when the “ Aid” 
sloop-of-war, was placed under his com- 
mand. With this appointment, and 
that to the “Adventure,” in 1821, 
Captain Smyth laboured unremittingly 
until November, 1824, at the sea-work 
of that noble series of charts—about two 
hundred in number—which, comprising 
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all the Mediterranean, from outside the 
Pillars of Hercules to the coasts of Greece 
and the Adriatic, have rendered his 
name a household word in the mouth 
of the navigators of that classic sea. 

For some years after his return to 
England, Captain Smyth was chiefly 
eengaged in the completion of his charts ; 
but mingling sociably with most of the 
scientific men of the day, he found his 
tastes for literary and scientific subjects 
so confirmed, that he sought no longer 
for occupation afloat, but devoted him- 
self mainly to the pursuit of astro- 
nowy. 

In 1821 he was admitted into the 
Antiquarian and Astronomical Societies 
of London; in June, 1826, he was 
unanimously elected a F.R.S.; in De- 
cember following he was voted a mem- 
ber of the Statistical Society of Tuscany ; 
in 1829 he was named an Associate of 
the Academy of Sciences of Palermo; 
and in July, 1830, he was chosen one of 
the Council of the Geographical Society 
of London, an institution he had been 
instrumental in establishing. He be- 
came afterwards one of the Committee 
for Improving and Extending the “ Nau- 
tical Almanac,” and within the last few 
years he was nominated a Doctor of the 
Civil Law, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, an honorary member 
of the Royal Irish Academy, one of the 
Board of Greenwich Visitors, and a cor- 
responding member of the Institute of 
France, the Scientific Academy of Naples, 
the National Institute of Washington, 
the Academy of Sciences at Boston, and 
of the Naval Lyceum of New York. 
Of the Royal and Astronomical Societies 
he was Vice-President and President ; 
and of the Antiquarian Society he was 
Director. From January, 1828, until 
October, 1839, and from that period 
until June, 1842, a meteorological regis- 
ter (published monthly in the “ United 
Service Journal,”) was kept by him in 
an observatory which he erected, first 
at Bedford, and then at Cardiff. The 
astronomical instruments belonging to 
the late Colonel Mark Beaufoy, were 
handsomely lent to him by the Council 
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of the Society, until his own, far more 
powerful, were made. Independently 
of the work alluded to in a former part 
of this record, Admiral Smyth (to whom 
the public is largely indebted for the 
formation of the United Service Mu- 
seum) published, in 1828, “A Sketch of 
the Present State of Sardinia ;” in 1829, 
“The Life and Services of Captain 
Philip Beaver, R.N.;” in 1830, “An 
Account of a Private Observatory re- 
cently erected at Bedford;” in 1834, 
“A Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet 
of Roman Imperial Large-Brass Medals;” 
in 1836, “Observations on Halley’s 
Comet ;” in 1840, “ Nautical Observa- 
tions on the Port and Maritime Vicinity 
of Cardiff;” in 1844, “A Cycle of 
Celestial Objects,” in 2 vols., containing 
the results of all his astronomical obser- 
vations, a production which procured 
him the gold Newtonian medal of the 
Astronomical Society. In 1851 he com- 
pleted the des Hartwelliane, pri- 
vately printed, to which an appendix 
was added in 1864. His instructive 
volume on “ The Mediterranean : a Me- 


moir Physical, Historical, and Nautical,” 


was published in 1854. In 1856 he 
produced “A Descriptive Catalogue of 
a Cabinet of Roman Family Coins be- 
longing to the Duke of Northumber- 
land,” 

A continuation of the “Cycle” was 
privately printed by him under the 
name of the Speculum Hartwellianum 
in 1860, and in 1864 he terminated his 
literary publications with a work on 
“‘Sidereal Chromatics.” Besides these 
separate works, the Admiral had for up- 
wards of twenty years been a constant 
contributor to the “United Service 
Journal,” and from 1829 to 1849 wrote 
a long series of valuable articles, almost 
exclusively upon naval subjects. 

He married, at Messina, in 1815, An- 
narella, only daughter of T. Warington, 
Esq., of Naples, and half-sister of Cap- 
tain Charles Pierson, who distinguished 
himself, when a lieutenant of the 69th 
regiment, by the gallant manner in 
which he supported the great Nelson in 
boarding the “San Josef,” off Cape 
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St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. By that 
lady, who survives him, he has left 
a numerous family. His eldest son, 
Warington Wilkinson, is Chief Inspector 
of the Crown Mines ; his second, Charles 
Piazzi, is Astronomer Royal for Scot- 
land; and his youngest, Henry Au- 
gustus, is a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Royal Artillery, now on service in 
Canada. 


GENERAL LAMORICIERE. 

Sept.10. At Prouzel, near Amiens, 
aged 59, General Lamoriciére. 

The deceased, Christopher Leon Louis 
Juchault de Lamoriciére, was born at 
Nantes February 5, 1806. He was edu- 
cated at the Polytechnic School and at 
Metz, and received his first commission 
very shortly before the Revolution of 
July, 1830. On that event, belong- 
ing to a Legitimist family, he at first 
determined to follow the King into exile, 
but he changed his mind and remained 
in Algeria, where he organized the now 
celebrated corps of Zouaves, to whom he 
seemed to communicate his own daring 
spirit and quick intelligence. He be- 
came chef de batailion in 1833, lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1835, and colonel in 
1837; this last promotion, following, as 
a natural result, the gallantry and in- 
telligence which he displayed at the 
taking of Constantina. With his own 
hands he laid the powder-bags to the 
gates, and was severely wounded by the 
explosion, narrowly escaping the fate of 
“the engineer hoist with his own petard.” 
He was recalled to Paris in 1839, but 
returned to Africa in the following year ; 
and during his stay in that quarter of 
the globe, he shared in no fewer than 
eighteen campaigns. It may be said of 
him, as of the greatest warriors of anti- 
quity, that every one of his honours and 
promotions sprang from some brilliant 
exploit successfully achieved. At the 
close of his Algerian career he crowned 
the triumphs of the expedition which 
he had organized, by hemming in Abd- 
el-Kader, and compelling that chieftain 
to surrender to the Duc d’Aumale. The 
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political principles or preferences ‘of 
General Lamoriciére were not strongly 
marked, but he acted with the Liberal 
party. Towards the close of Louis 
Philippe’s reign he took his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies with the Dynastic 
Opposition, and was designated as Minis- 
ter of War in the Thiers, Molé, om 
Barrot combinations essayed by the 
King in his last struggle. 

On February 24, 1848, in the uniform 
of a colonel of the National Guard, he 
tried to stop the insurrection by pro- 
claiming the King’s abdication and the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans, but 
the rioters would not listen to him; his 
horse was killed, he himself was wounded, 
and he would have lost his life but for 
the interference of some workmen, who 
rescued him from the fury of their com- 
panions. Under the Provisional Govern- 
ment he was offered the ministry of 
War, which he refused, as well as any 
command in France. He was elected 
Representative of the People in the 
Department of the Sarthe. When the 
terrible and bloody insurrection of June 
broke out, he placed himself at the dis- 
posal of his old comrade, Cavaignac, 
fought against the insurgents-in the 
Faubourg Poissonniére and Place de 
la Bastille, and accepted, on June 28, 
the post of Minister of War, which he 
held till December 20, 1848. He laid 
down his portfolio at the same time as 
Cavaignac handed over the supreme 
power to the new President of the Re- 
public. As a minister he shewed abi- 
lity, in the Chamber he gave proof of 
decided oratorical talent. 

After the election of Prince Louis 
Napoleon to the Presidency, Lamoriciére 
offered no determined or systematic 
opposition to the new Government, 
though he strongly and openly disap- 
proved the policy adopted on Italian 
affairs, and he continued the consistent 
supporter of the Republican constitution. 
At the period of the Russian interven- 
tion in Hungary in 1849, he accepted 
a mission from the President to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. In July, 
1851, he recorded his vote against the 
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revision of the constitution; and in 
November following, he voted for the 
bill which was to place the military 
force under the control of the Assembly 
in the event of any attempt against the 
constitution. In the coup d’état of De- 
cember 2, he was comprised among the 
eminent men, civilians as well as mili- 
tary, who were arrested by order of the 
new Minister of the Interior, M. de 
Morny. From that period till 1857 he 
chiefly resided in Belgium. In that 
year the Emperor spontaneously au- 
thorized him to return to France, on 
the sudden death of one of his children. 

Being in exile he was debarred from 
any share in the war against Russia, 
but he retained his fondness for military 
life, and he offered his services to the 
Pope on the threatened invasion of the 
Pontifical territories by the Piedmontese 
troops under Cialdini in 1860. His offer 
was accepted, and he at once set about 
raising and organising a Papal army ; 
but all his exertions proved futile. He 
was defeated on September 18 at Castle- 
fidardo, when the greater part of his 
forces, principally foreigners, surren- 
dered. He himself escaped with a few 
horsemen to Ancona; but this city fell, 
on September 29, into the hands of 
General Fanti, and Lamoriciére was 
made prisoner. He was soon set at 
liberty, and from that time he had Jived 
in retirement. His death was very sud- 
den from an attack of gout. He was 
a great sufferer from rheumatism, but no 
symyp.om had occured to alarm his friends 
or indicate his approaching end. An 
hour after midnight he felt himself suf- 
focating; he rang for his servant, and 
sent for the parish priest of Prouzel. 
When the clergyman arrived the General 
was nearly gone, but he still had strength 
to stand upon his feet, and, clasping 
the crucifix, he expired in the priest’s 
arms. 

General Lamoriciére was a man of 
high character as well as great military 
ability, and he was esteemed even by 
his political opponents. By the Legi- 
timists and Papal party his loss was 
deeply felt, and the Papal Minister of 
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War, Cardinal de Merode, in an order 
of the day, decreeing solemn funeral 
obsequies, only expressed the general 
feeling in saying :— 

* More solicitous of following the noble 
impulses of his generous heart than of 
being able to say with Epaminondas ‘I 
die unconquered,’ he hastened to re- 
spond to the voice from the Vatican 
which summoned him t defend the 
rights of the common Tather of the 
Faithful, supreme guardian of the dig- 
nity of the redeemed human race. 

“Son of a nation which glories in the 
title of eldest son of the Church, pa- 
triotic love itself urged him to defend 
the mother of the Church without fear- 
ing the number and arts of her enemies. 

“You know how he was conquered. 
He was only awaiting a favourable op- 
portunity in which he might again use- 
fully offer, and perhaps sacrifice his 
life.” 


THE How. Mr. Justice HaLiBurron. 

Aug. 27. At Gordon House, Isle- 
worth, aged 68, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Haliburton. 

The deceased, Thomas Chandler Hali- 
burton, who was the son of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Haliburton of Nova Scotia, 
by Lucy, daughter of Major Grant, was 
born at Windsor, in that province, in 
1796. He was educated at King’s Coi- 
lege, Windsor, and was called to the bar 
in 1820. He afterwards was elected 
a member of the House of Assembly, 
aud in 1829 was appointed Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. In 
1840 he became a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, but he resigned the office 
in 1842, and came to England, where 
the remainder of his life was passed. 
In 1859 he was elected M.P. for 
the borough of Launceston, which he 
continued to represent, on Conserva- 
tive principles, until the dissolution 
of Parliament in July, 1865, when, 
owing to the infirm state of his health, 
he did not offer himself for re-elec- 
tion. He was a frequent and fluent 
speaker in Parliament, but he was still 
better known by his writings, which 
have obtained a wide circulation both 
in Europe and America. His earliest 
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literary undertaking was a series of 
letters entitled “ Lucubrations of Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker,” which he con- 
tributed, in 1835, to a weekly news- 
paper of Nova Scotia, which exhibit, in 
a toue of good-natured raillery, peculiar 
features of the Yankee character. These 
letters were afterwards collected in a 
volume, and they have been several 
times reprinted. Soon after his settle- 
ment in England he produced a second 
series, under the title of “The Attaché ; 
or, Sam Slick in England,” in which 
British society is amusingly depicted ; 
and to this a third series was eventually 
added, but its success was not so great 
as the earlier ones. Besides these, his 
best-known works, Judge Haliburton 
published “ Historical and Statistical 
Account of Nova Scotia;” “ Letters to 
Lord Durham ;” “ Bubbles of Canada ;” 
“The Letter-Bag of the Great West- 
ern;” “The Old Judge, or Life in 
a Colony ;” “Rule and Misrule of the 
English in America;” “Nature and 
Human Nature;” “ Wise Saws;” &c. 
He also edited several works, including 
one on the “Settlement of New Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Justice Haliburton was twice 
married; first to Louisa, daughter of 
Captain Neville, of the 19th Light Dra- 
goons; and secondly, to Sarah Harriet, 
daughter of W. Mostyn Owen, Esq., of 
Woodhouse, Shropshire, and widow of 
E. Hosier Williams, Esq., of Eaton Mas- 
cott, Shrewsbury, who survives him. 


THe VEN. ARCHDEACON Bar- 
THOLOMEW. 

Sept. 24, At his Rectory, Morchard 
Bishop, aged 74, the Ven. John Bar- 
tholomew, Archdeacon of Barnstaple and 
Canon Residentiary of Exeter Cathe- 
dral. 

The deceased, who was the son of the 
Rev. John Bartholomew, a native of 
Dorsetshire, was born at Exeter, in Oct. 
1790. His father subsequently became 
Head Master of the Exeter Grammar 
School, and there the son received his 
early education, whence he was re- 
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moved to Winchester, and thence ob- 
tained a Scholarship at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, from which College, 
having obtained a Second Class in 
Classics, he graduated B.A. in 1813, 
and M.A. 1820; he was ordained in 
1817 by Dr. Pelham, then Bishop of 
Exeter; and preferred to the Rectory 
of Morchard Bishop in 1831, Mr. J. 
Tuckfield being the patron. He was 
appointed Canon Residentiary of Exeter 
Cathedral in 1840, Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple in 1847, and was previously In- 
cumbent of Withycombe Raleigh in 
1817, Sowton in 1819, and Lympstone 
in 1820, and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral in 1831. He was the author 
of “ Archidiaconal Charges,” and had 
published several sermons, one of them 
being that preached at the consecration 
of the present Bishop of Exeter in 1831. 
He was Examining Chaplain to Bishop 
Bethell, and afterwards to Bishop Phill- 
potts, for the first fourteen years of his 
Lordship’s episcopacy. The late Arch- 
deacon was a man of great ability, and 
in his Charges he took up those points 
which were for the time of special iu- 
terest to the Church at large, and to his 
own diocese in particular. The change 
of opinion on the Church-rate question 
may in all fairness be attributed in some 
degree to the boldness with which on 
more than one occasion he spoke out in 
his Charges on that subject. He will 
long be remembered by the Cathedral 
congregation for the impressive manner 
in which he was wont to read the lessons, 
and for the nervous eloquence of his 
sermons. Of great life and animation 
in his whole bearing, and of a kind, and 
discriminating conversation, he was al- 
ways welcome to a large circle of friends, 
to whom his loss leaves a void which 
cannot easily be supplied. To the poor 
he was ever charitable, and, what is 
more, he was considerate; and many 
a regret will be felt in secret at his re- 
moval from them. As Archdeacon, the 
deceased was an ex officio member of 
Convocation. He leaves four sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son is the 
Rev. Robert Bartholomew, Vicar of 
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Harberton. Another has also taken 
Holy Orders, and two are in the army. 
The mortal remains of the deceased were 
interred at Morchard Bishop—Zzeter 
Paper. 


Rev. Canon STowEtt, M.A. 

Oct. 8. At his residence, Bar Hill, 
Pendleton, aged 65, the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Pendleton, and Hon. Canon of Chester. 

Tne deceased was born Dec. 3, 1799, 
at the parsonage of Douglas, Isle of 
Man. His father was for many years 
Rector of the parish of Ballaugh, near 
that town, where he composed his “ Life 
of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, some- 
time Bishop of Sodor and Man.” Mr. 
Stowell matriculated as a commoner at 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 1818, and 
took his degree of B.A. in Michaélmas 
term, 1822. He proceeded to his M.A. 
degree May 25, 1826. On the 26th of 
Dec., 1828, he was ordained by the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Dr. Henry Ryder, at 
that time Bishop of Gloucester, and sub- 


sequently of Lichfield and Coventry.’ 


His title for Orders was the Assistant 
Curacy of an outlying chapelry of Sheeps- 
combe, Painswick, not far from Stroud, 
in the county and diocese of Gloucester. 
In the following spring he removed to 
Huddersfield. He remained at Hud- 
dersfield about two years, when he ac- 
cepted the sole charge of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Salford. Here he became so 
popular as a preacher, and so esteemed 
as a devoted and laborious pastor, that 
a number of his parishioners and friends 
subscribed a handsome sum of money, 
and built for him Christ Church, in 
Acton Square, Salford, of which he be- 
came the first Incumbent. The church 
and schools cost upwards of £15,000, the 
whole of which sum was voluntarily 
contributed. This church, which was 
considerably enlarged in 1847, contains 
1,900 sittings, of which 750 are free. 
It is remarkable as having been the 
first church which was consecrated under 
the Act of Parliament, which for the 
encouragement of persons willing to 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, II, 
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build churches, gives the right of nomi- 
nation in perpetuity to the persons 
erecting them, and providing that when 
the number of snbscribers is more than 
five the patronage shall be vested in 
that number of trustees, to be chosen 
in the first instance by the subscribers 
themselves, and filled up on every sub- 
sequent vacancy by the remaining trus- 
tees, in conjunction with the incumbent. 
The district of Christ Church was con- 
stituted a parish and rectory under the 
Act for re-arranging the spiritualities 
of Manchester. At the last census the 
parish contained a population of about 
10,000. In 1845 Mr. Stowell was nomi- 
nated by Bishop Sumner to an Honorary 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Chester. In 1851, not long after the 
erection of Manchester into an episcopal 
see, Canon Stowell was appointed by the 
Bishop, Dr. James Prince Lee, one of 
his lordship’s chaplains, and on the 14th 
of November in that year Mr. Stowell 
preached the visitation sermon in Man- 
chester Cathedral. Subsequently Mr. 
Stowell was appointed Rural Dean of 
Salford. 

In the earlier part of his ministerial 
career, he was widely known as a con- 
troversialist, particularly on the sub- 
jects of Papal aggression, and on the 
education question. He was an earnest 
promoter of educational efforts, and as 
an indication of the extent to which 
they were carried on in his own parish, 
it is stated that the collections at the 
anniversary school sermons in Christ 
Church usually reached near £300, and 
that the number of children on the 
books in Mr. Stowell’s schools in May 
last was about 2,100, of whom 1,500 
were Sunday scholars and 600 day 
scholars. In the early part of 1862 
Mr. Stowell visited Sunderland for the 
purpose of lecturing on “Loyalty to 
the Church,” under the auspices of the 
Church Defence Association, and while 
at the Rectory of the Rev. Mr. Eden he 
injured his knee-cap very seriously by 
a fall down some stairs. This accident 
obliged himself to absent himself from 
duty for a few weeks. On the 24th 
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of October last he sustained a similar 
injury while on a visit to Matlock, and 
althongh at the Church anniversary, in 
the following November, he declared that 
he was in excellent health, it was too 
apparent to his friends that a gradual 
diminution of strength was taking place. 
His symptoms became more and more 
unfavourable, and on Easter Sunday last 
it was known that he had been re- 
quested by his medical attendant to 
cease for a season from active duty, in 
consequence of enlargement of the heart 
having manifested itself. He, however, 
remained at his post, taking partial duty 
until the anniversary sermons had been 
preached and a confirmation had been 
held, and on Trinity Sunday morning, 
June 11, he preached his last sermon. 
He then left home on visits to friends in 
the adjoining counties, and occasionally 
returned for the Sunday services, but 
not to preach. In September he was 
attacked by diphtheria; congestion of the 
lungs was soon added to his other ail- 
ments, and he suffered very acutely be- 
fore his decease. By special permission 
of the Home Secretary his remains were 
interred in the vault beneath his church, 
the Bishop of Manchester reading the 
service, and the attendance being so 
great as to give to the funeral a public 
character. 

Though the other claims of a busy 
life left Mr. Stowell but little leisure 
for authorship, he found time to con- 
tribute the following works to the 
catalogue of contemporary literature :— 
“ Tractarianism Tested,” 2 vols. ; “ Lec- 
tures on the Character of Nehemiah,— 
a Model for Men of Business ;” “ Self- 
Culture ;” “The Voice of the Church in 
Holy Baptism ;’” the “Moderation of 
the Church of England ;” “ Worldly 
Anxiety ;” “ The Bible Self-Evidential;” 
“The Pleasures of Religion and other 
Poems ;” “ Confession ;” “ William Pal- 
mer, a Warning ;” “The Age we live 
in ;” “The Day of Rest ;” and several 
other theological works, sermons, lec- 
tures, speeches, and letters. Mr. Stowell 
was a firm and constant supporter of the 
various Evangelical societies which have 
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been established in connection with the 
Established Church, such as the Church 
Missionary Society, the Bible Society, 
the Pastoral Aid Society, and others of 
a similar design and animated by a 
kindred spirit. To those who have 
heard the rev. Canon preach and speak 
it is almost superfluous to say that no- 
thing could be more dissimilar than his 
style on each occasion. On the platform 
he was fervid, vehement, flowing, and 
energetic, and’always succeeded in carry- 
ing his audience with him. In the pulpit 
he was quiet, argumentative, persuasive, 
and deeply interesting, for whilst his 
ideas were always expressed in choice 
and poetic diction, he never lost the 
thread of his argument, never became 
incoherent, although he always spoke 
extemporaneously ; and when he made 
a digression he never failed to close his 
sentence in the most forcible and im- 
pressive language. Canon Stowell was 
looked upon as a man of note, not only 
in Manchester, but in every part of 
England, all the great religious socie- 
ties having for years received his as- 
sistance at their annual meetings. 

Mr. Stowell was married in 1828 to 
Anne Susannah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Richard Ashworth, barrister, of Straw- 
berry Hill, Pendleton, by whom he had 
a family of three sons and six daughters. 
Mr. Stowell’s surviving sons are clergy- 
men in the Church of England; the 
eldest, the Rev. Hugh Ashworth Stowell, 
being Incumbent of Warslow and Elk- 
stone in Derbyshire; and the second, 
the Rev. Thomas Alfred Stowell, is the 
Incumbent .of Bowling Green, near 
Bradford. 


Wriu1AmM Nanson Letrsom, Esq. 

Sept. 3. At Westbourne-park, Pad- 
dington, aged 69, William Nanson Lett- 
som, Esq. 

The deceased, born February 4, 1796, 
was the son of John Miers Lettsom, 
M.D., by Rachel, daughter of William 
Nanson, Esq., and the grandson of the 
distinguished physician, John Coakley 
Lettsom. After completing his educa- 
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tion at Eton, he was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where, in 1816, he 
obtained the prize for the Latin Ode 
and for the two Epigrams, and again, 
in 1817, fur the Latin Ode. His com- 
paratively affluent circumstance pre- 
cluded the necessity of his following 
any profession, and enabled him to in- 
dulge his ruling passion, the love of 
literature. From the study of Homer 
and the Greek tragedians, of Virgil and 
Horace, of Dante and Ariosto, not to 
mention poets of less eminence both 
aucient and modern, he derived unceas- 
ing gratification ; and when, dering his 
middle life, he had mastered the German 
language, a new source of pleasure was 
opened to him in the pages of Goéthe 
and Schiller. The reading of Mr. Lett- 
som, however, was by no means con- 
fined to works of imagination. Besides 
being well acquainted with history, he 
possessed a knowledge of divinity equal- 
led by very few even among the clergy. 
He .was in the daily habit of perusing 
a portion of the Greek Testament (the 
more recent-editions of which by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, &c., interested him 
greatly); and his manuscript notes on 
the margins of his copies of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies and other theological treatises, 
evince the attention which he had given 
to them. It may be wondered that 
with such talents and attainments as 
promised to ensure him brilliant success 
as a writer, Mr. Lettsom should have 
come so little before the world; but the 
fact is, that his extreme modesty and 
nervous diffidence made him shrink 
from courting the notice of the public. 
His only contributions to literature are 
as follows :— j 


1. “The Fall of the Nibelungers, 
otherwise the Book of Kriemhild: a 
translation of the Nibelunge Nét, or 
Nibelungenlied.” (8vo., 1850.) 

2. “Shakespeare’s Versification, and 
its Apparent Irregularities explained by 
Examples from English Writers. By 
William Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.” (1854, 
12mo.) (Edited from the author’s manu- 
script by Mr, Lettsom.) 

8. “A Critical Examination of the 
Text of Shakespeare, with Remarks on 
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his Language and that of his Contem- 
poraries, together with Notes on his 
Plays and Poems. By William Sidney 
Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” (3 vols., 1860, 12mo.) 
(Edited from the author’s manuscripts 
by Mr. Lettsom.) 

4. Notes on the Text of Shakespeare 
by Mr. Lettsom, communicated to the 
Rev. A. Dyce for his two editions of 
that poet. 

Mr. Lettsom’s translation of the Nibe- 
lungenlied shews his command of poetic 
diction, and has won high praise from 
those who are familiar with the original. 
As to Walker’s volumes on Shakespeare, 
which undoubtedly rank with the most 
valuable illustrations that’ the great 
dramatist has at any time received, 
they in all probability would never 
have seen the light had it not been for 
Mr. Lettsom, who, with immense labour 
and perseverarce, put them together 
and arranged them from a chaotic mass 
of papers, chiefly consisting of separate 
slips, to which Walker had, from time 
to time, committed his remarks. The 
prefaces and notes which Mr. Lettsom 
added to Walker’s volumes, as well as 
the Notes on Shakespeare which he 
communicated to Mr. Dyce, cannot fail 
to impress every reader with a very 
favourable opinion of his powers as a 
critic. 

Mr. Lettsom during his later years 
was afflicted with a torturing disease 
of a cancerous nature, under which he 
eventually sunk. Yet he bore his ter- 
rible sufferings with the utmost resigna- 
tion; and when his pains happened to 
be less severe, he conversed cheerfully 
with his friends, and continued to read 
his favourite authors till within about 
a fortnight of his death. It would be 
wrong to conclude this imperfect ac- 
count of Mr. Lettsom without recording 
the words which, not long before his 
decease, he addressed to a clergyman 
who visited him: “As far as I know 
myself, my trust in Christ is such that 
I could endure what the martyrs did 
rather than disbelieve in Him.” 


A. D. 
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Mr. Ricnarp Lower. 

Sept. 29. At Tunbridge, at the house 
of his third son, aged 83, Mr. Richard 
Lower. 

He was born at Alfriston, Sussex, 
Sept. 19, 1782. Though his immediate 
ancestors moved in a humble sphere of 
life, they were descended from an an- 
cient Sussex stock, who held lands in 
the neighbourhood of Horsham as early 
as the year 1480, and who are presumed 
to have been an offshoot of the Lowers 
of Cornwall dating from the thirteenth 
century. Mr. Lower’s grandfather, Henry 
Lower, was born on the night of the 
“great storm,” Nov. 27, 1703; and his 
father, John Lower, was the first person 
who navigated the little river Cuck- 
mere from the sea to Longbridge. His 
original barge was christened ‘The 
Good Intent,” and by means of that, 
and another craft of larger dimensions, 
he was enabled to rear a very numerous 
family. Richard, who was one of the 
youngest of the sons, finding, at the age 
of twenty, that hard work was unsuited 
to his physical powers, and having more- 
over received (for a person in his sphere) 
a good education, opened a school in the 
neighbouring parish of Chiddingly, where 
he continued to reside until within a few 
months of his decease. In addition to 
his duties as a schoolmaster, he carried 
on the business of a land surveyor, and 
was for nearly half a century factotum 
in most of the parochial offices. 

From his childhood he addicted him- 
self to rhyming, and he used to mention 
with much glee, in later life, an incident 
of his juvenile days. One morning his 
mother detected him in the act of scrib- 
bling verses on a door with a lump of 
chulk ; she immediately effaced the writ- 
ing, and at the same time boxed his 
ears, vowing that she would not have 
any poets in her family, since it was 
well known that poets were always poor! 
However, poet, after a humble fashion, 
he continued to be from childhood almost 
down to the day of his death. His best- 
known production is “Tom Cladpole’s 
Jurney to Lunnon,” written in the Sussex 
dialect. Of this twenty thousand copies 
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at least have been sold, and it is to be 
found in. most of the cottages of East 
Sussex. It was first printed in 1830 as 
a sixpenny pamphlet, and was succeeded 
by “Jan Cladpole’s Trip to Merricur,” 
which was principally directed against 
the evils of slavery. Of this also many 
thousands were sold. The author on 
some occasions gently satirized the errors 
and manners of his rustic neighbours in 
verse, by which he temporarily incurred 
their ill-will and obtained the sobriquet 
of “ Shakspeare.” One morning he found 
the outside of his garden wall i 

in large chalk letters with ‘“ ShaKspur 
the Pote,” probably the highest compli- 
ment ever invented by ignorant spite! 
In 1862 Mr. Lower published a small 
volume called “Stray Leaves from an 
Old Tree: Selections from the Scribblings 
of an Octogenarian,” some of which may 
fairly take rank beside the productions 
of versifiers of much higher pretensions. 
Mr. Lower’s life was diversified by few 
prominent incidents; it was that of a 
simple, useful, upright Christian man, 
and his end, though accompanied by 
much physical suffering, was peace in 
Christ. 

He left six children. His eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Quaife, became well 
known during the late unhappy struggle 
in America by acting for a great part 
of the campaign (@ la Miss Nightingale) 
as a nurse in the Federal army, in which 
her only son attained the rank of Major. 
His second son is Mark Antony Lower, 
F.S.A., of Lewes, well known as emi- 
nent among antiquaries and “Sussex 
Worthies.” 


Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 

Oct. 4. At Bower Hall, Steeple 
Bumpstead, Essex, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Norman Pearson, M.A. 

The deceased, who was born on Dee. 7, 
1787, was the eldest son of the late 
John Pearson, Esq., F.R.S., &., of 
Golden-square, one of the most cele- 
brated consulting surgeons of his day, 
whose decease in 1826 is recorded in 
the GgmNTLEMAN’s MaGazine for that 
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year. His mother was Sarah, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Norman, Esq., of 
Lewisham, by Ann Greig, sister and 
eventually heiress of the Rev. John 
Greig, Rector of St. Nicholas’, Wor- 
cester. Mr. Pearson was descended from 
the old Yorkshire family of Pierson, or 
Pearson, his grandfather being Mr. John 
Pearson, of Coney-street, York, who 
married in 1754 Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Atlay, of Sheriff- Hutton, 
Yorkshire, whose son, the Rev. John 
Atlay, was for many years the friend 
and companion of Wesley. Educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and dis- 
tinguished by his elegant classical scho- 
larship, which he retained to the close 
of his life here, he gained the Hulsean 
prize in 1807, and in due course took his 
degree, and having been admitted to 
Holy Orders, was appointed chaplain to 
the celebrated Marquis Wellesley. Some 
years after, Mr. Pearson was nominated 
by the Church Missionary Society the 
first Principal of their then new Mis- 
sionary College at Islington, and for 
some years he ably discharged the duties 
ofthat important post. In 1839 Mr. 
Pearson was appointed Incumbent of 
Holy Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, 
to which place he then removed, and 
where he resided until 1853, when, find- 
ing himself unable to fulfil in person 
the duties imposed on him by the cere 
of so large a parish, he resigned his pre- 
ferment and lived afterwards in com- 
parative retirement. For some years 
past Mr. Pearson resided at Bower 
Hall, near Steeple Bumpstead, Essex, 
where he regularly assisted both the late 
and present vicar in the church and 
parish, and in the churchyard of which 
his remains were interred on the 11th 
of October, in the presence of almost the 
whole population of the place, who in 
spite of the rain assembled to pay this 
last token of respect to one who had so 
much endeared himself to them. Mr. 
Pearson married, in 1815, the sister of 
the late Sir Christopher Puller, and had 
by her, who survives him, a numerous 
family, of whom two daughters and five 
sons are now living. The latter are 
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John Pearson, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law ; Francis Boyle Pearson, 
B.C.S., Judge of the Suddar Court at 
Agra; the Rev. Christopher Ridley 
Pearson, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’, 
Tunbridge Wells; Charles Henry Pear- 
son, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford; and the Rev. Alleyne Ward Pear- 
son, M.A., a chaplain on the Madras 
establishment. 

Mr. Pearson was author of various 
works, and among others published “A 
Critical Essay on the Ninth Book of 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses,” 
(Camb. 1808) ; A Life of Abp. Leighton, 
prefixed to an edition of his works, in 
1829; and “The Days in Paradise,” in 
1854. His last publication was a sermon 
preached at Steeple Bumpstead, on the 
decease, in 1858, of Mrs. Fisher, wife of 
the late vicar of that place. 


Joun GIDLEY, Esq. 

Oct. 8. At Exeter, aged 70, John 
Gidley, Esq., Town Clerk of Exeter and 
Recorder of Bradninch. 

Mr. Gidley was born on the 81st of 
March, 1795, and was the second son 
of Courtenay Gidley, Esq., of Honiton, 
and Margaret, daughter of Simon Gor- 
don, M.D., of Lympstene, Devon. His 
father’s family for many generations re- 
sided in the parish of Gidleigh, Devon; 
one of whom, Colonel Bartholomew Gid- 
ley, held a commission in the Royalist 
army during the Civil War, and another 
was Surgeon to Queen Anne. Mr. Gidley 
was educated at Tiverton School under 
Dr. Richards, and after being articled 
to his father, completed his legal educa- 
tion in the office of Messrs. Burfoot, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple. He set- 
tled in Exeter in 1818, and married in 
1823 Elizabeth. Caroline, daughter of 
Robert Cornish, Esq., of St. David’s-hill, 
Exeter, by whom he had issue (besides 
several children who died in their in- 
fancy) one son and three daughters, who 
survive him. After acting for several 
years as deputy to his predecessor, he 
was appointed Town Clerk, on Mr. Gat- 
ley’s resignation in the year 1836, and 
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Recorder of ths borough of Bradninch 
in 1855. At the time of his decease he 
held also the public offices of Clerk of 
the Peace for the city and county of 
Exeter, Registrar of the Provost Court, 
and Clerk to the Commissioners of Land 
and Assessed Taxes. He also practised 
as Proctor in the Ecclesiastical Court of 
the diocese; and by his unswerving and 
consistent Churchmanship he enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of the clergy, 
to whom he was on all occasions a kind 
and considerate adviser. He died after 
a long and painful illness. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
“ faithful” city in earlier times to reckon 
among her Town Clerks men who com- 
bined literary taste with their profes- 
sional pursuits; such as Richard Izacke, 
the compiler of an interesting work on 
the antiquities of Exeter, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Heath, who published “A Revisal 
of Shakespeare’s Text,” and Note sive 
Lecticnes ad Tragicorum Grecorum 
Veterum ischyli, Sophoclis, et Euri- 
pidis que supersunt dramata deperdi- 
tarumque reliquias, for which he was 
complimented with the degree of D.C.L. 
by the University of Oxford in the year 
1762. If their successor, Mr. Gidley, 
has left behind him fewer proofs of his 
literary skill and industrious investiga- 
tions, it must be attributed rather to 
the demands made upon his time by an 
extensive private practice and the over- 
whelming pressure of public business, 
than to any lack of zeal or love for the 
higher walks of literature in which he 
might otherwise have earned distinction. 
As a lawyer, both in the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts, he occupied the first 
rank. His early scholarship he main- 
tained and enjoyed to the end of his 
life. No mean theologian, he was well 
read in the controversies of the day, and 
during the rubrical discussions follow- 
ing upon Bishop Phillpotts’ memorable 
Pastoral Letter in 1844, he contributed 
anonymously several powerful articles to 
the local newspapers in support of the 
order and ritual of the Church. In his 
intense veneration for Shakespeare, and 
accurate acquaintance with the text of 


his Plays, he rivalled Dr. Benjamin 
Heath, and few of his friends can re- 
member without delight the taste and 
judgment with which he was wont to 
comment on his favourite author, and 
to discriminate between the various 
readings. Archeological subjects also 
deeply interested him. His official con- 
nection with the corporation gave him 
great scope for investigation into his- 
torical questions of local interest, and 
he was unequalled in his knowledge of 
the ancient records and muniments of 
the city, and in the ease and skill with 
which he deciphered the most intricate 
manuscripts. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the stores of information 
which he thus acquired were most 
liberally placed at the service of literary 
contemporaries; and the antiquarian 
publications of Dr. Oliver, Colonel Hard- 
ing, Mr. Smirke, Mr. Pitman Jones, and 
others, testify to the valuable assistance 
which they received from the learned 
Town Clerk of Exeter. A paper which 


he read before the British Archzxo- - 


logical Society at Exeter in August, 
1861‘, entitled “‘ Notices of Exeter, com- 
prising a History of Royal Visits to the 
Ancient and Loyal City, from a.p. 49 
to A.D. 1860,” is, however, the only pub- 
lished result of his researches, and just 
serves to make his readers regret that 
he had*not leisure and opportunity for 
producing what has long been desired, 
a well-digested history of the city from 
original sources. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 16. At Dublin, aged 87, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Drummond, D.D., scholar, 
poet, and divine. His poetical talent is known 
by his poem on the “‘ Battle of Trafalgar,” that 
on the ‘‘ Giants’ Causeway,” bis ‘* Translation 
of Lucretius,” and others of a religious cha- 
racter. 

Oct. 20. Aged 78, the Rev. George Bidwell, 
M.A., Rector of Stanton All Saints with St. 
John Baptist, Suffolk. He was born, March 
23, 1787, at Thetford, Norfolk, being the fourth 
son of the late Shelford Bidwell, esq., of that 
place. He was educated first at the Lynn 
Grammar School, whence he removed in 1799 
to Eton College, where he was one of the 
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earliest pupils of the Rev. Dr. Thackeray, the 
late Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1805 he proceeded to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a scholarship, and 
graduated as 3rd Senior Optime in 1809. In 
the following year he was elected a Fellow on 
that foundation, and took holy orders, but in 
the early part of 1811 he was presented to the 
Rectory of Stanton, when he married his 
cousin, the dau. and heiress of the late Samuel 
Bidwell, esq., of East Dereham, Norfolk. He 
was placed in the Commission of the Peace 
in 1813, and till within a few years of his death 
was an active magistrate, being for nearly 
thirty years Chairman of the Petty Sessions 
for his division of the county. Soon after his 
admission to the Rectory of Stanton, he esta- 
blished a day-school, then a thing almost un- 
heard of in that part of the county, which in 
an improved form, and in common with other 
charities, he maintained at his sole charge to 
the day of his death. When he had held the liv- 
ing fifty years, in March, 1861, his parishioners 
of all classes contributed to present him with a 
handsome silver salver as a mark of their affec- 
tionate regard for him. He was for many years 
a warm supporter of the Suffolk Archeological 
Society, and while his health permitted regu- 
larly attended their annual meetings. During 
the last few years of his life the increasing in- 
firmities [of age prevented him from taking 
part in his parochial duties, though he con- 
tinued regularly in attendance at church al- 
most up to the last fortnight of his life. By 
his wife, Elizabeth Nun Bidwell, who died 
Dec. 31, 1840, he had a numerous family, of 
whom only one son and two daus. survive 
him. ‘ 

Oct. 22. The Rev. John Hambleton, M.A., 
thirty-five years Minister of the Chapel-of-Ease, 
Holloway. 

Oct. 24, At Brighton, aged 81, the Rev. 
George Washington Edward Philips, Vicar of 
Wendy, Cambridgeshire. 

Oct. 25, Suddenly, at the Parsonage, aged 49, 
the Rev. John Lawrell, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Matthew’s, City-road. 

Oct. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 68, the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, M.A., formerly of Southend, 
Kent, youngest and last surviving child of the 
Rev. George Fletcher, of Beckenham, Kent. 

Oct. 29. At Elvedon, Suffolk, aged 80, the 
Ven. Henry Harper, M.A., Rector of that 
parish, and formerly Archdeacon of Madras, 
He was a native of Plymouth, and was ad- 
mitted of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, in 
1809, migrating in 1811 to Queen’s College in 
the same university, where he graduated 
(B.A. 1813, M.A. 1826). He published vari- 
ous books and pamphlets in India. 

Oct. 30. At Notting-hill, aged 28, the Rev. 
Hugh Swayne Baker, B.A., formerly Curate of 
St. Peter’s, Islington. 

Oct. 31. Aged 70, the Rev. Edmund Yeadon, 
thirty-eight years Curate of Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

Lately, At Wakes Colne Rectory, Essex, 
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aged 42, the Hon, and Rev. Francis Sylvester 
Grimston. 

Nov. 2. At Rugeley Vicarage, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Dinham Atkinson, M.A., Vicar 
of Rugeley and Rural Dean. 

Nov. 4. At Chiselborough, aged 56, the Rev. 
George Baker Garrow, Rector of Chiselborough, 
and West Chinnock. 

At the Rectory, Barming, Kent, the Rev. 
William Hoare, M.A.., Rector of the parish. 

At Washingborough Rectory, Lincolnshire, 
aged 79, the Rev. Humphrey Waldo Sibthorp, 
for forty-eight years Rector of the parish. He 
was the fourth son of Col. Humphrey Waldo 
Sibthorp, M.P., of Canwick Hall, and of 
Susannab, second dau. of the late Richard 
Ellison, esq., of Thorne and Sudbrooke Holme, 
and was born in 1786. In 1810 he took his 
degree of B.A. at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
that of M.A. in 1811. In 1809 he was ordained 
deacon, and in 1810 priest, by the Bishop of 
Oxford. In 1817 he was inducted to the Rec- 
tory of Washingborough, and in 1818 he mar- 
ried his cousin, Mary Esther, eldest dau. of 
Henry Ellison, esq., of Sudbrooke Holme, of 
whom he had issue one dau., Mary Elizabeth, 
who is now living. In 1824 he was inducted 
to the Rectory of Hatton, Lincolnshire, a fa- 
mily living. The deceased took an active part 
in the elections of his brother, Col. Sibthorp, 
who represented the city of Lineoln for many 
years. The deceased gentleman was in affluent 
circumstances, and as he was a most liberal 
landlord and neighbour his decease will be 
greatly regretted.—Stamford Mercury. 

Nov. 6. At Brighton, the Rev. Henry Allen, 
M.A., Vicar of Patcham, Sussex, and Chaplain 
to the Forces at Brighton. 

Nov.7. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Thomas 
James Longworth, Vicar of Bromfield, Lud!ow, 
Salop. 

Nov. 8. At St.Servan, France, aged 57, the 
Rev. William Yorke Draper, Rector of Hope 
Mansell, Herefordshire. 

Nov. 9. At the Rectory, aged 80, the Rev. 
John Nelson, M.A., for fifty-seven years Rector 
of Beeston-cum-Bittering, and also of Little 
Dunham, Norfolk. 

Nov. 10. At Thorpe, Notts., aged 85, the 
Rev. Charles Townsend, Rector of the parish, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
formeriy Rector of Calstone, Wilts., and Per- 
petual Curate of West Bromwich, Stafford- 
shire. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June %, 1864. At Waterdawn, Canada West, 
of apoplexy, aged 36, George Canning, only 
son of the late George Chalmers, esq., of Tra- 
falgar, formerly M.P. for the county of Hatton. 

March 9, 1865. At his residence, Glena- 
geary, Kelliney, Ireland, aged 77, Andrew 
Chalmers, esq., Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral. The deceased joined the army in Portugal 
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in 1811, served constantly in the field with the 
first and fifth Divisions, until the termination 
of the war in 1814, and received the war medal 
with four clasps for Salamanca, Vittoria, Ni- 
velle, and Nive. On his return to England he 
was sent with the expedition to New Orleans, 
and on his return from America in July, 
1815, he was immediately ordered to join the 
army in France, with which he continued 
to serve until the army of occupation was 
finally withdrawn at the end of the year 1818. 
Mr. Chalmers next served in Canada from 1819 
to 1823, and in 1825 the Treasury directed him 
to proceed to Dublin to take charge of the 
constabulary accounts of the Commissariat, 
a duty which he performed until 1835, and 
was for many years attached to the Treasury, 
Dublin Castle. 

July 28, At Hongu Nunie, Warow, New 
Zealand, shot at the head of his company, 
while repulsing an attack by the natives, Capt. 
Arthur F. Close, H.M.’s 43rd Regt. Light In- 
fantry, sixth son of Henry 8S. Close, esq., of 
Newtown Park, Dublin. 

Aug. 11. At Christchurch, New Zealand, 
aged 42, George Chantler Beard, esq., B.A., 
late of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 

Aug. 20. At Lullutpore, near Jhansi, Cen- 
tral India, Capt. Wm. George Bygrave Tyler, 
Bengal Staff Corps, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lullutpore. 

Aug. 27. At Calcutta, aged 31, Capt. John 
Frederick Pilkington, 82nd Regt., eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George Pilkington, esq., 
of Rutland-square, Dublin. 

Sept. 2. At Caleutta, aged 30, Frederick, 
fifth surviving son of the late J. C. Sercombe, 
esq., J.P., of Colleton-crescent, Exeter. 

Sept. 9. At Tanna, aged 25, Wm. Henry 
Maber, esq., B.A., of the Bombay C.S., young- 
est son of the late John Maber, esq., M.A., of 
Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

Sept.10. At Bangalore, aged 28, Caroline, 
wife of Major R. M. Matdonald, Madras Staff 
Corps. 

Sept. 12. At Kulka, aged 33, Capt. C. H. 
Mecham, Madras Staff Corps, eldest surviving 
son of Capt. Mecham, Bagot House, Jersey, 

Sept. 15, At St. Helena, aged 26, Chaigneau 
Colvill, esq., Lieut. of the 10th Regt., youngest 
son of the late Dr. Parkinson, of Brussels. 

Sept. 18. At Darjeeling, aged 45, Major 
Robert Graham Mayne, Bengal Staff Corps, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Robert Mayne, 
of Limpsfield, Surrey. 

Sept. 19. At Nynee Tal, Major T. E. Bridge- 
man Lees, Staff Corps, third son of the late 
Kev. Sir Harcourt Lees, bart., of Black Rock 
House, co. Dublin. 

Sept. 24. At Meerut, Augustus Tonnochy, 
esq., late 8th Hussars, second son of the late 
Thomas Tonnochy, esq., H.E.1.C.S. 

Sept. 25. In the Red Sea, on her passage 
from Bombay, aged 50, Mary Charlotte, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. A. W. Lucas, of the Bombay 
Staff Corps, and only dau. of the late Licut.- 
Col. A. D. Fallon, of the Bousbay Army. 
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Sept. 27. At Ceylon, aged 36, the Hon. R. 
T. Pennefather, Auditor-General of Ceylon. 

Oct. 3. At Hoti Murdan, near Peshawur, 
Lieut. Arthur Manaton Ommaney, of the Corps 
of Guides, third son of Major-Gen. Ommaney, 
late Royal Engineers. 

At Versailles, aged 85, Anne, widow of Col. 
Goddard Richards, late of the Bengal Army. 

Oct. 4. At Calcutta, Eliza, wife of F. H. 
Conolly, esq., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Oct. 5. On board the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company’s s.s. ‘‘Jeddo,” on his way to 
England, aged 23, Lieut. Geo. Gordon Morris, 
H.M.’s Bombay Army, eldest son of Major- 
Gen. J. E. G. Morris, Bombay Army. 

Oct. 6. At Poonah, Capt. John Webb, late 
of the H.E.I.C. 27th Regt., N.L., third son of 
George Webb, esq., of Hartlip, Kent. 

At Kussowlie, aged 27, Alice Jane, wife of 
Henry George Saunders, late 3rd Bengal Euro- 
pean Regt. 

At Feltham, aged 90, Charles Richardson, 
esq., LL.D., of Tulse-hill, Norwood, author of 
** A New Dictionary of the English Language,” 
and other philological works. He was born in 
July, 1775, and bred to the law, but quitted it 
early for literary pursuits. His first produc- 
tion was “ Illustrations of English Philology” 
(1805), a critical examination of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, ard remarks on Dugald Stewart’s 
essay “‘On the Tendency of some late Philo- 
logical Speculations ;” in which he strenuously 
advocated Horne Tooke’s “‘ Principles of Lan- 
guage.” Shortly afterwards he was asked to 
undertake the lexicographical portion of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. The first part 
of this work was published in January, 1811, 
but it was pended in q of the 
failure of the original publishers. Dr. Richard- 
son again resumed the work under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Mawman and his co-proprietors. 
The publication of the “ Dictionary” sepa- 
rately, by the late Mr. Pickering, commenced 
in January, 1835, and was completed in the 
spring of 1837. An abridgment of the work 
in 8vo. was published in 1838. Both works 
were reprinted at New York. Mr. Whitting- 
ham, of the Chiswick press, and Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy, afterwards having become pur- 
chasers of the copyright, they issued new edi- 
tions of both in quarto and octavo. In.1855 
a supplement to the quarto dictionary was also 
published by them, which the late Mr. Herbert 
Coleridge proposed as a model for that in- 
tended by the Philological Society toremedy the 
deficiencies of the two standard Dictionaries 
of Johnson and Richardson. Dr. Richardson 
published a little volume on the “Study of 
Language,” which professes to be an expo- 
sition of the principles inculcated in the “ Di- 
versions” of Purley, by which the author de- 
clares himsel{ to have been guided in the com- 
position of his Dictionary. Dr. Richardson 
also contributed several papers to the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazineE, and wrote ‘‘An Historical 
Essay on English Grammar and English Gram- 
marians,”’ and another on ‘‘ Fancy and Imagi- 
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nation,” in which he contravened the opinions 
of Dugald Stewart and Mr. Wordsworth, con- 
sidering it quite unphilosophical to suppose 
these faculties either different powers or dif- 
ferent operations of the mind. He was also 
a contributor to “‘ Notes and Queries.” 

Oct.11. Near Pau, aged 44, Christopher Pem- 
berton Hodgson, esq., late H.B.M.’s Consul 
at Hakodate, in Japan. He was author of the 
following works, —‘“‘ Reminiscences of Aus- 
tralia,” 1846; ‘‘ El Ydaiour: a Book of Eastern 
Travel,” 1849; “The Wanderer: a Poem,” 
1849; “*Pyrenaica: History of the Viscounts 
of Bearn,”’ 1855; “‘ Residence at Nagasaki and 
Hakodate in 1859-60,” 8vo., 1861. 

Oct. 12. At Margate, Sophia, widow of John 
Ansley, esq., formerly Lord Mayor of London. 

At the Chateau de Bayeu, Haute Garonne, 
aged 49, W. Vincent Wallace, esq., an eminent 
lyric composer. Mr. Wallace was a native of 
Waterford, and the son of a military band- 
master. While yet a boy he became a member 
of the orchestra of the Dublin Theatre Royal, 
then under the management of the late Mr. 
Bunn. At this time he was a clever violinist, 
and attracted a good deal of notice on account 
of his musical talents. When he was about 
twenty years of age he went on a voyage to 
Australia for the benefit of his health, which 
was then very delicate. Thence he went to 
the East Indies and afterwards to South 
America, many cities in which he visited, ulti- 
mately working his way to the West Indies, 
Mexico, and at length to New York. At last 
he came to London, and gave concerts as a 
pianist with great success. But he made his 
great hit in this country in the end of 1845, 
when his first and best opera @® Maritana 
was produced at Drury Lane Theatre by Mr. 
Bunn. He had for many years been subject 
to intermittent and frequently dangerous 
attacks of illness, originating in a dropsical 
tendency, and for the last twelve months 
had not been uble to leave his bed. Reduced 
to extreme weakness by this long-continued 
confinement, accompanied with almost inces- 
sant bodily agony, he was advised to try the 
air of the Pyrenees. This was a last resource, 
and an unavailing one: the immediate cause 
of death was congestion of the lungs. Mr. 
Wallace leaves a widow and two young sons. 
His most successful works were ‘‘ Maritana,” 
and “Lurline.” He leaves a2 posthumous grand 
opera in four acts behind him, almost complete, 
entitled “Estrella,” founded on a Spanish 
romance, his favourite class of operatic sub- 
jects. 

Oct,13. By the accidental upsetting of his 
carriage, aged 65, H. 8S. Lane, esq., of Broad- 
oak, Sussex, and late of the Bengal C.S. 

Oct. 14. At Mount Radford House, Bridge- 
water, aged 73, Robert Ford, esq., J.P. 

Oct. 16. At Paris, aged 71, John Edward 
Waring, esq., of South Hill, Guildford. 

Oct. 19. Aged 82, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Cyril Onslow, Rector of Newing- 
ton, Surrey, and third dau. of the late Sir 
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Edward Winnington, bart., of Stanford Court, 
Worcester. 

Aged 52, William B, Prichard, esq., Civil En- 
gineer, author of a “Treatise on Harbours.” 

At Torwood Mount, Torquay, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Peter Robertson, of Brahendam, 
and dau. of the late James Dundas, esq., of 
Ochtertyre. 

At Clifton, York, aged 60, Anna Maria, 
widow of the Rev. Robt. Philip Blake, of 
Stoke-next-Guildford, Surrey. 

Oct. 20. At East Cowes Castle, Isle of 
Wight, aged 74, the Right Hon. John Prender- 
gast, third Viscount Gort. He was born Nov. 
21, 1790, and was educated at Harrow School, 
where Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, and Vis- 
count Palmerston were among his senior 
schoolfellows. He was for some time member 
for Limerick, the contests which he fought 
with the present Lord Monteagle for the re- 
presentation of that city having been remark- 
able for their length and severity. He suc- 
ceeded to the title November 11, 1842, was 
afterwards one of the Representative Peers 
for Ireland, and Colonel of the Limerick Ar- 
tillery Militia. In politics he was ever a warm 
supporter of the Conservative party. He was 
married, first to the Hon. Maria O’Grady, 
dau. of Standish, first Viscount Guillamore ; 
and, secondly, to Elizabeth Mary, dau. and 
heir of John Jones, esq.; by the former he 
has left a family of four sons and three daus., 
beside the Hon. Standish, now fourth Viscount 
Gort. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Charles 
Parker, 71st Highland Light Infantry, youngest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Parker, C.B., 
R.A. 

At his residence, Brighton, aged 79, William 
King, esq., M.D. He was formerly a fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, (B.A. Twelfth 
Wrangler, 1809; M.A. 1812; L.M.1817; M.D. 
1819,) and became a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians 1820. Dr. King was Consulting 
Physician of the Sussex County Hospital 1842 
to 1861, and the first President of the Brigh- 
ton and Sussex Medical Chirurgical Society. 
He was author of “The Institutions of De 
Fellenberg,”’ 1842; ‘‘ Medical Essays,” 1850 ; 
“< Address to the Provincial Medical Surgical 
Association,” 1851; and ‘*An Essay on Scro- 
fula,” in the ‘* Medical Gazette.” 

On the Roman road near Riseholme, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 24, Henry, fifth son of the late Luke 
Bland, esq., of Caenby, near Market Rasen. 
The deceased was killed by being thrown from 
a dog-cart. 

Oct. 21. At his residence, Southwick, Hants., 
aged 77, Admiral Henry Stanhope. 

At Bewdley, aged 84, Maria, relict of Edm. 
Whitcombe, esq., M.R.C.S.E., of Cleobury 
Mortimer. 

At Chichester, aged 89, Miriam Arabella 
Nicolls, eldest dau. of the late Gen. Oliver Ni- 
colls, and granddau. of the late Gen. Sir William 
Green, bart. 

Oct. 22. At Montreux, Switzerland, aged 
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23, Henry Gordon Heath, Lieut. Ist Battalion 
18th Foot (the Royal Irish). 

At Brixton, aged 62, Mary, widow of Capt. 
Robert Walker, of the Bengal Artillery, and 
dau. of the late William Curling, esq., of Ham, 
Kent. 

At Florence, aged 37, George Henry Ben- 
gough, esq., of the Ridge, Gloucestershire. He 
‘was a great promoter of the formation of re- 
formatories, and his early death was at- 
tributable to his exertions in the cause. 

Oct. 23. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 72, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Bennett Hearsey, K.C.B., 
commanding H.M.’s 21st Hussars, and late 6th 
Bengal Light Cavalry. He entered the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service in 1807, was engaged 
in the Nepaul war, and commanded a cavalry 
division in the Punjaub campaign of 1848-9. 
In 1857 he was in command at Barrackpore, 
and he received the order of knighthood for 
his strenuous exertions in dealing with the 
mutiny at that station. Sir John Hearsey 
served in India for the space of thirty-four 
years without availing himself of the usual fur- 
lough, although he was several times wounded ; 
and in 1841 the cavalry officers of the Bengal 
Army presented him with a handsome silver 
vase, inscribed with the names of the battles 
in which that army, of which he was so 
conspicuous a member, had been engaged. He 
received the coloneley of the 2lst Hussars 
Sept. 30, 1862. 

At Lyne Grove, Surrey, Vice-Admiral Hon. 
George J. Cavendish. He was the third son of 
Richard, second Lord Waterpark, by Juliana, 
eldest dau. and co-heir of Mr. Thomas Cooper, 
of Mullynart Castle, Kildare. He married, 
Aug. 13, 1838, Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Chas. Prideaux Brune, of Prideaux 
Place, Cornwall, by whom he leaves a family 
of daughters. He entered the navy in June 
1810, on board the “‘ Elizabeth,” 74, as first-class 
volunteer, and in the same year became mid- 
shipman to the ‘‘ Poictiers,” 74, Captain Sir 
John P.Beresford, and served in North America, 
where he assisted at the capture, among other 
vessels, of the ships of war “Wasp” and 
“Frolic ;” and when on board the “ Leander,” 
66, Capt. Sir George R. Collier, he aided in 
taking several American privateers. He after- 
wards served on board the “‘ Queen Charlotte,” 
flagship of Sir Edward Thornborough, and the 
“* Newcastle,” bearing the flag of Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm. Subsequently he served in the 
** Tees,” 26, during a part of the first Burmese 
war, For some time he was second captain 
in the “ Winchester,” to Sir Edward G. Coi- 

-poys, commander-in-chief in the West Indies. 
In November, 1830, he obtained his commis- 
sion as captain, since which he had not been 
afloat. He became a vice-admiral on the re- 
served list November 22, 1862. 

At Lenaghan, Enniskillen, Mary, widow of 
the Hon. and Rev. Charles Maude. 

At his residence, Bolsover-st., Portland- 
place, Capt. Sykes, R.N. 

At the Manor House, Holywell, Oxford, 
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Anne Gilbertson, dau, of the late W. C. Gilbert- 
son, esq., of Cefngwyn, Aberystwith. 

At his residence, Stamford Brook, Chiswick, 
aged 71, Thomas Frere, esq., M.A. 

At Wribbenhall, Bewdley, Worcestershire, 
Martha, second dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Baugh, Rector of Neen Sollers and Milson, co. 
Salop. 

At his residence, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., 
aged 74, Dr. Harpur Gamble, R.N. 

At Sydenham-hill, Kent, aged 72, Hugh 
Fraser, esq., late Surgeon to Ist Battalion 60th 
(the King’s Royal Rifle Corps), also Surgeon 
for ten years to the Military Prison at Weedon. 

Oct. 24. At Folkestone, aged 36, the Hon. 
Windham Henry Wyndham Quin, youngest 
son of the late Earl of Dunraven. 

At his residence, Llangollen, aged 51, Edward 
Donatus O’Brien, esq., eldest son of the late 
Donatus O’Brien, esq., of Fanore, co. Clare, 
Ireland, and Sidmouth, Devon. 

At Easthampstead, aged 65, Charlotte, widow 
of the Hon. and Rev. William Somerville, 
Rector of Barford, Warwickshire, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Walter Bagot, of Blithfield, 
Staffordshire. 

At Hastings, Francis Anna, widow of the 
Rev. W.H. Shore, late Incumbent of All Saints’, 
Child’s-hill, Hampstead. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 75, Wm. Newn- 
ham, esq., late of Farnham, son of the late 
John Newnham, esq., of Farnham, and nephew 
of the Rev. William Moore Newnham, Rector 
of Bassingham, Lincolnshire, who died in 18324. 
He was born at Farnham, Nov. 1, 1790, and in 
early and middle life was well known as an 
author, and as a very skilful and eminent 
medical practitioner. His principal publications 
were, “ A Tribute to Sympathy,” published in 
1817, which went through eleven or twelve 
editions; ‘‘An Essay on Superstition;” A 
Memoir of his mother, who died in 1830; 
“The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious Education,” in 2 vols, 
thick 8vo., 1828; “The Reciprocal Influence 
of Mind and Body considered ;” ‘‘ Sunday Even- 
ing Letters,’ 1858. He also wrote many smaller 
works, among which may be mentioned, “‘ Ob- 
servations on the Medicinal Properties of Green 
Tea,”’ dedicated to Sir Astley Cooper, bart.,i1827, 
and “‘ An Essay on the Disorders Incident to 
Literary Men,” dedicated to Bishop Burgess, 
1836. By Caroline, his wife, who died June 16, 
1863, and who was the youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Christopher Atkinson, Vicar of 
Wethersfield, Essex, and niece to Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, bart., first Lord De Tabley, 
he leaves three sons and three daus.: two of 
his sons are in Holy Orders. 

Oct. 25. At Newmarket, from an accident, 





4 Vide Gent. Mae., vol. cii. pt. i. p. 375; 
also, ‘‘ Bray’s Surrey,”’ vol. iii. p. 74, for a long 
inscription on a monument erected by Wm. 
Moore Newnham in Ash Church to the memory 
of his mother, William Newnham’s grand- 
mother. 
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aged 46, the Hon. Henry Stevenson Blackwood, 
youngest son of Hans, third Lord Dufferin and 
Claneboye. 

At Highgate, Mary Douglas, second dau. of 
the Rev, C. W. Edmonstone, Incumbent of St. 
John’s, Holloway. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Balfour Ker Wil- 
liamson, esq., of Cardrona, Peeblesshire, Capt. 
H.M.’s 78th Highlanders. 

Suddenly, at Foss House, Pitlochry, Perth- 
shire, N.B., aged 19, Laura Cecilia Cumming, 
wife of Henry Price Holford, esq. 

At Horton, near Ilminster, aged 63, Frances 
Essex, relict of the Rev. Richard Foley, late 
Rector of North Cadbury, Somerset, and for- 
merly Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

In Somerset-st., Portman-sq., aged 78, Miss 
Clarke, formerly. of the Rectory, Winkfield, 
Berks. 

At Roden House, Wem, Salop, aged 58, John 
Henshaw Walford, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Salop. 

At Agen, Richard Alexander Butler, esq., 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. James 
Butler. 

Oct. 26. ‘At Richmond, Surrey, aged 49, 
George Greeme Watson, second surviving son 
of the late George Watson Taylor, esq., of 
Erlestoke Park, Wilts. 

In Carlton House- terrace, Eliza J., wife of 
John George Smyly, esq., Q.C., Upper Merion- 
street, Dublin, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Andrew Ferguson, bart., M.P., Londonderry. 

In Sloane-street, Chelsea, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
widow of Francis Ethelbert Busbridge, esq., 
late of the War Office, and Maldon, Essex. 

Oct. 27. At her residence, Sackett’s Hill 
House, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, aged 82, 
Dame Elizabeth, relict of Sir Richard Burton. 

At Darsham House, Suffolk (the residence 
of her brother-in-law), Charlotte Anne, young- 
est dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexander 
Clark-Kenedy, K.C.B., of Knockgray, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, N.B. 

At Brighton, ‘aged 30, Frederick Leycester 
Barwell, esq., late of H.M.’s 50th Regt. 

At Edinburgh, suddenly, aged 66, James 
Bruce, esq., late Bengal Medical Service. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Charlotte Prest- 
wood, widow of John Offley Crewe Read, esq., 
of Wern, Flintshire, and Llandinam Hall, 
Montgomeryshire, eldest dau. of the late Ad- 
miral Sir Willoughby Thomas Lake, K.C.B. 

At the Vicarage, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
aged 22, Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. Weeden 
Butler. 

In John-street, Bedford-row, aged 90, Char- 
lotte, widow of James Browell, esq., R.N. 

At Cambridge, Massachusetts, aged 81, Dr. 
Joseph E. Worceste:, author of ‘‘ Worcester’s 
Dictionary.” ‘ 

At the Vicarage, Monmouth, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, widow of William Moreton, esq., late 
Captain 2nd Life Guards. 

At Wappenham Rectory, Northants., aged 
25, Nathaniel Gilbert Scott, esq., M.R.C.S., 
third son of the Rev. Thomas Scott. 
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At his residence, Kingsworthy, near Win- 
chester, aged 65, John Griffith, esq., late of the 
Ordnance Office. 

Oct, 28. At Hotwells, near Bristol, aged 71, 
Capt. William Henry Graves, formerly of the 
18th, or Royal Irish Regt. of Infantry. 

At Weston-super-Mare, John Illidge, eldest 
son of the late Alexander Fraser, esq., J.P. 
and D.L., of Gatwick House, Surrey. 

At Naples, Katherine Frances, wife of 
Thomas Helsby, esq., Lincoln’s Inn, and dau. 
and heir of the late Richard Vavasour Vyvyan, 


esq. 

Oct. 29. At Southampton, aged 85, Capt. 
John Mee, late H.M.’s 24th Regt. He hadserved 
in the Peninsula, and had a medal and clasps 
for Busaco and Talavera. He was son-in-law 
of the late Col. Black, Adjutant-Gen. of India, 
and was for nearly forty years a magistrate of 
the county of Dublin. 

Thomas James Hervey Bathurst, Captain in 
the Royal Wiltshire Militia, late in the 75th 
Regt. 

At Ashburne, aged 69, Jane, fourth dau. of 
the late Waterhouse Crymble Lindsay, esq., 
J.P., Fort Edward, co. Tyrone. 

At Black Rock, near Dublin, Dorothea Lu- 
cretia, widow of Herbert Francis Hore, esq., 
of Pole Hore, co. Wexford. 

Oct. 30. In Hyde Park Square, aged 68, Sir 
Charles Crompton, Judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. He was the third son of 
Peter Crompton, esq., M.D., of Liverpool, and 
was born in 1797; was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; called to the bar in 1821; 
made an assessor of the Liverpool Court of 
Passage in 1836, and, after serving on the 
Chancery Commission of 1851, was raised to 
the Bench and knighted in 1852. He married, 
in 1832, the fourth dau. of Thomas Fletcher, 
esq., of Liverpool. 

At Sutterton Vicarage, Lincolnshire, aged 23, 
Charles Alexander Moore, esq., Lieut. Royal 
South Lincoln Militia, late Lieut. 87th Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, formerly Lieut. H.M.’s 15th 
Regt., only surviving son of the Rev. C. Avery 
Moore, Vicar of Sutterton. 

Aged 85, Richard Canon, esq., of Kenning- 
ton, Surrey, formerly of the Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Horse Guards, and editor of “‘ Historical 
Records of the British Army.” 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 42, Anna Maria 
Laura Beresford, widow of the late Capt. H. 
M. Davidson, of H.M.’s 29th Regt. of Bengal 
Native Infantry. . 

At the Rectory, Ichester, aged 18, William, 
son of the Rev. William Buckier. 

Oct. 31. At Chichester, aged 74, Major-Gen. 
John Eyre, Royal Artillery, eldest son of the 
Rev. James Eyre, Solihull, Warwickshire. 

At Ford Park, Plymoutb, Captain James 
Trevenen, Bengal Staff Corps, eldest surviving 
son of James Trevenen, esq., of Helstone, 
Cornwall. 

Aged 68, Susan, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Curteis, of Rettendon, Essex. 

At Brighton, agel 44, George Williamson, 
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esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major, 64th Regt. He was 
the author of several professional works and 
papers. 

At Wetheringsett Rectory, aged 88, Louisa 
Charlotte, widow of the Rev. Francis Warre, 
D.C.L., Rector of Cheddon Fitzpaine, Somerset- 
shire. 

Nov. 1. At Severn-Stoke, Worcestershire, 
aged 80, Lady Augusta Cotton, widow of Gen. 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., &c. 

At Llanfoist House, Abergavenny, Ann, wife 
of Crawshaw Bailey, esq., M.P. 

At Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 
44, Capt. Bendyshe, formerly of H.M.’s 10th 
Foot and the Ce abridgeshire Militia, J.P. for 
the county of Cam\ridge. 

At Dublin, agea 21, Charles Arcedeckne 
Butler, second son of the Hon. St. John Butler. 

At Bath, aged 11, Beaujolois Arabella Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the late Capt. the Hon. 
James Bury, R.E. 

At Canterbury, aged 55, Thomas Philpott, 
esq., Alderman and Justice of the Peace of 
that city. 

At Lough Ine, co. Cork, Mrs. Becher, widow 
of Henry Owens Becher, esq., of Aughadown, 
in the same county. 

At Summer-hill, Dartford, Kent (the resi- 
dence of her son), aged 72, Mary Anne, relict 
of the late Henry Walker, esq., many years 
H.B.M.’s Consul at the Islands of Fayal and 
Pico, Azores. 

* Of apoplexy, at his residence, Acton-green, 
aged 66, John Lindley, esq., F.R.S., Ph. D., 
and late Professor of Botany at University 
College. He was born on the 5th of February, 
1799, at Catton, near Norwich, where his father 
was proprietor of a large nursery garden. 
After leaving the Grammar School of Norwich, 
he devoted his attention to botanical science. 
In 1819 he published a translation of Richard’s 
Analyse du Fruit, and in 1820 a work entitled 
Monographia Rosarum, in which he described 
several new species of roses. About the same 
period he contributed to the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the Linnwan Society,” various papers on bo- 
tanical subjects. Some time afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to London, where he became Assistant 
Secretary to the Horticultural Society, and 
was engaged by Mr. Loudon to write the de- 
scriptive portion of his “ Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” the merit of which, as a botanical 
work, was entirely due to him, as was stated 
in the preface. The “Encyclopedia” was 
completed in 1829. In the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Botany at the London 
University. At this period the Linnean sys- 
tem was almost universally followed by English 
botanists. It is one of the chief merits of Dr. 
Lindley, that he early saw the necessity of 
superseding the artificial by the natural classi- 
fication of plants. In an essay on this subject 
published in his ‘‘ Introduction to the Natural 
System of Botany,” published in 1830, he 
shewed very clearly what the advantages of 
this system were, and thus paved the way for 
its general adoption in England. Two years 
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later he published the “Introduction to Sys. 
tematie and Physiological Botany, and a Synop- 
sis of the British Flora,” in which our in- 


. digenous plants were arranged and described 


for the first time according to the natural sys- 
tem. In a‘ Natural System of Botany,” pub- 
lished in 1836, Dr. Lindley took new views of 
botanical classification, and proposed a new 
nomenclature for families of plants. Ten years 
later, his great work, ‘‘ The Vegetable King- 
dom,” was published. This work, the most 
elaborate that had appeared on systematic 
botany, gave a description of all the families of 
plants, and more especially of those useful to 
man. It gave very extended lists of the genera, 
and was generally recognised as one of the 
most important contributions which had at 
that time appeared on systematic botany. 
While engaged in writing these works, Dr. 
Lindley was most diligently employed as a 
practical botanist, in describing new species 
on which he wrote a large number of papers 
contributed to botanical publications. In 1841 
he became editor of the “‘Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
a weekly publication, which he conducted with 
great ability. In 1860 he was appointed ex- 
aminer in the University of London. He was 
a Ph. D. of Munich, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, of which in 1858 he received the medal 
as a reward for his services to botanical 
science. 

At Galway, John Hughes, esq., late Lieut. 
57th Regt., and Barrackmaster of Galway. 
He entered the service as ensign in 1805, and 
was promoted to lieutenant in 1808; served in 
Gibraltar, Portugal, France, Spain, and Ame- 
rica, and was present in six general actions. 
He was twice severely wounded, at Albuhera 
and at Nivelle; a ball remaining in the right 
thigh for nine years, compelled him to retire 
on half-pay in 1818. He was decorated with 
the Peninsular war-medal and five clasps for 
Busaco, Albuhera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Ni- 
velle, and was appointed a barrackmaster in 
1824. 

In Charlotte-st., Bedford-sq., aged 61, Wm. 
Winsor, late of the firm of Winsor and New- 
ton, of Rathbone-place, and many years an 
active member of the Sacred Harmonie So- 
ciety. Messrs. Winsor and Newton were au- 
thors of the ‘“‘ Handbook of Water Colours,” 
and ‘Instructions for Fresco Painting,” both 
published in 1843. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, aged 65, Philip Pal- 
mer, esq., of Oakley Place, Berks. 

At Clevedon House, Reading, the residence 
of her son-in-law, Aletta, widow of Col. Allan 
Cameron, and mother of Consul Cameron, now 
a captive in Abyssinia. Her death was ac- 
celerated by grief and anxiety upon her son’s 
account. 

Aged 26, Anna Rosa, eldest dau. of James 
St. George Burke, esq., Q.C., of the Auberies, 
Essex. 

At Clifton-place, Exeter, aged 90, Marga- 
retta Susanna, relict of E. Day, esq., Capt. Ist 
Somerset Militia. She was dau. of J. Poole, 
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esq., J.P. (formerly of Staplegrove), by his 
wife, Charlotte Minifie, of Fairwater House, 
Somersetshire, granddau. of the celebrated 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 

At Taunton, aged 30, Elizabeth Frances 
Georgiana, second dau. of Samuel Strong, 
Comm. R.N., of Hadley, Middlesex. 

Nov. 3. At his residence, Vincent-sq., West- 
minster, aged 78, Major Richard Jellicoe, late 
Paymaster of the London district. He served 
at Heligoland, in the Baltic, and in the Penin- 
sula, and was appointed Paymaster In 1814. 

At Brighton, aged 78, John Samuel Martin 
Fonblanque, esq., Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
He was eldest son of John Fonblanque, esq., 
K.C., of the Middle Temple, and was born in 
Brook-street, in March, 1787. He was edu- 
cated at the Charterhouse and at Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Whilst at Cambridge he 
burst a dlood-vessel on the lungs, and being 
advised that only change of climate could saye 
his life, he obtained a commission in the 21st 
Fusiliers. With this regiment he served at 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, in Sicily, and the Greek 
Islands; then in Italy, under Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, from whom, at Genoa, he received 
the appointment of Deputy Judge-Advocate- 
General. Thence he went to America, was 
present at the taking of Washington, at the 
battle of Baltimore, and ultimately at the fatal 
repulse before New Orleans, when he was 
made prisoner within the enemy’s lines, being 
one of the very few who had succeeded in cross- 
ing the works. His last military service was 
with the Army of Occupation in France. He 
left Valenciennes in November, 1816, and was 
almost immediately called to the bar, having 
kept the necessary terms at Lincoln’s Inn during 
his residence at Cambridge. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, Lord Eldon appointed him one 
of the then seventy Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptey. The abuses and imperfections of the 
bankruptey system did not eseape his atten- 
tion, and long before law reform had become 
fashionable, he published a pamphlet on the 
subject. In or about 1826, Mr. Fonblanque 
and others started ‘“‘The Jurist,’’ a quarterly 
journal of jurisprudence and legislation, being 
the first periodical which systematically advo- 
cated the amendment of the law. This was a 
bold step, and not a few prophesied ruin to the 
rash innovators. His colleagues did not live 
to see the result of the work. ° Mr. Fonblanque 
having attracted the notice of Lord Brougham, 
as a law reformer, was appointed one of the 
original Commissioners of the newly-instituted 
Court of Bankruptcy. In 1823 appeared his 
“Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence,” pub- 
lished by him in conjunction with the late 
Dr. Paris. Mr. Fonblanque was one of the 
founders of the Union Debating Society at 
Cambridge. 

At Cambridge, aged 54, James Beynon Lloyd 
Philipps, esq., late of H.M.’s 12th Regt., and 
Capt. of the Royal Cardigan Militia. 

At Brocklesby, L'ncolnsbire, aged 55, Stephen 
Gibbons, esq. 
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In St. Petersburgh-place, aged 70, Charlotte, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Commandant T. A. Cow- 
per, Bombay Engineers. 

At Hastings, aged 39, Frederick A. P. Wood, 
esq., Capt. R.M.L.1., eldest son of the late 
Capt. Frederick Wood, R.N. 

At Brenchley, Kent, of typhus fever, caught 
in the discharge of his professional duties, 
aged 26, Alfred Monckton, esq., surgeon. 

At the Rectory, Ovington, Hants, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, aged 85, Sarah, relict 
of Wm. Marshall, esq., of Bescot Hall, near 
Walsall. 

Nov. 4. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 89, 
Major Peyton. 

Aged 76, Catherine Bean, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. James Bowen, of 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 

At his residence, Canonbury-sq., aged 82, 
George Ballard, esq., late Under Secretary of 
Inland Revenue. 

Nov. 5. Aged 59, Malcolm Nugent Ross, 
esq., of Astley Hall, Lancashire. 

Aged 84, John Lorkin, esq., Deputy, of 
Aldersgate-st. He was for fifty years a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of the City of London. 

Aged 42, Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. A. Kershaw, of St. James’s Parsonage, 
Lathom. 

In Duke-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 59, Wm. 
Bloxam, esq., sen., M.D. 

At Lewisham, the residence of her mother 
(Mrs. L. E. Bishop), aged 20, Letitia Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Rev. H. A. 
Bishop, Rector of C!ey-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
formerly Rector of Long Stow, Cambridge. 

Nov. 6. At Southsea, Hants., Laura Olivia, 
wife of Sir Francis Blackwood, bart., Lieut. 
R.N., second dau. of R. 8. Palmer, esq. 

At Banchory Lodge, aged 44, Lieut.-Col. 
William Burnett Ramsay, of Banchory Lodge, 
D.L. for Kincardineshire. The deceased, who 
was a son of Capt. Thomas Ramsay, and a 
grandson of Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart., of 
Balmain, entered the army at an early age, 
and retired about twelve years ago. He 
was afterwards appointed Liecut.-Col. of the 
Forfaz Kincardine Militia, and by his intelli- 
gent and zealous efforts raised that regiment 
to a very high state of efficiency. The state of 
his health, however, compelled him to retire 
from that office, and since he had devoted him- 
self in a great measure to the duties of a 
country gentleman. On the Volunteer move- 
ment commencing he very promptly came for- 
ward and joined it. Refusing a high post in 
that service he insisted on taking rank as a 
private, and by his regular discharge of duty 
in this undistinguished position, he set an ex- 
ample which had a salutary effect on the corps. 

In Chepstow-place, Merrick Arthur Gethin 
Shawe, esq., Bengal C.S., late Judge of Silhet. 

At Lynton, North Devon, Letitia Catharine, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Horace Hayes, and 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Alexander William 
Lawrence. 


Nor. 7. At Bethlehem Hospital, aged 37, 
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William Helps, esq., M.D., Resident Physician 
of that institution, only son of the late James 
Helps, esq., of Gloucester. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Rev. John Tel- 
ford, Roman Catholic priest of St. Marie’s, 
Ryde. 

At Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, aged 95, 
Sarah, widow of William Gibson, esq., for- 
merly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and one of the 
family of that name, of Barfield and White- 
haven, Cumberland. 

Nov. 8. In Clifford-st., aged 58, William 
Thomas Squire, esq., formerly of Barton Place, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, and late Capt. in the 2nd 
Life Guards. 

At Northiam, Sussex, aged 83, Marianne, 
widow of the Rev. James Collins, D.C.L. 

At Totnes, Devon, aged 57, W. F. Windeatt, 
esq., solicitor. 

Nov.9. At the Principal’s Lodgings, Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, aged 62, the Lady Maria 
Theresa, widow of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, bart. Her ladyship was the sister of 
the Earl of Clarendon, Foreign Secretary, and 
the late Bishop of Durham, and the only dau. 
of the Hon. George Villiers, third son of the 
first Earl of Clarendon, by his wife, the Hon. 
Theresa Parker, dau. of John first Lord Bor- 
ingdon, and sister of the late Earl of Morley. 
She was born March 8, 1803, and married first, 
Nov. 6, 1830, Mr. Thomas Henry Lister, of 
Armitage Park, Yorkshire, who died in 1842; 
and secondly, in Oct. 1844, the late Right Hon, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, bart., who died 
in 1863. Lady Theresa had been a contributor 
to literature; her latest work was editing the 
Letters of the late Miss Berry. 

At Edensor, aged 29, Henry George Caven- 
dish, esq., late H.M.’s 68th Regt., eldest son 
of Lord and Latly George Cavendish. 

At Burwell, Cambridgeshire, aged 72, Ed- 
ward Ball, esq., who represented that county 
from 1852 to 1863. During that period there 
was but one contest, viz. in 1857, when he was 
returned at the head of the poll. He was a 
Dissenter and Liberal Conservative, and made 
himself conspicuous by his advocacy of Pro- 
tection. 

At his residence, in St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 
Samuel Wing, esq., J.P. 

At the Priory, Mendham, Suffolk, Capt. 
William Thomas Wayte Wood, late of H.M.’s 
20th Regt., in which he served during the 
whole of the Crimean war. He was the eldest 
son of Thomas Wood, esq., of Toft Monks, 
Norfolk, and Brixworth Hall, Northants. 

At the residence of his father, aged 27, 
Frederick, fifti son of the Rev. George Rogers, 
of Camberwell. 

At Geneva, aged 31, Grace Elizabeth, wife 
of George Massy Dawson, esq., of New Forest, 
Tipperary. 

At Moreton Say, Apelina Elizabeth, second 
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dau. of the Rev. Robert Upton, Vicar of More- 
ton Say, Salop. 

Nov. 10. At Osborne Villa, Folkestone, Eliza 
Anne Roberta, eldest dau. o/ the late Sir Wm. 
Fraser, bart. 

In Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., aged 63, 
Edward William Tuson, esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
F.R.C.S.E. 

At Twickenham, Margaret Gibson, widow 
of the Rev. William Steven, D.D., Trinity 
College Church, Edinburgh. 

Nov. 11. At Oakley House, near Abingdon, 
aged 70, Mary, relict of Edward Joarell, esq , 
of Bayfield Hall, Norfolk. 

At his seat, Norton Priory, Cheshire, aged 
80, Sir Richard Brooke, bart. 

At Dawlish, South Devon, Hannah, widow 
of Major-Gen, William Sage, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army. 

At Leamington, Ellen Barcroft, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell, of South Hall, Argyle- 
shire, and second dau. of the late Edward 
Parker, esq., of Arkincoats, Lancashire. 

Nov. 12. At Elvetham Park, Hants., the 
Lady Calthorpe. 

Nov. 15. At his residence, Albemarle-st., 
aged 6S, Matthew James Chapman, eaq., M.D. 
He took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 
1820, and subsequently entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A. 1832, (being brack- 
eted as a Junior Optime with Mr. Shilleto,) 
and M.A. 1835. He was author of “ Barba- 
does, and other Poems,” 1833; ‘ Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” a dramatic poem, 1834; and a 
translation of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, 
1836. Dr. Chapman married, at Exeter in 1837, 
Mary Anna, eldest dau. of J. G. Reed, esq., of 
Dochfour, British Guinea. 

Nov. 16. In Leinster-gardens, Lancaster- 
gate, aged 64, Adm. Sir Horatio T. Austin, 
K.C.B. 

Nov.17. At Ronceville, Jersey, at the house 
of her son-in-law (Major-Gen. John Glencairn 
Campbell, C.B.), Jane, widow of Col. Charles 
Carson Alexander, R.E. 

At his residence, St. Mary’s Lodge, Leam- 
ington, aged 78, John Evans, esq. (formerly of 
Bartholomew Close, London), head and founder 
ofthe two eminent mercantile firms of Evans, 
Lescher, and Evans, of London, and Evans, 
Sons, and Co., of Liverpool. 

Nov. 18. At Ditchley, Oxon., aged 55, the 
Right Hon. Charles Henry Dillon-Lee, Vis- 
count Dillon. Through his mother, Henrietta, 
dau. of Dominick Geoffrey Browne, esq., and 
sister of the first Lord Oranmore, his lordship 
was the representative of the Lees of Ditchley. 
As he has left no male issue the title and 
estates descend to his next brother, the Hon. 
Theobald Dillon-Lee, formerly in the 60th 
Rifles. The Viscounty is an Irish peerage 
created in 1622, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, ; 


s in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
21, 28, 4, 11, 
1865. | 1865. | 1865. | 1865. 














° 


Mean Temperature 468 46-9 46-1 43-4 





London. . .. . 78029 |2803989 || 1265 1413 | 1464 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 218 | 252 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 309 | 320 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 185 | 192 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 315 | 311 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 386 389 
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Oct. 21 
“ 28 226 
Nov. 4 236 
- 11 196 235 
pm 18 . 198 232 


1377 || 1137 2227 
1413 || 1067 2055 
1464 || 1072 2171 
1515 || 1052 2074 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. i Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 
Wheat ...4,079 ... 48 11] Oats ... 125... 27 8] Beans — 
Barley ... 885 ...35 7|Rye .. — .. 0 O| Peas 1... — 


s. d. 
00 
00 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 16. 
Hay, 41. 4s. to 5/. 10s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 12. 12s.—Clover, 51. 10s. to 67. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 16. 
oe eee ae Ee ee eer error 
Cows 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 17. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. Od. to 20s. 6d. Other sorts, 18s. 6d. to 18s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 
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Day of 
Month 


Thermometer. | Barom. 


8 o’clock 


Morning 
11 o’clock 
Night 


Thermometer.) Barom. 


Weather. 
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SSSSSEBSE 


in. pts. 
29. 64/lrain, fair 
29. 35)/fi 

29. 26 
29. 01 
29. 67/|/d 
29. 11 
29. O9)'rain, cloudy 
12)\do. 

79)||fogy. rn. cldy. 
82/\do. fair 

98) |fair 

07 
15) fair, foggy 


09)\do. 
95 on eldy.slt. rn. 


fair 

heavy rain 
fair, showers 
0. 

hvy. rn. cldy. 


foggy 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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Cents. 


New 


3 per Stock. 


India 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
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Boynton, Capt. G, H. 
776 


Boys, V. 236 
Bradford, Mrs. C, 
W. 105; Mrs. E. 
774; Mrs. G. 369 
Bradish, M. 122 
Bradley, E. 235 
Bradshaw, S. L. A. 
642 
Bradstreet, C.R. 506 
Brady, F. M. 236 
Brand, G. 376; L. 
E. 777; V. 262 
Brandling, C. 508 
Brandreth, F. B. 
506; Mrs. 637 
Branfill, Mrs. 231 
Brassey, T. 228 
Bravo, Capt. A. 368 
Bray, J. 233, 505; 
Mrs, E. 504 
Bredin, Mrs. E. G. 
774 
Brentano, C. B’ness 
de, 260 
Brereton, Mrs. 
T. 230 
Breton, M. 126 
Bridges, H. W. 107; 
J. 392 
Biidgman, A.J.777; 
F.530; L.M. 107 
Briggs, T. G. 102 
Brigham, A, 124 
Brigstocke, H. 660 
Brindle, E. M. 375 
Briscoe, Mrs. W.372 
Bristow, A.107; Mrs. 
E. 502 
Broadhead, E.C.107 
Brodhurst, Mrs. M. 
635 
Brodrick, Hon. M. 
E. 507 
Brooke, A. W. 376; 
Lady 637; L. G. 
374; Sir R. 807 
Broome, F. N, 233 
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Broster, E. B. 109 
Brothers, R. 122 
Browell, C. 799 
Brown, C. 124; C. 
A. G. 396; E. A. 
373 ; F. 653; Gen. 
Rt. Hon. Sir G. 
500, 529; J. R. 
374; M. 258, 
396; Mrs. 369; 
Mrs. B. 104; Mrs. 
D. 637; Mrs. G. 
A. 104; Mrs. G. 
R. 371; Mrs. H. 
E. 231; Mrs. W. 
W. 503; M. E. 
661; Mrs. J. T. 
775 
Browne, Capt. 255; 
Capt. J. M. 233; 
C. E. 262; E. J. 
259; G. F. 640; 
Mrs. 262; Mrs. J. 
103; Mrs. J. F. 
635; Mrs. S. B. 
372; O. C. 253; 
P. D. 233 
Brownlow, E.M.641 
Brownrigg, C. M. 
M. H. 378; E.R. 
260; M. F. 391 
Bruce, E. M. 507; 
Hon. Mrs, R. 228; 
J.799; M.C. 234 
Bruere, T. G. S. 658 
Brune, Mrs. E. P. 
230 
Brush, H. 507 
Bryan, L. A. 261; 
Mrs. H, 105 
Bryans, Mrs. R. 106 
Buchanan, M. R. 
508; W. T. 657 
Buckeridge, W. 376 
Buckle, W. L. 117 
Buckler, W. 799 
Buckley, Capt. C. 
W. 507; Lt.-Gen. 
E. P. 500 
Buckuill, Mrs. G. 
230 


Budd, G. 234 
Budge, E. 391, 651 
Buhler, G. F. 391 
Bull, A. H. 109; 
C. M. 235; E. 
394; E. M. 372; 
G. S. 524; G. T. 
237 
Buller, R. B. 262; 
Sir A, 228; Sir 
A. W. 228 
Bullock, J. F. 252 
Bulmer, Mrs. C. H. 
104 


Bulteel, F. E. 378 
Bulwer, Mrs. 638 
Bunce, A. 661 
Burchill, S. A. 122 
Burd, Mrs. C. 775 
Burder, W. C. 662 
Burdon, J. 8S. 110 
Burges, F. 232 
Burke, A. R. 800; 
Hon. Mrs. W.393; 
M. C. 375 


Burnand, L. W. 375; 
Mrs. A. 370 

Burne, H. H. 509; 
H. T. 391 

Burnett, E. S. 776; 
Mrs. G.-106 

Burney, J. 398; 
Mrs. W. G. 
106 

Burrell, A. 638 

Burrow, Mrs, RK. 104 

Burrows, C. H. 776 

Burslem, Maj. 507 ; 
N. G. 653 

Burt, Mrs. P. 635 

Burton, Col. P. 531; 
E. E. 373; E. L. 
253; L. K. 109; 
Mrs. 503; Mrs. 
F. 503; Dame E. 
799 

Bury, A. D. 235; 
Mrs. M. J. 369; 
Vise’ tess, 637 

Busbridge, E. 799 

Butler, C. A. 800; 
C. M. 777; E. 
799; J. H. 391; 
Hon. C. 233; R. 
A. 799 

Butlin, W. H. 375 

Butt, W. B. 118; 
Mrs. 775 

Butterworth, A.660; 
J. H. 377 

Butts, Mrs. W. P. 


Cains, G. J. P. 642 

Calley-Maurice, O. 
375 

Calthorpe, Lady, 802 

Calvert, F. 509; 
Mrs. A. M. 871 

Cambridge, Mrs. E. 
P. 372 

Camden, Most Hon. 
G. C. Marg. 773 

Cameron, C. 654; 
Capt. A. S. 640; 
E. A. 108; Mrs. 


E. H. 103; W.L. 
258; A. 800 

Cammilleri, M. 373 

Campbell, A. E. S. 
639; C. 236; C. 
R. 639; Dow. 
Lady, 398; E. 
126, 234; Hon. H. 
G. 506; J. E. 376; 
Lady, 105; Mrs. 
C. 104; Mrs. E. 
635; Mrs. F. A. 
103; Mrs. H. 636; 
Mrs. H. W. 502; 
M. R. 237; W. 
533; A. 778; E. 
B. 802; Mrs. H. 
774 

Cancellon, Mrs. J. 
H. 232 


N. Cann, M. L. 641 


Canning, Mrs. T.230 

Canon, R. 799 

Capel, A. S. 257 

Caporn, E. 777 

Carden, Mrs. W. J. 
105 

Cardew, F. 106 

Cardwell, E. 394 

Carey, Mrs, E. A. 
637; M. P. 119; 
Mrs. F.504; Mrs. 
W. 503 

Carleton, Hon. M. 
G. 235 

Carlisle, J. 109 

Carmichael - Smyth, 
J. 583; Mrs. G. 
501 

Carne, Mrs. J. 636; 
Mrs. W. N. 230 

Carnsew, Mrs. T. 
229 

Carr, S. L. 237; T. 
S. 534 

Carruthers, Mrs. G. 
775 

Carte, Surg.-Maj. J. 
E. 228 


Carter, Capt. T. 527; 
C. A. E. S. 776; 
C. J. 107; Lt.- 
Col. J. W. 642 

Cartledge, M. J. 642 

Carttar, C. 262, 393 

Cartwright F. F. 
260; T. J. 639 

Carvell, Capt. H. de 
W. 119 

Carus-Wilson, Mrs. 
E. S. 636 

Carwithen, G. T. L. 
638 

Cary, S. E. G. 640 

Casborne, E, A. 662 
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Cass, W. A. 232 
Castle, E. J. 641; 
a 237 ; Maj. Ww. 


Cauléeld, A. L. G. 
658 

Causton, T. L. N 
777 


Cave, M. 661 

Cave- Brown, W. AL 
506 

Cave-Browne-Cave, 
E. L. M. 397; 
H. 641 

Cavendish, H. G. 
802; Lady L. C. 
639; Vice - Adm. 
Hon. G. J. 798 

Cazenove, E. F. 778 

Cecil, C. F. 236; 
Lady E. 104 

Chaine, Mrs. 104 

Chalmers, A. 795; 
G. C. 795; M. 
237; Mrs. M. J. 
262 

Chambers, Mrs. G. 
231; Mrs. R. 503 

Champain, Maj. J. 
U. 507; M. L. 
259 

Champion, Mrs. J. 
H. 503; Mrs. R. 
H. 637 

Chance, M. L. 641 

Chancellor, J. 639 

Chaplin, Mrs. R. F. 
371 

Chapman, E. M. 
375; H. 261; J. 
252; L. E. 377; 
7. 633; W. &. 
527; M. J. 802 

Channell, A. M. 507 

Channer, E.C.K.237 

Ciard, M. J. 378, 
505 

Charlesworth, Mrs. 
S. 504 

Charlton, T. 122 

Charters, Mrs. R. 
H. 503 

Chataway, Mrs. J. 
230 

Chatfield, C. M. 373 

Chawner, Capt. E. 
H. 377 

Cheadle, S. J. 377 

Cheales, Mrs. H. J. 
775 

Cherry, J. E. 505 

Chesham, Lady, 775 

Chesney, R. C. 261 

Chesshyre, A. 506; 
L. 109 
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Chester, Dr. J. Gra- 
ham, Bp. of, 228 ; 
Jacobson, W. to 
be Bp. of, 228 

Chevallier, T. C. 508 

Chilcott, O. L. 642 

- Child, Mrs. S. H. 
104 

Childers, Mrs. E. 
103 


Chisholme, R. S. 398 

Chitty, Mrs. W. T. 
369 

Cholmeley, H. D. 
124; Mrs, T. C. 
503 

Cholmondeley, Hon. 
Mrs. 637 

Christian, Capt.778; 
I. S. 261 

Christie, D. A. T. 
638; E. S. 658; 
J. S. 233; Mr. 
655; Mrs. G. 504 

Clabon, B. 509 

Clacke, W. C. 652 

Clare, D. C’tess of, 
658 

Clarence, A. 255 

Clark, E. J. 108; 
F. S.777; J. 256; 
J. M. 776; -Mrs. 
J. 636 

Clark-Kennedy, C. 
A. 799 

Clarke, D. G. 505; 
D. M. 530; F.W. 
122; H. J. 373; 
J.641; T. F.377; 
W. W.638; Miss, 
799; M. A. 778; 
W. W. 776 

Clay, Capt. 534; J. 
121 

Clayton, J. 660 

Cleaveland, A. C. 
233 

Cleland, Mrs. J. 370 

Clementson, W. 778 

Clerk, H. F. 661; 
Mrs. H. 105 

Cleveland, Mrs. G. 
D. D. 602 

Clifford, H. J. 374; 
Mrs. S. 502; R. 
H. 378; R. W. 
660 

Climenson, J. 376 

Clitherow, Col. J. C. 
123 

Clode, M. B. 639; 
Capt. A. F. 796 

Close, C. M. 508 

Clowes, A. 109; T. 
398 


Clutterbuck, J. H. 
261; Mrs. J. B. 
370 

Cobb, Mrs. J. 105; 
Mrs. W. F. 636 

Cobbe, Mrs. C. A. 
638 

Cobham, Capt. A. 
W. 506 

Cochran, M. G. 109 

Cochrane, Adm. Sir 
T. J. 500, 634; 
Maj. H. S. 506 

Cock, C. R. 372 

Cockburn, Mrs. G. 
F. 635 


Codrington, Mrs. F, 
103 


Coffin, J. R. P. 234 
Colborne, C. 375 
Coldelough, Lt. B. 
776 
Coldwell, C. L. 641 
Cole, H.H.109; M. 
A. L. 527; Mrs. 
T. H. 370 
Colebrooke, 
260 
Coleridge, Mrs. A. 
D. 230 
Coley, J. 641 
Collard, E. C. 375; 
S. 641 
Colledge, K. M. 506 
Collen, G. W. 260 
Collet, H. P. 507; 
W. 525. 
Colley, E. 260; H. 
122, 501 
Collier, H. A. 377; 
H. C. 233 
Collins, Mrs.W.504; 
M. 802 
Collis, S. 656 
Collison, G. B. 373 
Collisson, C. F. H. 
638 
Colls, Lt. W. 397 
Colnaghi, D. E. 368 
Colquhoun, R.G.102 
Colston M. 660 
Colt, Dame F. M. 
262; G. F. R. 234 
Colvile, A. A. 252 
Colvill, C. 796 
Colville, A. F. 234; 
Hon. G. 237 
Commerell, Mrs. 774 
Comyn, F. L. 507 
Condell, Mrs. C. E. 
636 
Coney, A. H. 777 
Congleton, Lady,123 
Conington, 8S. C. 398 
Connell, Mrs. 503 
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Connolly, Capt. M. 
508 


Conolly, E. 796 
Conran, Mrs. M.774 
Constable, Mrs.C. B. 
638; Mrs. M. 501 
Constant, C. M. 638 
Conyers, Lady, 104 
Coode, Mrs. J. P. 
602 
Cook, M. 392 


‘Cooke, C. R. 106, 


232; G. W. 256; 
H. R. 633; L. B. 
108; W. H. 508. 
Cookesley, B. E. 642 
Cookson, J. 109; 
Mrs. E. 229 
Coombe, Mrs. T.635 
Coope, Mrs. O. E. 
504 
Cooper, A. 527; C. 
D. 0.232; J. 525; 
M. A. 528; Mrs. 


A. 104; Mrs. J. 
C. 502; Mrs. S. 
396 


Coote, M. H. 233 
Cope, E. 641; Sir 
W. H. 507 
Copeland, ‘I’. 527 
Copleston, J.G.662 ; 
Mrs. J. H. 230 
Corbally, M. M. 509 
Corbet, Lady, 371 
Cordeaux, C. 377 
Corfield, R. 390 
Cornell, A. 258 
Corness, Mrs. J. E. 


229 

Cornford, J. 641; N. 
234 

Cornish, J. 532 

Cornwall, Mrs. W.H. 
G. 372 

Corrie, W. H. 777 

Cosby, Mrs. R. G. 
502 

Cosens, C. H. 122; 
Mrs. 504 

Cosens- Weir, R. 232 

Costello, D. 659 

Cotes, P. 524 

Cotgrave, Capt. R 
B. 261 

Cotterell, Sir H. G. 
509 

Cotton, E. S. 639; 
Lady A. 800; M. 
L. 377; W. 126 

Court, R. E. 527 

Cousins, E. M. V. 
232 

Cowan, A. M. 237 

Cowel]l,Maj. J. C.500 
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Cowie, H. 776; Mrs. 
C. 369 

Cowper, C. 801 

Cox, I. E. B. 110; 
J.661; J, E. 506; 
Mrs. C. J. 106; 
Mrs. C. W. 104; 
Mrs. F. 106; R. 
H,. 255 

Coxe, I. M. 378; 
Mrs. H. W. H. 
636; R. C. 525 

Coxon, A.374; Mrs. 
“W. 636 

Cracroft, Comm. P. 
526 

Craig, A. 396; T. 


257 

Crallan,M. M.A.529 

Cram, N. 233 

Cranborne, Visc. 125 

Crane, Mrs. H. A. 
504 

Cranworth, Rt. Hon. 
R. M. Lord, 228 

Craufurd, M. Lady, 
260 

Crawford, Maj. 253 ; 
M. A. 778 

Crawfurd, Mrs. H. 
P. R. 103; S. M. 
119 

Crawley, Mrs. R. T. 
232 

Crawshay, Mrs. E. 
103 


Creasy, M. C. 638 
Cree, Mrs. 774 
Creed, Mrs. H. K. 
502 
Crewe, H. R. 652 
Crick, F. C. 236 
Cripps, C. 372. 
Crispin, Capt. W. 
253 
Crofton, Mrs. C. 371 
Croke, D. E. 108; 
Lt J. N. 508. 
Crompton, Sir C.799 
Cronyn, M. 640 
Crooke, Mrs. M. 230 
Crosbie, Mrs. J. 502 
Cross, A. 110; E. 
237 
Crosse, M. A. R. 108 
Crosthwaite, Mrs. C. 
H. T. 774; T. 236 
Crotch, W. R. 373 
Crowe, A. L. 236; 
_ Mrs. T. C. 229 
Crowther, Mrs. S. 
B. 774 
Croz, M. 392 
Crozier, Mrs, J. A. 
371 
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Cruickshank, G. M. 
372 

Crump, F. O. 507 

Cubitt, A. K. 642 

Cuffe, O. W. 509 

Culledge, C. 661 , 

Cumberbatch, Mrs, 
L. T. 104 

Cumberland, W. B. 
507 

Cuming, H. 398 

Cunningham, J. P. 
642 

Cureton, Mrs. 775 

Currey, M. A. 778 

Currie, H. S. 507; 
R. H. 373 

Curry, G. 527 

Curteis, Mrs. M. 
530; S. 799; T. 
C. 252 

Curtis, G. W. 252 

Curven, E. V. M. 
373; E. 236; E. 
S. 237. 

Cust, C. 396; G. A. 
375; Mrs. L. 501 

Dacre, Rt. Hon. T. 
C. W. Lord, 773 

Dadson, Capt. W. F. 
P. 773 

Dale, S. D. 776 

Dalrymple, M. Lady, 
120 

Dalton, Mrs. R.105; 
W. 117 

Daly, M. 530 

Dangar, Mrs. J. G. 
230 

Daniel, A. C. 234 

Daniell, Mrs. 504; 
W. F. 259 

Danvers, L. 378 

D’Arcy, Comm. J. 
6 


40 
Darling, W. 122 
Darrah, Mrs. 503 
Darrell, Maj. H. 508 
Dartnell, Brev.-Maj. 
J. G. 505 
Dasent,Mrs.C.U.501 
Dashwood, Hon. E. 
Lady, 125; Lady, 
503 
Daubeney, Col. 233 
Daubeny, E. T. 237; 
L. A. S. 232 
Daubuz, L. W. 508 
Davenport, E. J.642 
Davidson, A. 634; 
E. 509; J. 642; 
M. S. 509; Mrs. 
E. 103; S.J. 639; 
A. M. L. B. 799; 
Mrs, A. A. 774 


Davies, Capt. J. 120; 
Capt. O. 391; E. 
109; J. E. 658; 
Mrs. 636; Mrs. F. 
J.501; Mrs. L. B. 
J. 371; T. 501 

Davis, A. 506; G. 
F. 110; Mrs, W. 
F. 369; R. 252; 
A. A. 776 

Dawes, A. E. 374 

Dawson, Mrs. E. F. 
104; G. E. 802; 
Mrs. R. P. 230 

Day, Capt. F. H. I. 
638; S. 800 

Deacle, E. L. 376 

Deacon, J. A. 640 

Dean, Mrs. T. C. 
369 

Deane, Hon. Mrs. B. 
501; Mrs. W. T. 
104 

Deas, Mrs. D. 371 

De Brissey, Mrs. H. 
775 

De Burgh, Miss E. 
533 


De Butts, Mrs. 104 
De -Carteret, Mrs. 
774 
Decie, Mrs. R. 371 
Deedes, A. J. 237 
Dempster, A. C. 534 
Denbigh, E. 258 
Denham, I. 656 
Denman, Hon. L. 
W. 505 
Denne, L. K. 262; 
Mrs. R. H. 637 
Dennis, G. S. St. L. 
397; M. 109 
Dent. J. D. 107; 
Mrs. J. D. 501 
Denton, J. S. 235 
Desart, Rt. Hon. J. 
0. 0’C.Earl of, 103 
De Sausmarez, Col. 
G. 233 
Des Barres, H. 528 
Despard, Mrs. F. W. 
106 


Devon, Maj. W. H. 
394 

Dew, Mrs. F. N. 503 

Dewe, J. 252 

Dewhurst, W. 252 

Diamond, Mrs. W. 
H. 370 

Dick, H. St. J. 233; 
Maj. G. T. 236; 
P. L. 236; A. S. 
776 


- Dickenson, Dr. J. 
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Dickins, Mrs. C. A. 
775 


Dickinson, Mrs, G. 
C. 636 
Dickson, I, F. 508; 
J. M. S. 642; M. 
L. 640; Mrs. W. 
106; M. C. 776; 
Mrs. G. D.W. 776 
D’Iffanger, T. 121 
Digby, Hon. V. A. 
108; Mrs. J. A. 
637; Mrs. J. D. 
W. 370 
Dillett, T. W. H.634 
Dillon, C’tess A. 774 
Dillon-Lee, Rt. Hon. 
C. H. 802 
Dimock, C. F. 122 
Dinsdale, F, 232 
Dirom, Mrs. 372 
Ditmas, Capt. P. 236 
Dixon, A. E. 233; 
Capt. A. de B. 233 
Dobbie, Mrs. 231 
Dobbs, K. 107 
Dobree, Mrs. J. H. 
370 
Dobson, C. 639 
Dodington,T. M. 108 
Dods, Mrs. W. 774 
Donaldson, J. 398 
Donaldson-Selby; R. 
G. 110 
Donellan, M. 393 
Dorehill, Mrs. 229 
Doria, A. 376 
Dormer, Hon. Mrs. 
J. C. 2381; Mrs. 
C. C. 370 
Doudney, A. W.234; 
D. A. 375 
Douglas, A. 124; 
Lord F. W. B.392; 
Mrs. H. 504 
Dove, Mrs. J. T. 231 
Doveton, G. E. 110; 
Maj. W. J. 106 
Dowie, I. J. 108 
Dowler, M. F. 376 
Downe, L. E. 108; 
Visc’tess, 372 
Downes, Mrs. W. 
105 
Dowse, H. A. 378 
Doyie, W. H. 500 
Drage, E. 641 
Drake, E. C. T. 236 ; 
L. M. 506 
Draper, W. Y. 795 
Drawbridge, W. B. 
639 
Drayson, C. 284 
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Drever, Mrs. W. S. 
103 

Drew, Mrs. H.R.106 

Drummond, A. R. 
126; Miss H. A. 
260; W. H. 794 

Dry, E. B. 640 

Du Cane, A. 117 

Duckworth, Hon. 
Mrs. W. A. 504 

Duff, Hon. L. 125; 
Mrs. R. W. 228, 


231 
Duffield, Mrs. C. P. 
370 
Dugard, G. 252 
Duke, E.377; Lady, 


229 

Dumas, J. M. 107 

Dunbar, A. H. 237 

Duncan, J. 662 

Duncombe, A. J. 
634; Hon. F. 109; 
W. 377 

Dundas, F. H. F. 
110; R. 656 

Dunlap, J. 120 

Dunlop, Mrs. 1€3 

Dunsterville, Mrs. 
372 

Du Pasquier, C. F. 
378 


Duppa, H. C. 656 

Duquesnay, M. A, 
B. 376 

Durnford, M. 509 

Durrant, L. M. C. 
377 

Dury, E. A. 375 

Du Vernet, A. M. 
A. 639 

Dyer, Capt. 378 

Eagar, J. 393 

Eardley, F. S. 235 

Earle, Mrs. W. 502 ; 
W. 234 

Eaton, H. S. 374; 
H. W. 228; J. R. 
T. 236 

Ebhart, Mrs. F. W. 
774 

Eccles, G. W. 509 

Eden, Mrs. C. 229; 
Mrs. M. 774 

Edgar, E. A. 778 

Edgell, Mrs. 637 

Edleston, Mrs. 775 

Edmonds, E, 122 

Edmonstone,  Lt.- 
Col. F. N. 398; 
Mrs. 369; M. D. 
799 

Edwardes, Hon. R. 
368; Mrs. S. de 
B. 372 
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Edwards, G. 107; 
L. G.119; S.107 

Egerton, Capt. Hon. 
F. 639; G. M. L. 
376; Mrs. R. E. 
369 

Elers, Mrs. E. H. 
636 

Eliot, Mrs. 

Elles, Mrs. 
774 

Elliot, H. 108; Mrs. 
H. G.776 

Elliott, Capt. R. T. 
527; Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. G.121; Mrs. 
G. F. 230 

Ellis, A. 106; Mrs. 
A. A. 229; Mrs. 
J.775; R.S. 505; 
W. 106 

Ellison, Mrs. 372 

E]phinstone, Maj.H. 
C. 500; E.V. 237; 
Mrs. P. A. 501 

Elrington, Lt.-Col. 
G. E. 120 

Elsdale, H. E. 662 

Elsley, C. H. 397 

Elton, A. 375; Lt. 
W. H. 374; ‘Mrs. 
G. 502 

Elwes, T. H. 661 

Ely, Mrs. 103 

Embley, R. M. 653 

Emery, Ven. W. 236 

Emlyn, H. 125 

Emmet, Lt. R. A. 
262 

Emmett, E. 396 

England, F. M. 232 

— Lt. W. J. 
505 

Enniskillen, W. W., 
Earl of, 507 

Entwisle, W. 527 

Ernst, H. 661 

Errington, Mrs. J. E. 
371 

Erskine, H. E. 528; 
H. T. 120; Lady 
E. St. C. 505; Lt.- 
Col. G. P. 258; 
M. C. 505; Mrs. 
G. E. 103 

Eustace, J. 234 

Evans, C. G. 375; 
D. 237; D. R. 
106; E. E. 638; 
J. 802; J. M. 638; 
T. 778 

Everard, Mrs. G. 637 

Everett, Mrs. A. J. 
230 

Every, Mrs. 502 


P. F. 105 
W. K. 


Evill, Mrs. A. 502 
Eyre, Maj.-Gen. J. 
799; T. M. 237, 
508; J. W. J. 107 
Eyres, E. J. 107 
Fagan, F. C. 117; 
G. 369; Mrs. W. 
T. 501 
Fairbairn, Mrs. 
H. 503 
Faithfull, C. C. 125 
Falcon, C. S. 507; 
Mrs. A. B. 103 
Falkner, T. T. 110 
Fane, Mrs. F. 370 
Fannin, M. 778 
Fanshawe, Mrs. 126 
Farebrother, Mrs. T. 
371 
Farley, H. 508 
Farman, M. 509 
Farmer, Mrs. 230, 
501; Mrs. J. 372 
Farncomb, T. 657 
Farquharson, Mrs. 
Cc. E. 501 
Farrar, M. C. L.233; 
Mrs. G. W. 504 
Farrell, R. S. 639 
Farrington, I. 773 
Faunce, C. 638 
Faweett, E. B. 109 
Feetham, Mrs. W. 
637 
Feilden, G. R. 506; 
Hon. Mrs. J. R. 
504; M. P. 506 
Feilding, Lady L. 
106; Maj. M. J. 
777; Visc’tess, 105 
Fellows, E. 376; S. 


509 
Fendall, M. E. 398 
Fenner, Mrs. W. 370 
Fenton,J. H. W. 257 
Fenwick, J. R. 377 ; 
Mrs. J. C. 774 
Fenwicke, Mrs. W. 
G. 636 
Ferguson, A. 654; 
R. 392 
Fergusson, Gen. Sir 
J. 500, 531 
Fernandez, Mrs. F. 
371 
Ferrand, W. 531 
Ferrier, J. M. 375 
Ferris, T. 390 
Festing, F. J. 640 
Fetherstonhaugh, T. 
235 
Fether - Stonhaugh, 
Mrs, R. 370 
Few,C. E.641; Mrs. 
W. J. 371 
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Field, A. 236; A. 
G. 508 ; Hon. W. 
S. 118; Mrs. G. 
T.105; E.L.778 

Fiennes, Hon. Mrs. 
Ivo de V. 229; 
Mrs. W. 503 

Fillis, S. D. 507 


A. Finch, T. R. 110 


Finlay, Capt. H. M. 
638; E. 237 

Finnts, R. 107 

Finucane, Col. G. T. 
237 

Firebrace, M. 258 

Fischer, Capt. W. P. 
526 


Fisher, A. 110; H. 
656 ; M. 236; Mrs, 
S. 372; W. 652; 
E. R. 778; Mrs. 
C. E. 774 

Fiske, W. 640 

Fitz Gerald, A. 120 

Fitzgerald, Hon.Mrs. 
637; M. P. 508; 
W. V.A. 117 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. B. 
104 

Fitz Maurice, M. H. 
653 

Fitz Patrick, F. S. 
373 


Fitzpatrick, T. H. 
509 

Fitzroy, L. 3897; 
Lord C. 126; Mrs. 
231 

Fleming, Mrs. H. T. 
502 


Fletcher, F. M. 640; 
G. W. H. 508; H. 
M. 657; J. 795 

Floud, E. B. L. 110 

Foley, Col. Hon. St. 
G. 236; F. E. 
799 

Folliott, G. M. B. 
505 


Fonblanque, J.S.M. 
801; R. C. 237 

Foord, H. B. 262 

Foot, A. G. 508; 
Mrs. C. 637; W. 
R. 778 

Forbes, A. K. 654; 
Mrs, J. O. 229; 
T. 506; W. 638; 
C. E. 778; Mrs. 
H. V. 775 

Ford, Dr. W. 662; 
F. C. 228, 369; 
Mrs. C. H. 104; 
Mrs. C. W. 502; 
R. 797 
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Forde, Lady H. 394 

Forrest, Dr. J. 533; 
E. McT. 505 

Forsyth, H. M. 579 

Fort, M. 261 

Fortescue, A. L. 
507; C’tess, 371 

Forward, J. 107 

Foster, F. 232; F. 
G. 507; Hon. E, 
M. 394; L. 376; 
Mrs. W. T. 369 

Foulkes, F. 642 

Fountaine, Mrs. J. 
636 

Fowke, S. A. 642 

Fowler, E. 125; H. 
261; J. 642; L. 
F. F. 509; M. G. 
259; Mrs. W. 775 

Fowler- Butler, Mrs. 
R. 636 

Fox, E. 259; Gen. 
Cc. R. 500, 505; 
H. I. 236; Mrs. 
G. E. 370; Mrs. 
R. P. 369; Mrs. 
W. C. 635 

Fradersdorf, Dr. 391 

Franklin, Mrs. E. 
B. H. 105 

Franklyn, H. B.110; 
J. 124 

Fraser, C. H. 377; 
Hon. Mrs. J. H. 
103; J. K. 109; 
Mrs. J. 372; S. 
R, 394; E. A. R. 
802; H. 798; J. 
I. 799 

Free, A. 376 

Freeland, A. W. 507 

Freeman, Mrs. P.W. 
636; W.P.W.773 

Freer, J. B. 252; 
W. M. 107 

Fremantle, Mrs. W. 
H. 370 

Freme, Capt. J. H. 
368 

French, Mrs. F. 637; 
Mrs. W. 231 

Frend, J. 119 

Frere, Mrs. P. H. 
369; T. 798 

Freshfield, A. A. 
641; J. M. 234 

Frith, Mrs. M. K. S. 
601 

Frost, F. 530 

Fry, G. 375 

Fulford, Mrs. F. D. 
104 

Fuller, H. A. 506; 
Mrs, M. J. 232 
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Fullerton, Mrs. C. 
G. 635 

Furley, K. 109 

Furlong, Mrs. J. S. 
635 

Furnall, Mrs. E. 104 

Furnivall, G. F. 124 

Fursdon, Mrs. W. 
1038 

Gair, Mrs. W. 229 

Gaisford, Lady E. 
502 

Gaitskell, J. 508 

Gamble, Dr. H. 798 

Gartett, G. 525 

Gardiner, Mrs, T. G. 
104 

Gardner, E. 235 

Gardyne, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 774 

Garratt, Mrs. C. F, 
371 

Garrow, G. B. 795 

Garth, L. A. 373 

Gascoigne, Mrs. 370 

Gaskell, E. 505 

Gaussen, Capt. T. L. 
662; S. E. 124 

Gay, Mrs. A. H. 
372 

Gazeley, E. A. 507 

Geary, Capt. H. Le 
G. 374; E. 378 

Geils, C. M. 259 

Geldart, Mrs. H. 369 

Gelston, E. F. 234 

Gem, S_ H. 506 

Geoghegan, E. 778 

German, Mrs. 503 

Gibb, Mrs. W. E. 
105 

Gibbins, Mrs. R. 503 

Gibbon, Mrs, W. W. 
229 

Gibbons, S. 801 

Gibbs, Mrs. J. L. 
103 

Gibson, E. 652; J. 
A. 397; Mrs. R. 
H. 636; S. 802 

Gideon, Capt. G. V. 
234 

Gidley, J. 661; M. 
G. 641 


Giffard, H. S. 376 

Gifford, Mrs. H.635; 
S. A. 108 

Gilbert, A. M. C. 
377; E. 259; H. 
A. C. 642; Mrs. 
229 

Gilbertson, A. 798 

Giles,.A. 777; E.S. 
M. 123 

Gillard, E. 122 


Gillham, A. 377 
Gilliat, E. 776 


- Gilpin, J. 393 


Gipps, F. 639 
Girardot, C. E. 507 
Giraud, G. G. 776 
Girdlestone, J. W. 
639; Mrs. F. P. 
503; W. B. 662 


Girling, Mrs. E. H. : 


371 

Gisborne, M. L. 110 

Gladstone, E. 378 

Gladwin, B. E. 124 

Glaister, F. 398 

Glass, Mrs. H. E. 
371 

Glennie, W. R. 640 

Gloag, Mrs. H. D. 
370 

Giossop, Mrs. G. G. 
P. 132 

Glover, M.394; Mrs. 
J. H. 371 

Glynn, W. A. 778 

Godby, Mrs. 775 

Godden, Capt. F. M. 
639 ; 

Godfrey, A. M. 261; 
G.110; Mrs.637 ; 
Mrs, C. R. 503 

Godsal, P. W. 506 

Gold, Maj.-Gen. W. 
G. 500 

Goldfrap, E. A. 236 

Goldie, J. 376; M. 
A. 376 

Golding, C. W. 525 

Goldsmith, J. 125 

Gompertz, B. 262 

Good, G. F. 638; 
J. 506; W. 228 

Goodacre, Mrs. 230 

Goodenough, Mrs. J. 
G. 774 

Goodeve, H. H. 108 

Gordon, Col. C. H. 
377; Comm. W. 
E. 642; C. Van 
R. C. 638; G. W. 
119; H. M. 237; 
Hon. A. H. 509; 
J. T. 685, 657; 
Lt.-Gen. H. W. 
534, 634, 656; 
Lord H.529; Mrs. 
G. H. 369; Mrs. 
S. E. 503; M. C. 
J. 110; 
Adm. G. T. 107; 
Mrs. B. L. 774 

Gore, G. 234; M. F, 
236 

Gort, Right Hon. J. 
P. Vise. 103, 797 


Rear- - 


Gostling, G. M. 378 
Gould, P. H. 373 
Gower, A. L. R. 638 
Gowlland, Capt. 126 
Graham, Capt. J. 
509; C. 8738; E. 
J. 657; G. S. 376; 
H. G. 262; J. 
117; Mrs. A. E. 
105; Mrs. M. R. 
104 
Grainger, J. C. 235 
Grant, A. T. 259; 
Capt. J. A. 374; 
H. G. 374; J. B. 
527; J. W. 534, 
654; Lt.-Col.374; 
Mrs. 230; Mrs. E, 
635; Mrs. H. C, 
231; Lt.-Gen. Sir 
J. H. 773; Mrs, 
E. 774 
Granville, B. 642; 
Ear), 639 
Grattan, J. L. 377 
Gravenor, R, 528 
Graves, Capt. J. B. 
526; Capt. W. H. 
799; C. E. 233; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 775 
Gray, A.639; Capt. 
T. J. 662; M. S. 
124; Mrs. 371; 
Mrs. L. 502; Mrs. 
S. 104 
Graydon, , Lt.-Col. 
639 


Greatorex, A. 508 
Greaves, J. 235 
Green, A. F. 374; 
J. H. M. 508; 
Mrs. G. W.G.635; 
Mrs. J. W. 636; 
J.7738 
Greenham, 
374 
Greenwell, Mrs. W. 
504 
Greenwood, J. 391 
Greer, J. 109 
Greetham, J. K. 252 
Gregorie, Mrs. G. 
W. 229 
Gregory, A. H. 509; 
Mrs. 370; Mrs.J. 


A. F. 


Grier, J. C. F. 109 

Griffith, A. T. 259; 
F. M.107; J. 252, 
799; M. J. T. 
109; Mrs. W. P. 
371; P. 773 








Grignon, R. S, 778 
Grimston, Capt. W. 
J.108; F.S.795; 
H. E. 661 
Grindali, J. 120 
Grogan, A. C. 638; 
Mrs. W. 504 
Grosvenor, Hon. T. 
G. 501 
Grove, Comm. J. B. 
261 
Grubb, S. S. 373 
Guinness, E, 637; 
G. 109 
Gurney, A. W. 639; 
Capt. W. P. 373 
Guthrie, J. 252 
Gwatkin, A. H. 233; 
R. L. 391 
Gwynne, A.L.T. J. 
255 
Hackett, W. 651 
Hacking, E. A. 378 
Hadley, A. V. 233 
Hadow, Mr. G. B. 
635; R. D. 392; 
W. T. 252 
Haggard, Mrs. 105; 
Mrs. G. 229 
Hazne, W. D. 378 
Haig, H. A. 108; 
Mrs. R. W. 371 
Haigh, Mrs. H, 231 
Halcombe, Mrs. J. J. 
636 
Hale, Lt. H. G. 654; 
Mrs. G. H. 231 
Halhed, W. B. 237 
Haliburton, Hon. 
Mr, Justice, 529 
Halkett, Mrs. 369 
Hall, C. 508; E. P. 
608; F. P. 508; 
Mrs. A. 104; Mrs. 
A. W. 370; Mrs. 
B. 775; R. 107 
Hallett, F. 235 
Halley, Mrs. A. 370 
Hallward, J. 117; 
Mrs. T. W. O. 229 
Halsey, T. F. 640 
Haly, R. H. O’G. 
378 
Hambleton, J. 795 
Hamilton, A. F. 106; 
C. J. B. 528; M. 
C. 527; Mrs. R. 
W. 229; Mrs. T. 
B. 230; Sir Wy 
R. 531 
Hammond, E. A. 
875; E. E. H. 
377; J. L. 122 
Hampden, M. 393 
Hampton, E. T. 376 
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Hamson, Mrs.T. 369 

Hanbury, R. C. 235 

Handcock, Hon, 
Mrs. R. 230; R. 
A, 233 

Handley, J. F. 375 

Hankey, A.778; M. 
778; S. 508 

Hannen, Mrs. G. G. 
503 


Hansard, Mrs. S. 105 

Hansell, M. E. 123 

Hanwell, Mrs. 504 

Harbord, Hon. R. 
507; Hon. Mrs, 
J. 502 

Harcourt, Mrs. P. H. 
228 


Hardcastle, F. 126; 
H. 641; T. 378 
Hardinge, E.J. Dow. 

Vise’tess, 662; 
Hon. Mrs. A. 228; 
Mrs. B. 635 
Hardy, C. S. 777 
Hare, Hon. R, 261; 
Mrs. 231; M. L. 
654; R. S. 778 
Harewood, C’tess of, 


370 
Harford, S. H. 106 
Harington, Mrs. D. 
O. 637 
Harland, Mrs. A. A. 
372; Mrs. E. 370 
Harper, Capt. J. 
776; Ven. H. 795 
Harrington, S. 642 
Harris, F. D. 237; 
Mrs. E. 104; Mrs. 
J.230; M. G.776 
W. C. 234 
Harrison, A. 641; 
A. M. 506; E. S, 
378; F. M. 642; 
H. 506; Mrs. C. 
M. 370; P. L. 
528; L. 778 
Harriss, J. P. 773 
Hart, D.373; J. 652 
Harting, M. K. 376 
Hartopp, M. G. 507 ; 
Mrs. 105 
Harvey, F. 378; J. 
632; J. W. H. 
110; Lt G. L. 
258; Mrs. F. 775 
Hastie, Mrs. 106 
Hastings, Hon. Mrs, 
G. F. 229 
Haswell, E. 642 
Hatch, A. Ss S. 778 
Hatchard, Mrs. 501 
Hatchell, Mrs. D.T. 
635 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. II. 


Hatton, Mrs. 104 

Haverfield, T. F. 532 

Haviland, Capt. J. 
527 

Hawkes, Mrs. H. 
105 

Hawkesworth, J. W. 
376 

Hawkins, Maj.-Gen. 
A.S, 123; E.M. 
509; J. S. 374; 
Lt.-Col. J. R. 527 

Hawkis, H. 394 

Hawtrey, E. 529 

Hay, A.J. L. 656; 
F. D. 234; Mrs. 
A. ©. 370; Mrs. 
W. 369; S.C. I. 
640; S. D. 661; 
Mrs. G. J. 775 

Hayes, L. C. 801; 
R. M. 641; s. 
120 

Haymes, R. E. 508 

Hayton, A. 259 

Hazel, J. 652 

Hazell, J. H. 641 

Head, G. F. 376; 
M. E. 778; R. 
W. 232 

Headley, A. W. M. 
3 


77 
Healey, Mrs. J. H. 
369 


Heane, H. W. 531 
Hearn, A. R. 777; 
J.S.260; S. O’G. 
777 
Hearsey, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir J. B. 798 
Heath, F. H. N.377 
H. G. 798 
Heathcote, R. B. 526 
Heaton, F. 107 
Hebbert, H. T. 639 
Hebden, Mrs. A. H. 
R. 502° 
Heberden, S. C. 122 
Hedley, Mrs. W. 230 
Heim, M. 659 
Helme, Mrs: R. 230 
Helps, Dr. W. 802 
Helsby, K. F. 799 
Hely, S. 235 
Heming, E. 508 
Henderson, A. 
640; Mrs, E. Y. 


Henniker, A. C.506; 
Lady A. 104 

Henry, R. E. 505 

Hensley, M, 653; 
M. S. 110 
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Herbert, Lady L. C. 
509; Mrs. C. 231; 
Mrs. D, 229 

Hereford, Visc’tess, 
371 

Herries, Capt. F. S. 
508 


Herring, H. Le S. 
372; J. F. 657 
Herschel, M. S. 641 
Hertslet, Mrs. E. 

504 
Hervey, Mrs. 370 
Hetherington, W. M. 
121 
Heward, T. 252 
Hewby, J. P. 107 
Hewett, F. 260 
Hewson, G. F. 377 
— C. H. 378, 


Po ana Sir B. 398 

Hichens, Mrs. R. 
637 

we Mrs. H. D. 


Hichecn, M. T. 776 
Hides, J. 524 

Hiffernan, T. E. 524 

Higgins, Maj.-Gen. 

-T. G. 634 

Mrs. A. 


Hildyard, M. F. 
D’A. 640; S. E. 
R. 232; W. D’A. 
640 


Hill, A. H. 377; 
Capt. H. F. 662; 
F. T. 107; Mrs. 
503; Mrs. E. 774; 
Mrs. H. 637; Mrs. 
W. 503 

Hillier, Capt. G. R. 
255 

Hillis, W. 108 

Hillman, Mrs. E.774 

Hilton, E. 778; Lt. 


Highton, 
502 


Hinson, W..525 
Hippisley, Mrs. J. 
230 


Hirst, E. E. 656; 


Mrs, T. 230 
Hitchings, R. N. 
109 ® 


Hitchins, Brev.-Maj. 
B. C. 392; Mrs. 
H. O. 371; Mrs. 
H. W. 104 

Hives, M. A. 777 

Hoare, C. A. 526; 


5G 
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G. T. 237; J. C. 
108; J.J. P.108; 
J. R. 642; Mrs. 
O. 504; P. M. 
235; W.795 
Hobbes, W. A. 109 
Hobbs, A. P. 375; 
C. P. 652 
Hobson, G. 235 
Hodges, M. H. 776; 
Mrs, H. 231 
Hodgson, C. P. 797 ; 
. 110 
Hodson, T. 233 
Hogg, Mrs. 370 
Hogge, Col. C. 655 
Holden, H. 508 
Holdsworth, W. 652 
Holford, L. C.C.799 
Holland, H. 8. 374° 
Holley, G. C. 108 
Hollist, E. O. 235 
Holloway, Mrs. C. 
E. 501 
Holme, S. H. 232 
Holmes, A. R. 778; 
G. K. 262; Mrs. 
J. G. 636 
Hoit, R. W. F. 508 
Holworthy, C. W. 
235; L. U. W. 
110 
Home, Staff-Surg. 
A. D. 228 
Honolulu, Bp. of, 
wife of, 369 
Honywood, Lady, 
774 


Hood, Vise. 237 

Hooker, Sir W. J. 
398 

Hoole, J. 374 

Hooper, J. 
Mrs. W. 635 

Hope, Hon. Mrs. J. 
230; H. R. 505; 
L. M. 506; Mrs. 
S. 103 

Hoper, H. 108 

Hopkins, H. G. 777; 
Mrs. W. R. F. 
635; T. 110 

Hopkinson, W. 530 

Hore, D. L. 799; 
H. F. 527; J.S. 
119 

Hornby, C. E, 509; 
L. H. 107 

Horgp, Mrs. 502 

Hornidge, Lt.-Col. 
W. 109 

Horsbrugh, J. 394 

Horsley, M. 259 

Horton, M. A, 233; 
S. 394 


652; 
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Hosken, J. T. 642 

Hoskins, Capt. A. 
H. 777 

Hoskyn, Mrs. 775 

Hotham, Mrs. F. H. 
504 

Houblon, E. 125 

Houchen, E. 377 

Howard, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 232; H. E. C. 


875; Lord, 777;. 


Mrs, J. 105; W. 


898 

Howell, R. C. 777 

Hubback, R. G. 260 

Hubbard, Mrs, E. 
369 

Huddleston, F. C. 
641; G. C. 777; 
Mrs. W. 637 

Huddlestone, J. A. 
527 

Hudleston, F, I. 
533; J. 641 

Hudson, C. 392; 
Mrs. H. 637 

Huggens, J. 398 

Hughes, C. J. 378; 
Mrs. C. J. 638; 
Mrs. G.W.B. 503; 
Mrs. R. 105; J. 
800 

Hume, Capt. B. 119; 
Mrs. B. 103 

Humphreys, J. F. 
373 


Hunt, Mrs. R. 106; 
T. R. 234; W. 
506; J. D.773 

Hunter, H. 640; 
Lt.-Col. F. 533; 
P. H.1068; E.778 

Huntsman, Mrs. E. 
J. 231 


Huskisson, Mrs. 
103; W. H. T. 
397 


Hutchinson, L. J. 
874; L.C. 377 

Huth, F. H. 641 

Hutton, C. 374; J. 
C. 234; Mrs. F. 
W. 105; Mrs. W. 


Hyslop, A. 641 
Ikin, Mrs. W. D. 502 
Iles, Mrs. J. H. 371 
Imrie, Mrs. J. 105 
Inge, M. 120 
Ingelow, G. K. 653 
Ingles, D. 777 
Inglis, D. D. 123 
Innes, Mrs. F. W. 
232 


Irby, Mrs. L. H. 229 

Irvine, S. 662 

Irving, A. B. 377; 
M. S. I. 236; W. 


Isacke, H. W. 109 
Ives, J. R. 120 
Jackson, E. 103; K. 
E. 107; R. 117 
Jacob, G, T. 258 
Jacobson, Dr. W. 500 
James, A. 642; A. 
F. T. 119; Mrs. 
A. 870; Mrs. C. 
636; W. 252 
Jamieson, J. A. 376; 
M. E. 233 
Jardine, Mrs. A. 105 
Jarvis, R. F. 233 
Jay, G. H. 378 
Jearrud, J. G. 259 
Jeffers, R. M. 234 
Jelf, E. C. 236 
Jellicoe, Maj. R. 801 
Jemmett, C. E. 507 
Jenkins, Mrs. J. 371 
Jenkinson, E.G. 776 
Jenner, H. A. R. 
375 
Jennings, M. 119; 
Mrs, N. 636 
Jenour, C. S. 507 
Jerningham, A. M. 
640 
Jersey, J. C’tess of, 
508 


Jervois, E. 
Mrs. 369 

Jervoise, F. E. 252 

Jessop, W. H. KR. 
652 

Jeudwine, Mrs. W. 


398 ; 


775 
Jex-Blake, Mrs. -T. 
W. 229 
Jodrell, M. 802 
Johnson, B. 102; F. 
108; H. C. R. 
777; L. W. 235; 
W. P. 529 
Johnston, C. B. M. 
527; Sir W. B. 
397; T. M. H.232 
Johnstone, E. L. 
640; G.110; Mrs. 
371; Mrs. E. 371; 
Mrs. H. B. 104 
Jolly, E. K. 232 
Jones, J. P. 394; 
Lady E. I. 229; 
L. H. 391; Mrs. 
125; Mrs. C. 371; 
Mrs, G. M. 105; 


Mrs. H. L. 229; 
Mrs. L. M. 775; 
Mrs, T. 636; M. 
A. 261; M. L. 
778; R. 640 


; Jorden, A. H. 106 


Jordon, E. 102 

Josling, Mrs. F. 502 

Jowett, Surg.- Maj. J. 
108 


Jowitt, L. 232 

Joy, L. M. 509 

Joyce, F. 117 

Kaines, S. 107 

Kane, Mrs. W. F. de 
V. 230 

Karslake, J. 654 

Kean, F. E. 638 

Kearsley, A. J. 638 

Keele, Rear-Adm.C. 
661 

Keightley, S. E. 377 

Kelke, W. H. 116 

Kelly, J.507; Lady, 
503; Mrs. C. 369 

Kelson, T. M. 236 

Kemball, Mrs. C. G. 
104; Mrs. J. S. 
370 

Kemble, H. 508; W. 
106 


Kemmis, Mrs. J. O. 
501; Mrs. W. 229 
Kempe, Mrs. R. C. 
637 
Kennaway, W. 506 
Kennedy, C. Le P. 
651; Gen. Sir J. 
S. 103, 123; Lt.- 
Col. J. H. 120; 
Lt. J. E. 254; R. 
H.394; T.S.108; 
W. D. 255; W. 
N. 580; J.C. 773 
Kennett, A. B. 237 
Kenney, N. 234 
Kennion, A. B. 375 
Kensit, Mrs. H. C. 
229 
Kent, Mrs. H. 503; 
S. 875 
Kenyon, L. M. B. 
506; Mrs. J. R. 
637 
Ker, R. 228 
Kerr, W. H. 658 
Kerrich, E. E. 261 
Kershaw, M. E. 801 
»Kilcoursie, Visc’ tess, 
63 
Killi 
23 
Kilvert, E. 374 
Kinder, A. M. C. 
508 


8 
ck, Mrs. R. H. 
0 








Kindermann, M, C. 
641 
King, A. W. 107; 
G. A. 234; G. L. 
125; I. 252; J. 
M. 234; J. R. 
236; L. M. H. 
508; M. G. 234; 
S. D. 507; W. 
234; Dr. W.797 ; 
E. 778 
Kingsmill, E. K. 
Lady, 121; I. A. 
B. 234 
Kinloch, A. O. 531; 
Mrs. 504 
Kinsale, J.C. De C. 
Lord, 126 
Kirby, M. 262; Mrs. 
F. W. 104; Mrs. 
H. T. M. 229; 
T. F. 640 
Kirwan, Lady V. 
229; M.S. 372 
Kitchen, Rear.- 
Adm. W. H. 659 
Kitchin, Mrs. G. W. 
503 
Kitching, Mrs. W. 
231 
Kite, F. R. 391 
Kitto, J. F. 640 
Kittoe, Mrs. 502 
Knatchbull, Lt. E. 
526 
Knocker, A. A. 642 
Knowles, J. Y. 534; 
M. E. 641 
Knox, Hon. Mrs. S. 
369; J.397; J.E. 
533; Mrs. 775; 
Mrs. J. 501 
Kortright, C. H. 506 
* Kyle, Col. A. 396 
Laborde, M. E. 396 
Labouchere, E. 509 
Lacon, G. 377 
Laffan, Mrs. 232 
Laidlaw, G. 659 
Lake, Capt. W. 261: 
St. V. D. 123 
Lamb, J. 110 
Lambert, E. H. G. 
508; Lady, 230; 
Mrs, E. A. C. 635 
Lampen, Mrs. 775 
Lancaster, Maj. H. 
661 
Lane, H. S. 797; 
Mrs, C. L. 103; 
Mrs. H. BR 774 
Langley, Hl. W. 107 
Langton, B. R. 109 
Langworthy, V. T. 
125 
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Larpent, Baroness 
de H. 635 

Lascelles, Capt. J.F. 
398, 528; F. C. 
561; Hon. E. E. 
368; M. L. 368 

Latham, A. P. 374; 
F. L. 377; Mrs. 
E. 370 

La Touche, E. M. 
234 

Latter, Mrs. H. J. 
775 

Laurence, Mrs. R. 
637 

Laurie, M. 374 

Law, Mrs. G, V. 228 

Lawford, R. 376 

Lawless, R. W. 653 

Lawrance, F. 373; 
R. 526 

Lawrell, J. 795 

Lawrence, A. S. B. 
777; W. H. 122 

Lawson, G. S. 235; 
L. C. 3783 Mrs. 
E. 104; Mrs. W. 
L. 230; Sir W. 
257 

Laybourne, J. 376 

Lea, Mrs. 504; Mrs, 
F. S. 372 

Leach, J.641; Mrs, 
J. H. 504 

Leake, Mr. 
229 

Leathley, C. 232 

Le Breton, R. 376 

Lech, Mrs. W. J. 105 

Lechmere, Lady, 
635 

Leckie, J. C. 391 

Lee, B. 374; J. A. 
508; Mrs. F. G. 
636; Mrs. M. 637 

Lees, A. M. 108; 
Maj. T. E. B.796 

Leet, Mrs. C. H. 
635 

Lefevre, R. E. 509 

Legge, Mrs. A. G. 
775 

Legrew, G. E. S. 639 

Le Grice, F. S. 639 

Leigh, E. 661 ; Miss 
M. 530; R. 658 

Leith, Col. R. W. D. 
110 

Leman, F. W. 391 

Le Marchant, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir J. G.634 ; 
Mrs. R. 371 

Le Mesurier, F. H. 
661 

Lenox, R. H, 236 


S. M. 


Leonard, Mrs, H.C. 
503 
Leslie, Mrs. G. 229 
Lester, C. E. 374 
L’Estrange, Maj. P. 
W. 372 
Lethbridge, E. 237 
Letts, M. St. O. 236 
Lettsom, W. N. 531 
Leveson, M. L. 233; 
Mrs. C. 105 
Levick, H. 235 
Levison- Gower, 
B. B. 505, 636 
Lewin, A. E. 262; 
M. H.109; R.H. 
394 
Lewis, E. 110; Lady 
M. 'T. 802; Miss, 
106; M.P. W. 125 
Ley, C. A. 374 
Liddell, M. 237; 
Mrs. 105 
Lieder, R. T. 390 
Lightly, W. 125 
Lillingston, H. L. 
4 


H. 


23 
Limond, Mrs. D. 774 
Lindham, E. 505 
Lindley, J. 800 
Lindsay, J. 799 ; W. 
P. 235 
Linley, G. 654 
Linton, C, I. 233 
Lister, E, 233 
Listowell, Rt. Hon. 
W. Earl of, 507 
Litchfield, Capt. R. 
534; M. J. 526 
Little, J. 110 
Livingstone, Mrs. 
6 
Lloyd, Canon, 652; 
H. J. 506; Hon. 
Mrs. A. 662; J. 
661; Lt.-Gen. G. 
W. A. 391; Lady 
F. 504; W. H. 
107, 507; G.778 
Locock, Mrs. H. 
638; S. 634 
Logan, Lt.-Col. R. 
A. 228; T. G.228 
Loinsworth, A. W. 
524 
Lomax, L. S. 640 
Long, D. 505; G. 
507; H. F. 776; 
M. H. 662 
Longden, J. R. 500; 
Mrs. R. K. 229 
Longman, Mrs. G. 
637 
Longworth, J.A.773; 
T. 3.795 


823 


Lonsdale, Mrs, J. 
775 

Lord, F. B. 374; R. 
R. 259 

Lorentz, 
de, 259 

Lorimer, J. H. 378 

Loring, Capt. W. 
506; Mrs. E. H. 
230 

Lorkin, J. 801 

Love, Gen. Sir J. F. 
600 

Loveday, E. P. 108; 
G. 642 

Low, Mrs. J. A. 635 

Lowdell, Mrs. C, 
103 

Lowe, Mrs. J.T. 636 

Lowen, H. 393 

Lowndes, E. B. G. 
642 

Loy, J. G. 532 

Luard, Mrs. R. 229 

Lubbock, Lady, 504; 
Sir J. W. 126 

Lucas, M. C. 796 

Luckraft, Mrs.C.M. 
636 

Lucy, H. S. 236 

Ludlow, M. A. 234 

Lumsden, C. F, 259 

Lush, R. C. 376 

Lushington, G. 108 

Luttrell, E. F. 260 

Luxmoore, M. 120 

Lyall, A. 375, 651 

Lyle, Mrs. H. C. 369 

Lyne, F.P.778; L. 
J. 639; Mrs, C. 
637 

Lynes, Mrs. J. 105 

Lyon, E. 261 

Lyons, Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 368; Vice- 
Adm. J. 507 

Lysley, C. 125 

Ly sons, Col. D.777; 
Mrs. L. G. 231 

Lyte, W. R. 118 

Maber, W. H. 796 


Baroness 


Maberly, 505 
MacAda: M. R. 
236 + 


McBarnet, Mrs. 636 

McBean, M. E, 233 

MacCarthy, E.F.M. 
234 

McCausland, Lt. J. 
K. 654 

M’Cleverty, A. 634 

M’Clure, A. 654 

McCord, Hon, J. S. 
259 

MacCormack, H.233 








824 
McCrea, Mrs. F. B. 


637 

sectiiahoun, G. 375 

Macdermott, W. P. 
652 

Macdonald, C. 796; 
J. D. 373 

MacDonnell, Sir R. 
G. 635 

MacDougall, Maj.- 
Gen. N. P. 391; 
M. E. 109 

Macdonugall, 124 

MacDuff, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 657 

McGill, Mrs. D. 638 

McGrath, S. 106 


MacGregor, Lady 
H. 774 
McHardy, A. B. 378 


Machell, Hon. Mrs. 
R. B. 105 

McHutchin, Mrs. M. 
W. 504 

Mackay, Mrs. A. E. 
370; Mrs. A. F. 
775; T. H. 662 

Mackenzie, E. P. 
641; E. R. 236; 
Lady, 502; W. 
121 

Mackereth, E. M. 
508 

Mackinnon, 
104 

Mackworth, Sir A. 
W. 642 

Maclagan, D. 124 

McLaughlin, Mrs. 
636; Mrs. F. H. 
635; T. W. 508 


Mrs. 


Maclure, Mrs. E. C.. 


104 
McMahon, Mrs. 637 
MeMullin, R. 531 
McNaughten, H. A. 


776 

MacPhail, W. B. U. 
103 

Macpherson, A. G. 
102; Mrs. A. G. 
229; Mrs. C. G. 
636 

MeSorley, Mrs. H. 
369 

Madden, Mrs. J. W. 
105; W.C. F. 509 

Maddock, Mrs. W. 
H. 637 

Magan, P. 638 

Magniac, Maj. F. L. 
505 


Magrath, F. C. 118 
Mahon, G. W. 525, 
651 
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Mainwaring, G.258; 
Rear-Adm. 660 
Mair, Maj. A. 126 
Mairis, Maj.V.H.533 
Maitland, C.D. 652; 
H. 373; J. 528; 
Mrs. F. H. 774 
Majoribanks, Mrs, 
C. 657 
Malcolm, Mrs. G. 
106; Mrs. 635 
Malden, J. 262; 
Visc’tess, 775 
Malim, G. 235 
Mallet, S. C. 236 
Mangan, A. C. 508 
Mangles, H. 639 
Manisty, J. F. 110 
Manley, Mrs. J. 
230 
Mann, Capt. R. 268 ; 
Mrs. G. 774 
Manners, H. F. 398 
Manners-Sutton, 
Mrs. W. 502 
Mansell, D. A. 377 
Mansergh, H. C.778 
Mansfield, Capt. J. 
122; Maj. C. E. 
228; Mrs. 372 
Manson, L. A. 507; 
Capt. G. W. 653 
ee F, M. M. 


Marden, Mrs. T. 229 
Marillier, Mrs. C. H. 
369 


Marker, R. 108 
Markham, E. 262 
Marlborough, Duch- 
ess of, 239 
Marley, G. 776 
Marriott, H. 391, 
651; Mrs. P. W. 
369 
Mars, F. 257 
Marsden, F. A. 109; 
H. 398 
Marsh, L. 108; R. 
126 
Marshall, A. A. H. 
F. 255; C.. M. 
110; E. 234; Lt.- 
Gen. A. 121; S. 
634; S. 801 
Marsland, J. 640 
Marston, H. F. 109; 
Mrs. C. D. 504 
Marter, F. H. 506 
Martin, A. R. 376; 
Mrs, C. W. 231; 
Mrs. W. J. B. 105; 
O. F. 373 
Martin-Atkins, W. 
H. 107 


—- Capt. J. H. 


Maskew, Mrs. H. E. 
103 

Massey, E. H. 777 

Massy, Lady L. 103 

Master, J. H. 642 

Masterman, Mrs. E. 
775 

Matheson, Mrs. C. 
105 

Mathew, G. B. 368, 
773 

Mathias, M. R. 776 

Matthew, T. P. 124 

Matthews, E. A. 234 

Maud, E. H. 109; 
Mrs. J. P, 229 


J. Maude, Hon. Mrs. 


C.798; Hon. Mrs, 
H. 230; T. 390 
Maule, Mrs. 370; 

Mrs. W. 635 
Maunsell, E.M. 508; 
Mrs. F. W. 105; 
Mrs. R. D. 502; 
Dr. S. E. 776 
Mavrocordato, A.530 
Maxwell, A. J. 232; 
M. 234; Mrs. W. 
105; Sir J. 124 
Maw, Mrs. A. 635 
May, W. H. 378 
as -529; Maj. 


G. 

Mead, Mrs. R. G. 
503 

Meade, J. 368; Maj.- 
Gen, F. 533 

Meadows, H. H. 108 

Meakin, M. L. 258 

Meara, Capt. H. 398 

Mears, G. B. 505 

Mecham, Capt. C. 
H. 796 

Medewe, C. A. de 
640 

Medley, Mrs. 774 

Mee, Capt. J. 799 

Meeres, Mrs. E. E. 
105 

Melhuish, T. B. 233 

Mellish, U. 110 

Melrose, E. L. B. 
233 

Mends, E. M. 109 

Menzies, R. 509 

Messenger, Mrs. F. 
231 

Messiter, H. 639 

Metcalfe, Mrs. 636 

Meulen, Lt.-Col. C. 
J. V. 660 

Meyer, Mrs. H. 232, 
371 


Meza, Gen. de, 660 

Middlemore, Maj.R. 
F. 109 

Middleton, Mrs. W. 
105 

Miles, D. R. 255 

Milford, Mrs. R. N. 
637; S. F. 526, 
653 

Miller, G. 373; J. 
V. 506; Lady, 
369 ; M.528; Mrs. 
106; Mrs. C. P. 
775; T. 258 

Milles, Hon. 
503; Hon. 
L. W. 231 

Milligan, Mrs. 502 

Mills, E. C. 394; M, 
C. E. 374 

Milton, Mrs. W. 503 

Milward, Mrs, 231 

Minasi, J. 527 

Minchin, E. E. 378 

Mirehouse, G. E. 
232 

Mitchell, A. L. 639; 
K. 777 

Mitford, R. C. W. 
508 

Moberly, Mrs. H. 
E. 775 

Moffatt, E. A. 777 

Molesworth,Mrs.231 

Moleyns, Hon. H. 
E. de, 233; Hon. 
Mrs. de, 371 

Molony, Mrs. W. C. 
371; W. M. 778 

Monckton, A. 801 

Money, E. 533 

Monk, Mrs. C. J. 
371 

Monkhouse, J. 252; 
Mrs. J. 775 

Monson, Hon. Mrs, 
D. 372; Hon. Mrs. 
T. 259 

Montagu, E. J. 376; 
G. 252; Hon. Mrs. 
S. D. 662 

Montague, 
639 

Montgomerie, Mrs. 
A. 230 

Montgomery, 
104 

Moody, Mrs. R. C. 
503 


Mrs. 
Mrs . 


W. EC. 


Mrs. 


Moor, F. 507 

Moorep C. A. 375, 
799; Mrs. 531; 
Mrs. C. H. 104; 
M. 509; R. 525; 
E. M. 778 
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Moreton, 
Hon. Mrs. R. 529 

Morewood, C. 661 

Morgan, F. J. 234; 
Mrs. D. 636; Mrs. 
S. E. 229 

Morgan-Payler, M. 
T. 376 


E. 799; 


Morgell, C. 525 
Morice, Mrs, G. 103 
Morier, R. B. D. 634 
Morison, Col. J. 123 
Morisset, L. 505 
Morley, A. 509; W. 
257 
Morrall, A. O. 110 
Morrell, C. 235 
Morves, E. 660 
Morris, C. 394; E. 
374; Lt.G.G. 796 
Morrison, A. J. W. 
391 
Mortimer, M. A. 375 
Morton, J. 390 ; Mrs. 
R, 230 
Mosse, J. U. 777 
Mostyn, Lady, 106; 
Surg.-Maj. 391 
Mothersole, W. F. 
108 


\Mottley, E. M. 373 


Mould, F. M. 123; 
Mrs. J. S. 231 
Moullin, Mrs. D. A. 
105; Mrs, G. A. 
231 
Mount Edgcumbe, 
C’tess of, 230 
Mowatt, A. M. 507 
Moxon, Mrs. T. 775 
Moyle, V. H. 373 
Mudge, J. W. 109; 
W. C,. 235 
Mulock, Lt.-Col. T. 
E, 228 
Munday, L. 506 
Mundy, H. G. 655 
Munro, G. F. 376; 
Surg.-Maj. H. B. 
B. 102 
Munster, G. H. 
Count, 505 
Muriel, Mrs. G. W. 
229; W. C. 376 
Murray, E. W. 372; 
F. R. 108; Mrs. 
G. W. 370; W. 
F. 260; Mrs. A. 
S. 775; Mrs. J. 
775; Mrs. J. P. 
774 
Murton, E. 641 
Musgrave, Capt. 110 
Musselwhite, T. R. 
509 
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Musters, Mrs. H. C. 
636; S. M. 639 
Mynors, T. B. 375 
Naghtencox, C. J. 
505 
Nairne, Mrs. S. N. 
McL. 774 
Nangle, Mrs. 371 
Napier, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 105; Lady, 
105 
Nares, E. R. 117 
Nash, Mrs. T. A. 502 
Neale, E. St. J. 500 
Neame, Mrs. 229 
Nedham,G. F. 640; 
Mrs. 503 
Needham, J. 228 
Nelson, J. P. N. 
639 ; LadyS. 234; 
Mrs. 504; J. 795 
Nepean, A. M. 109; 
E. Y. 376 
Nevill, P. S. 640 
Neville, H. M. 639; 
Mrs. C. 502- 
Nevinson, J. E. 373 
Newbery, M. A. 376 
Newbolt, G. A. J. 
125; Mrs. R. H. 
104 
Newbury, M. A. 528 
Newby, Mrs. H.106; 
Mrs. R. J. 508 
Newcome, R. K. 253 
Newcomen, Mrs. H. 
T. 370 
Newenham, W. H. 
505 
Newlyn, A. 641 
Newman, H. W. 394; 
Mrs. W. A. 774; 
T. J. 378 
Newnham, E. G. 
237 ; W. 798 
Newton, A. S. 108; 
C. 106; C. E. 
108; Mrs. H. 229; 
Mrs. W. A. 504; 
R. 397; W. 110 
Nicholas, M. 639 
Nicholl, Mrs. G. W. 
104 
Nicholls, J. 397 
Nichols, Mrs. F. M. 
229 
Nicholson, Mrs. H. 
L. 637; Mrs. J. 
Y. 231; Sir C. 
877; Mrs. 775 
Nicolls, M. A. 797 
Nicols, C, A. 110 
Nicolson, A. 257 
Nightingale, Mrs. G. 
501; S. 642 


Noad, M. J. 107 
Noble, Mrs. J. P. 
776; Mrs. W. H. 
105; S. B. 232 
Nobris, D. G. 117 
Noel, E. F. 375 
Norgate, L. E. 508; 
L. A. 508 
Norman, Lt.-Col.H. 
R. 228; Mrs. C. 
F. 105; Mrs. W. 
502 
Norris, T. G. 777 ° 
North, Mrs. T. W. 
502; R. T. 261 
Norton, B. G. 634; 
R. S. 126 
Noyes, G. A. 108 
Nugee, E. W. 608 
Nunus, R. A. L. 
508 . 
Nurse, F. 656 
Nursey, H. C. 506 
Nutt, J. A. 234 
Oakes, Col. T. G. A. 
228; Mrs. 370 
Oakley, C. E. 526, 
651; H. 526 
O’Brien, H. 257; 
Maj.-Gen. T. 526; 
Mrs. E. W. 105; 
E. D. 798 
O’Callaghan, Mrs. 
C. G. 775 
O’Connor, M. R. W. 
233 
OQ’ Donel, G. C. 372 
Ogilvie, Capt. A. W. 
A. 257; G. M. 
118; Hon. Mrs. 
230; J. R. 121 
Ogle, H. 237; H. E. 
M. 373 
O’Hara, E. 777; 
R. 641 
Okey, A. 235 


O’Kinealy, Mrs. J. 
635 


Oldham, A. 776 
Oliveira, B. 658 
Oliver, S. 237; T. 


642 

Ollendorf, M. G. H. 
119 

Olliver, G. K. 109 

Ommaney, Lt. A. M. 
796; Mrs. E. L. 
774 

Onslow, E. 797; 
Mrs. A. L. 774; 
Mrs. H. C. 636 

Openshaw, Mrs. T. 
W. 774 


Oranmore & Brown, 
Baroness, 394 


825 


Ord, Brev.-Col. St. 
G. 634 
O’ Reilly, H. G.233; 
Mrs. M. G. 502 
Ormerod, A. C. 236; 
E. M. 375 
Ormond, Mrs. J. 372 
Ormsby, W. G.110 
Orr, M. C. 374 
Orton, E. A. 639 
Osborn, M. 733; R. 
D. 508 
Osborne, R. B. 228 
Otway, F. M. 641 
Ouchterlony, A. B. 
106 
Ould, H. F. 232 
Ovans, J. 126 
Ovens, J. C. 776 
Overend, W.. 118 
Overy, E. R. 107 
Owen, A. H. 662; 
T. F. 377; J. H. 
F. 258; M. 509; 
Mrs. W. 371; R. 
C. R. 527, 653; 
W. E. 124 
Ozzard, Mrs. A. H. 
231 
Packe, E. 108 
Page, C. D. 777 
Paget, B. 505 ; Hon. 
Mrs. E. 503 
Paine, S. 660 
Pakenham, H. M. 
121; Hon, F. J. 
369 
Palmer, G. 287; G. 
W. D. 108; H. 
253; H. C. 235; 
J. L. 662; Mrs. 
G. 104; Mrs. H. 
S. 503; Sir J. H. 
528; E. E. 776; 
P. 800 
Palmerston, 
662 
Pander, Dr. C. H. 
656 


Visct. 


Panter, F. K. 253 

Parbury, M. G. 258 
Pardoe, Mrs. G.638 
Parez, Mrs. C. H. 


502 

Park, E. J. 639; J. 
S. 236; Mrs. W. 
A. 372 

Parke, Col. W. 109 

Parker, E. 394, 398 ; 
J. 509; Lt.-Col. 
A.C.797; Mrs. G. 
636; R. L. 509 

Parkes, J. 398 

Parkinson, C. C, 796 

Parks, L. 655 
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Parnell, C. O. 394 
Parry, C. C. 378; 
Mrs. E. 635; Mrs. 
T. M. 231; Mrs, 
T. P. J. 504 
Parsons, E. R. 778; 
Mrs. C. 636 
Patch, J. 527 
Paterson, M. A. 509; 
W.778 
Patterson, C. H. 378; 
G. 107 
Paul, Mrs. C. K. 
636; S. M. 108 
Paulucci(deCalboli) 
Marchesa M. 120 
Paxton, Sir J. 124, 
228 
Payn, W. H. B. 508 
Payne,.A. M. 233; 
J.378 
Peacock, Mrs. G. 
502; P.L. 377 
Pears, J. R. 524 
Pearse, Capt. W. A. 
R. 642; J. A. 254 
Pearson, J. N. 652; 
Mrs. G. F. 774 
Pedder, R. G. 684 
Pedley, Mrs. T. H. 
774 
Peel, Capt. R. M. 
609; Hon. Mrs. 
F. 104; Mrs. 396 
E.778; L. 778 
Pelly, E. 119; Mrs. 


502 
Pendrill, E. 236 
Pennefather, Hon. 
R. T. 796 
Pennell, J. C. 124 
Penruddocke, C. P. 


639 
Pepys, Mrs. H. G. 
103 


Perceval, M. 642 
Percy, L. J. 505 
Perkins, W. T. 639 
Perry, G. 234; Lady, 
231 
Petar, E. 507 
Peters, F. E. 373 
Petre, Lady G. 503 
Pett, G. 260 
Pettigrew, A. F.117 
Pettitt, Mrs. A. 502 
Peyton, Maj. 801; 
Mrs. E. G. 369 
Phelps, H. D. 390 
Philipps, J.B. L. 801 
Philips, Capt. H. D. 
259; G. 662; G. 
W. E. 795; M. 
F. 653; Mis. J. 
103 


Index to Names. 
M. 531; Mrs. J. 
63 


Phillips, A. 509; C. 
B. 234; J. 656 ; 
J. B. 121; Mrs. 
637; Mrs. he Ee 
636 ; Mrs. G. 504; 
S. A. 122 

— Capt. H. 


Philpott, N. G. 509 ; 
T. 800 

Piccolas, M. N. 119 

Piccope, A. C. 776 

Pickering, C. B. 375 

Pickford, T. 392 

Pickwick, G. H. 641 

Piers, Mrs. 775 

Piggott, S. F. 258 

Pigot, Mrs. H. 104 

Pigott, Mrs. G. E. 
G. F. 105; R. H. 
110; W. G. F. 
233 

Pigou, Mrs, A. C. 
636 

Pike, Comm. J. W. 
374 

Pilkington, Capt. J. 
F. 796; Lady M. 
S. 106 

Pine, A. M. 373 

Pinhorn, C. A. 107 

Pinney, Mrs. J. C. 
637 

Pirrie, G.109 . 

Pitter, J. 234 

Place, H. M. 507 

Plater, E. 376 

Plowden, H. 259 

Plumptre, Mrs. R. 
W. 105 

Pocock, Mrs. W. T. 
M. 637 

Pogson, Lt.-Col. J. 
641 

Pole, H. V. N. 117 

Pollard, E. H. 102; 
h. W. 642 

Po!’ack, A. C. 108; 
Mrs. F. R. 636; 
Mrs. W. J. 776 

Poole, C. E. 106, 
232, 505; R. B. 
374 

Pope, M. E. 393 

— E. 125; G. 

A. 773 

Pott 3. G. 662; Mrs. 
T. 637 

Pottinget, Sir F. W. 
253 

Potts, A. W. 235 

Pounds, W. H. 508 

Poutney, R. B. 640 

Powell, Capt. F. G. 
234; E. 661; L. 


7 

Power, E. 528; F. 
641 

Powley, Mrs. M. 
637 

Pownall, Mrs. G. P 
774 

Powys, Hon. E. V. 
R. 109; Lady M. 
504 

Pratt, T. A. C. 374 

Preedy, Mrs, 502 

Prendergast, Mrs, 
601; Mrs. H. L. 
775; Rt. Hon. J. 
103 

Prentice, T. 508 

Prescott, M. R. 505 

Prest, C. E. 108 

Preston, Mrs. 501 

Pretty, E. 397 

Price, Capt. E. T. 
W. 118; C. M. 
375 ; H. 261 ; Mrs. 
R. D. G. 636 

Prichard, W. B. 797 

Prickett, E. A. C. 
776 

Pridcaux, Mrs. H. 
504 


Pringle, A. E. 533; 
J, 528, 235 

Prior, H. E. 237 

Pritchard, E, W. 
895 

Prother, M. C. 505 

Protheroe, G. 228 

Pryor, Mrs. J. E. 
502 

Puckle, Mrs. 636 

Pugh, M. 641 

Pughe, K. M. 262, 
390 

Pulteney, J. G. B. 
374 


Purdon, E. A. 378 
Purkis, A. C. 236 
Purkiss, H. J. 534 
Purnell, Col. W. P. 
374 
Purton, H. B. 640 ; 
Mrs. W. O. 637 
Purves, Mrs. H. 369 
Purvis, R. A. 508 
Puzey, J. 109 
Pycroft, F. G. 505 
Pyne, J. 509; Mrs. 
T. 371; Mrs. W. 
W. 371 
Quicke, Mrs. C. P. 
503 


Quin, E. C. 641; 
Hon. W. H. W. 
798 


. Raleigh, 


Raby, A. 368; Mrs. 
H. 775 

Radcliffe, C. D. 252 

Radford, Mrs. 230 

Raglan, Lady, 371; 
G, Lady, 658 

Mrs. W. 
502 

Ramsay, E. F. 506; 
G. G. 376; Lt- 
Cul. W. B. 801 

Ramsden, F. J. 506 

Rashdall, Mrs. R. 
504 

Rattford, T. 777 

Rathborne, J. G. 778 

Raven, J. A. 662 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. E. 
104 

Rawdon, Capt. C. 
W. 397 

Rawes, E. F. 526 

Rawlinson, G. M. 
109; Mrs, 370 

Rawstorne, H. M. 
377 

Ray, Comm. H. L. 
107; R. 529 

Raynsford, Mrs. 501 

Read, C. P. 799 

Reader, Mrs. H. E. 
775 

Reay, M. Lady, 259 

Redmond, J, E.398; 
Mrs. 502 

Reece, W. H. 233 

Reeve, Mrs. E. J. 
637; Mrs. E. P. 
F. 369; T. 117 

Reeves, M. E. E. 
526; Mrs. H. N. 
501 

Reid, H. W. 121; 
Mrs. F. 231; T. 
B. 377 

Reilly, J. T. 777 

Rendall, Mrs. J. 104 

Reveley, Mrs. 504 

Reynolds, F, E. 259 ; 
M. S. 872; R. 
254; R. B. 509 

Rhoades, H. T. 375; 
J. 374 

Rhodes, E. 508 

Riadore, Mrs. G, 
637 

Ricardo, F. 256 

Rich, Mrs. J. 371 

Richardes, W. J. S. 
119 

Richards, A. C. 638 ; 
C. M. 640; Mrs. 
R. M. 371; Mrs. 
T. 106; W. W. 
534; A. 796 

















Richardson, C. J. 
653 ; M. L. 640; 
Mrs. H. H. 103; 
Sir J. 124; W.H. 
639; C. 796 

Riche, Col. G. W. 
T. 228 

Richmond, Duchess 
of, 370 

Rickards, T. 505; 
R. H. 505; S. 524 

Rickets, R. 533 

Riddell-Carre, T. A. 


376 
Ridgeway, J. 237 
Ridgway, G. B. M. 
64 


2 

Ridings, W. G. 638 

Ridley, S. C. 374 

Ridsdale, Mrs. G. J. 
230 

Rigaud, R. 253 

Rigby, G. H. 233; 
M. A. 640 

Riley, Mrs. A. W. 
370; Mrs. J. E. 
503 

Ripley, F. T. 258 

Rishworth, C. E.232 

Risk, C. E. 398 

Rivington, Mrs. F. 
H. 231 

Robbins, Mrs. J. 371 

Roberts, Capt. F. P. 
C.391; C.D. 508; 
E. T.529; F.776; 
Mrs. H. B. 636; 
T. 124 

Robertson, A. 109; 
C. E. 233; C. R. 
M. 235; D. B. 
368; H. M. 875; 
Mrs. A. D. 371; 
R. 528; M. 797; 
Mrs. J. F. 774 

Robins, Mrs. G. A. 
230 - 

Robinson, B. 107 ; 
Comm. E. 658; 
E. Lady, 123; T. 
B. 390; M. C. 
121; S. M. 642; 
W. 654; D. 777; 
H. 776 

Robson, Capt. W. 
660; S. KE, 776 

Rochfort, M. C. 509 

Rocke, L. 397 

Rodwell, J 525 

Roe, C. A. 505; E. 
237, 373 

Rogers, F. 802; Lt. 
G.643; Mrs. B. B. 
503; S. 107 

Rolle, Lady G. 106 
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Rolleston, Mrs. 502 
Rolls, R. H. 661 
Rooke, Mrs. 230 
Rooper, M. C. 234 
Roose, L. G. 507 
Roper, Capt. T. 234 
Roper-Curzon, Hon. 
Mrs. 636 
Ros, Hon. B. F. de, 


237 

Rosher, W. H. B. 
506 

Ross, A. M. 662; 
C. A. 528; J. B. 
640; Mrs. C. W. 
369; M.N. 801 

Rotch, W. D. 641 * 

Rothwell, I. 378 

Round, E. 507 

Row, W. R. 653 

Rowley, Mrs. H. 
636; Mr. 655; 
W. 17; 2 C. 
776; R. H. R. 
778 

Roworth, Mrs. C. E. 
W. 635 

Rowsell, E. E. 253 

Royds, J. 117 

Royston, Visc’tess, 
502 

Rubido, T. J. 509 

Ruddach, R. C. 375 

Ruddock, E. M. 641 

Rudge, S. N. 528 

Rule, J. 640 

Rumbold, Sir C. A. 
H. 773 

Rumsey, Mis. J. R. 
104 

Rundall, L. A. 106 

Russell, A. I. 374; 
E. 659; Lady, 
636; Maj. B. C. 
108; Mrs. S. F. 
230; R. N. 642; 
E. M. 777 

Rutherfurd, Mrs. A. 
O. 685 

Ruthven, W. C. B. 
641. 


Rutland, Mrs. R. 
636 

Rutter, E. 660 

Ruxton, A. E. S. 


639; Mrs. G. W. 
231 
Ryle, E. 378 
Ryves, E. F. 372 
Sage, H. 807 
Sainsbury, Mrs. S. 
L. 231 
St. Aubyn, Mrs. E. 
P. 370 
St. George, F. 661 


St. John, Hon. F. 
661 


St. Leger, Mrs. 371 
St. Quintin, H. 232 
Salmon, Mrs. H. T. 
104; Mrs. F. T. 
504 
Salter, Lt.-Gen. H. 
F. 528 
Salusbury, C. M. 373 
Salwey, C. F. 534 
Samborne, S. S. D. 
257 
Samson, L. 234 
Sandberg, S. 374 
Sandeman, R. 118; 
Mrs. R. G. 369 
Sanders, A. M. L. 
234; C. M. 235; 
F. de V. 107 
Sandford, Mrs. R. 
M. 229 
Sandilands, Mrs. 370 
Sandys, F. M. 641 
Sankey, C. A. 373 
Sargent, J. M. 236; 
J. Y. 373 
Saunders, Maj. S. J. 
658; Mrs. 369; 
Mrs. E. W. 228; 
Mrs. G. N. 370; 
Mrs. L. S. 369; 
A. J. 796 
Saunderson, C. 378; 
E. J. 233 
Saurin, W. G. 375 
Savage, Mrs. G. W. 
503 
Savile, Hon. Mrs, A. 
637; W. 109 
Savory, Mrs. E. 106 
Sawyer, Mrs. W. G. 
775 
Sayer, H. E. 126 
Scarlett, M. W. 777 
Scarth, Mrs. J. 371 
Scatchard, Mrs. W. 
231 
Schack, F. 255 
Schenley, L. 507 
Schilling, C. W. 507 
Schleswig - Holstein, 
Princess L. A. 776 
Schneider, H. C. 778 
Scholefield, S.C. 642 
Schreiber, Capt. A. 
J. 122 
Sclater-Booth, Mrs. 
G. 636 
Sconce, S. 107 
Scotland, J. 117 
Scott, A. 122; E. H. 
108; F. S. 509; 
H. 657 ; J. S. 260; 
Lady W. 371; 
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Lady V. H. 504; 
Lord H. M. D. 
3875; M. A. 639; 
Maj.-Gen. J. 662; 
Maj. R. 377; Mrs, 
534; Mrs. G. H. 
502; R. H. 377; 
R. R. 118; S. K. 
255; W. 260; L. 
A. 776; Mrs. R. 
F. 775; N. G. 
799 
Scougall, H. B. 652 
Scovell, A. C. 237 
Scrivener, A. 777 
Seager, C. 378 
Searle, E. A. 372; 
Mrs. G. A. 635 
Sears, A. 260 
Selby, E. 235, 508 
Sellheim, P. 505 
Sellon, M. 526 
Selwin, Hon. Mrs. 
259 
Selwyn, Mrs. C. J. 
870 ; Mrs. W. 370 


- Senior, L. F. 258 


Ser_ombe F. 796 
Sergeant, J. 528 
Seymour, Adm. Sir 
G. F. 634 
Shaftesbury, C’tess 
Dow. of, 397 
Shafto, E. D. 236 
Shakespear, Lt. R. 
653; Mrs. T. 774 
Shand, A. I. 374; 
Mrs. 103 
Shapcote, F. J. *P. 
108 


Sharp, Lt.-Col. J 
236 

Sharpe, M. A. 534 

Shaw, G. 237; H. 
E. 237; J. 639; 
Mrs. A. A. 774; 
Mrs. R. J. 502 

Shawe, M. A. G. 
801 

Shepard, Mrs. J. W. 
503 


Shepherd, A. J. B. 
376; G. E. 109 
Sheppard, M. E.373 ; 
W. G. 121; W. 
B. 640 

Sheppee, Capt. F. F. 
232 


Sherer, L. 391; Mrs. 
J. W. 229 

Sheridan, Mrs, H. B. 
230 

Sherrard, Mrs. H. 
232 

Sherriffs, C. E. 378 
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Sherwill, Maj.-Gen. 
. 658 
Shipperdson, T. R. 
117 


Shirreff, S. B. 117 
Shordiche, E. R. 
526; P. R. 392 

Shore, F. A. 798 
Shuldbam, Capt. P. 
F. 654; K. D. 
527; Mrs, 501 
Shurman, Capt. 124 
Sibbald, M. 508 
Sibthorp, H. W. 795 
Sidebotham, H. 639 
Sidebottom, A. E. 
531 
Sievwright, Mrs. A. 
504 


Sigourney, Mrs. 255 
Sillery, R.S. C. 641 
Silver, Lt, J. L. G. 
391 
Silvertop, Mrs. 637 
Sim, Lt.-Col.C.255; 
Mrs. G. 635 
Simcoe, E. 398 
Simmonds, C. 375; 
Lt.-Col. W. 660 
Simonds, J. 638; M. 
A. C. 776; R. 
S. 119 
Simons, J. 124 
Simpson, M.A. 661; 
M. L. 262 
Singer, R. B. 641 
Singh, H. H. Maha- 
ranee Duleep, 230 
Singleton, E. 125 
Sitwell, Mrs. D. W. 


Skeflington, A. V. 
106 


Skene, A. 120 

Skingley, H. 236 

Skinner, Mrs. C. B. 
775; T. E. B. 107 

Skipworth, H. 777; 
P. G. 642; S. P. 
373 


Skynner, J. S. 126 

Slack, C. 262 

Slade, Lady, 104; 
Mrs. G. F. C. 
504; Mrs. W. H. 
371 

Sladen, H. M. 378 

Slater, Mrs, F. 775 

Sleigh, K. H. 661 

Slessor, Mrs. J. H. 
104 

Slipper, A. 237 

Sloggett, Mrs.C. 775 

Smart, E. 656; L. 
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de B. 506; S. P. 
6 


40 
Smirnoff, N. N. 375 
Smith, A. 119; B.A. 
S. 108; C. 373; 
Capt. C. 641; Dr. 
R. 373; E. 110, 
235; E. C. 533; 
E. F. 641; E. O. 
252; H. J. 109; 
Hon, Mrs. S. 104; 
I. M. 659; J. 261; 
J. A. 233,377; J. 
W. 107; L. 125; 
M. E. 102, 235, 
257, 662; M. H. 
110; Mrs. A. 635; 
Mrs, C. 637; Mrs. 
C.J. E.105; Mrs, 
H. R. 503; Mrs. 
R. 503; Mrs. R. 
F. 627; R. B.277; 
R. P. 500; W. H. 
394; W. F. H. 
634; Mrs. A.775 
Smyly, E. J. 799 
Smyth, Adm. W. H. 
532; Mrs. G. B. 
661; P. 234; R. 
B. 505 
Snagg, Sir W. 235 
Snell, Mrs. H. W.104 
Snow, H. 377; Mrs. 
A. L. P. 637 
Snowden, Mrs. J. H. 
775 


Soames, N. 654 

Solly, Mrs. E. 371; 
Mrs. T. 371 

Somerset, Lady J. 
258 


Somerville, Hon. 
Mrs, W.798 ; Mrs. 
636; Mrs. W.798; 
Mrs. P. 774 

Soppitt, Maj. 226 

South, M. 373 

Southampton, Lady, 
504 

Southesk, C’tess of 


37 
Southey, H. H. 125 
Sowter, J. 375 
Spark, W. 533 
Sparks, E. M. 107 
Spearing, Mrs. F. 
370 
Spearman, A. Y. 527 
Speck, Capt. W. 124 
Speke, M. 234 
Spence, J. 228 
Spicer, Mrs. N. J. 
504 
Spiller, E. F. 120 
Spilling, W. 776 


Spittal, Mrs. J. 231 
Spraight, Mrs, -G. 
C, 371 


Springett, Mrs, W. 
J. 775 


Spry, J. 117 
Spurrier, J. 527 
Squire, W. T. 802 
Squirl, Mrs. W. 636 
Stabb, A. E. 529 
Stack, E. C. 234 
Stack poole, W.H.261 
Stainbank, A. 237 
Stallard, Mrs. S. 774 
Stamer, Lady, 503 
Stanford, A. 375 
Stanham, Mrs. L.372 
Stanhope, Adm. H. 
797 


Stanley, Mrs. R. R. 
P. 502 

Stannard, J. 378 

Stansfield, H. 125 

Stanton, Col. E. 102 

Stapylton, M. 260 

Starkey, Mrs. A. 502 

Statham, R. J. 252; 
W. 3875 

Staunton, Mrs. 103 

Staveley, Capt. E. 
873; Lady, 635 

Stéavenson, Mrs. R. 
231 

Stebbing, Mrs. F. A. 
637 


Steed, G. B. 529 
Steel, T. D. 107 
Steele, H. P. 122; 
S. J. 875; T.232 
Steer, C. A. 505 
Stephens, A. 260; 
I. 261 
Stephenson, I. 374 
Steven, M. G. 202 
Stevens, A. J. 639 
Stevenson, €. 658; 
E. S. 642; Lady, 
107; Mrs. L. 
503; S. W. 118 
Steward, B. 507; H. 
H. 372 
Stewart, E. 657; H. 
L. 108; J. 533; 
Lady O. S. 230; 
Lady, 637; M. 
107; Mrs. A. A. 
371; Mrs. D. S. 
870; Mrs. J. 501; 
R. D. 655; S. L. 


377 
Still, Mrs. L. 229 
Stobart, Mrs. W. 230 
Stock, J. S. E. 228 
Stoddart, M, J. 106; 
W. 652 


Stokes, E. J. 534; 
F. A. 2384; G. A. 
638 

Stone, Mrs. H. 637 


Stopford, Rear.-Adm. 
R. F. 107 
Storr, Lt. P. 507 
Storrs, H. J. 638 
Stourton, Hon. A. 
509 
Stoute, J. P. 391 
Stovin, Sir F. 398 
Stow, M. C. 639 
Stowell, H. 652 
Strachey, Mrs. R. 
370 
Stradbroke, 
638 
Strahan, G. 106 


C’ tess, 


Strangways, Mrs. H. 


F. 104 
Strathmore, 
of, 637 
StrathmoreandKing- 
horn, Earl of, 533 

Straubenzee, Sir C. 
T. Van, 103 

Streatfeild, Capt. R. 
261; E. B. 374; 
Mrs. W. C. 503; 
R. J. 777 

Street, Hon. J. A. 
119 

Strickland, H. E. 
123; Mrs. C. 637 

Strong, E. 261; E. 
A. 235; L. C. 
375; T. L. 652; 
W. A. 375; E. 
F. G. 801 

Stuart, Lady, 502; 
Mrs, 231; Mrs. C. 
231 

Stuart-Glyn, Mrs. 
C. 503 


C’tess 


C. Stuart-Menteath, G. 


T. 237 
Stuart-Wortley, A. 
H. P, 235 
Stubbs, Capt. F. W. 
778; Maj. 638 
Sturges, Mrs. E. 104 
Sturi, A. S. 286; C. 
S. 378 
Sulivan, M, 236 
Sullivan, Capt. T. R. 


Sunderland, E. F. 
374 

Sunkersett, Hon. J. 
653 

Sutherland, O. E. 
892; T. 103 
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Sutton, E, 124; Hon. 
Mrs. 636 

Swan, A. M. 374 

Sweny, Lt. J. A.778 

Swinburne, Mrs. T. 
A. 637 

Swinhoe, Mrs, W.G. 
103 

Swinton, J. C. 237 

Sykes, Capt.-H. P. 
376; Capt. 798 

Symes, S. M. 374 

Symon, E. 640 

Symonds, M, L. 658 

Synge, W. F. 
773 

Szymel, 123 

Szyrma, Mrs. W. S. 
L. 371 

Tabor, Mrs. R. S. 
503 

Tache, Sir E. P. 396 

Tahourdin, M. A. 
533 

Tait, G. 530 

Talbot, Lady E. 229; 
Mrs. H. L. 636 

Talman, A. 662 

Tamplin, W. C. 778 

Tancock, O. W. 237 

Tapp, Col. J. H. 287 

Tarratt, D, F. 107 

Tate, C. R. 232 

Taubman, Mrs. J. S. 
G. 231 

Taverner, Mrs. F. J. 
104 

Tayler, J. C. 108; 
Mrs. H. 106 

Taylor, E. E. E. 
507; F. J. 507; 
H. 377; I. 375; 
J. 117; “Lady J. 
369; Mrs. E. 259; 
Mrs. J. 105; Mrs. 
R. N. 635; Mrs. 
W. O’B. 104; S. 
H. 259; T. R. 
526; G. G. W. 
799; Mrs. F. 775 

Telford, J. 802 

Temple, F. M. 640; 
Lady, 125; Mrs. 
W. H. 229 

Tewson, Mrs. H. B. 
229 


Thackeray, A.M. A. 
526; Mrs. E. 17. 
501 

Thatcher, Mrs. T. 

' 104 

Theed, Mrs. T. M. 
504 

Thellusson, Mrs.775 

Thelwall, E. D. 373 
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Theobald, J. 509 

Thesiger, Hon. Mrs. 
C. W. 103 

Thistlewocd, Mrs. G. 
H. 372 

Thomas, Capt. L. H. 
120; E. 656; J. 
C. 605; J. H. 372; 
J.T. 6389; L. E. 
123; Mrs. G. 636; 
S. E. 258 

Thompson, E. E. 
124; H. M. 109; 
Mrs. 105; Mrs. 
H. 503; Mrs. J. 
H. 103; Mr. J. 
230; Vice.-Adm. 
Sir T. R. T. 658; 


Lt.-Col. W. A. A. 
527 
Thornhill, E. F. 376; 
L. F. 508; Mrs. 
E. B. 103 
Thornton, C. 108; 
E. 368 s 
Thorold, A. W. 509; 
G. E. T. 377 
Thorp, J. E. 776 
Thoume, A. 777 
Thoyts, Mrs. 231 
Thrupp, A. 236 
Thurlow, L. M. 378 
Thurston, W. 258 
Thwaites, F. B. 640; 
J. 102 
Till, E. 506 
Todd, S. 106 
Toller, E. W. 639 
Tomkins, 8.116; W. 
S. 107 
Tomkins - Galliers, 
G. 237 
Tomlin, G. T. 506; 
Tompson, E. L. 236 
Tonge, Mrs.W.J.231 
Tonnochy, A. 796 
Tooth, W. A. 507 
Torpichen, Rt. Hon. 
Lord, 373 
Tottenham, Mrs. 
872; Mrs. L. R. 
229 
Tower, E. F. 534 
Townsend, C. 795; 
G. E. 378; M. C.* 
124; Mrs. H. J. 
8.775 
Townshend, A. M. 
505 
Tracy, M. 262 
Trail), E. A. 638 
Travers, F. 235; M. 
106; W. S. 378 


Gent, Mae, 1865, Vot, II, 


Tregarthen, Mrs. W. 
F. 231 

Tremenheere, F. C. 
260 

Trenow, Mrs. T. T. 
774 

Trestrail, A. H. 235; 
Mrs. 774 

Trevelyan, H. J. E. 
232; R, 119 

Trevenen, Capt. J. 
799 


Trevor, Col. S. S. 
662; Mrs. G. A. 
775; Mrs. S. T. 
635 

Tripp, C. 252 

Tritton, A. S. B. 777 

Trollope, Sub-Lt. R. 
B. 253 

Trotter, E, T. 262 

Troup, K. J, 372 

Trow, I. W. 507 

Trueman, A. 506 

Trulock, B. C. 109 

Truscott, Gen. J. 125 

Tubbs, Lt. C. M. 
392, 526 

Tucker, A.107; Hon. 
Mrs. P. 635; Mrs. 
W. R. 501; W. 
H. 652 

Tuckwell, Mrs. W. 
229 

Tudor, J. 257 

Tufnell, I. 377 

Tunis, His H. the 
Bey, 102 

Tupper, ZZ. de Vic. 
639 


Turing, Mrs.J.R. 105 
Turner, C. 524; F. 
M. H. 639; M. 
394; Maj. J.124; 
Mrs. 504; Mrs. 
B. 636; Mrs. R. 
L. 281; Mrs. S. 
W. 369; S. 110 
Turrell, C. 507 
Turton, A. St. G. 
509; H. C. 509 
Tuson, E. W. 802 
Tuttiett, H. B. 505 
Twamley, Mrs. J. 
230 
Tweedy, V. 260 
Twentyman, Mrs. J. 
229 
Twiss, L. B. 507 
Twyford, Mrs, E. 
105 
Twynam, Mrs. 504 
Tyler, Capt. C.J. R. 
638 ; Capt. W.G. 
B. 796 
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Tyndale, T. G. 117 
Tyrrell, L. 109 
Tyrwhitt, Dow. Lady, 
258; Mrs. R. St. 
J. 103 
Tytler, C. S. C. 526 
Unwin, Maj. R. 638 
Upton, A. 8. 802 
Urquhart, Capt. C. 
J. 640; G. F. P. 
875; H. H. 642 
Valpy, Mrs. A. B. 
502 


Vanderzee, Mrs. F. 
H. 635 

Vane, F. 390 

Van Hemert, F. 109, 
232; J. 525 

Van Oudtshoorn, S. 
M. 106 

Vansittart, Mrs. S. 
774 

Vavasour, J. 527 

Vawser, M. 259 

Veasey, M. A. 376 

Venables, M. A. D. 
661; Mrs. H.370; 
J. H. 374 

Verbeke, E. A. 777 

Vereker, H. 236 

Vernon, Capt. C. H. 
3873; Lady G. 
504; S. G. 233 

Verschoyle, A. 235 ; 
Mrs. 372 

Vesturme, Mrs. A. 
H. 105 

Vetch, Maj. Gen. H. 
391 


Vicars, L. M. 234 
Vigors, C. E. 232 
Villiers, G. F. 505; 
L. E. D. 377 
Vincent, L. G. J. 
506; Lt.-Col. G. 
F. F. 658 
Vivian, A. 509 
Viangah - Handjeri, 
Prince M. 776 
Vyner, Capt. R. 236 
Waddington, Mrs. R. 


P. 637 
Wade, E. M. O. 232; 
W. E. 373 
Wadman, Mrs. E. 
229 
Waisham, F. 235 
Wait, S. S. 124 
Wakeford, H. 634 
Waldy, Mrs. A. H. 
370 
Wales, H.R.H. the 
Princess of, 103 
Walford, J. H. 799 
Walker, A. 110; E. 


§H 
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G. 107 ; G. M.M. 
124; J. 122; Mrs. 
231, 370; Mrs. A. 
B. 229; Mrs. G. 
E. 504; Mrs. H. 
T. 501; Mrs. ‘TT. 
S. 229; R. 652; 
S, M. 658; E.778; 
M. 798; M. A. 
800 

Walkey, M. 505 

Wallace, A. M. 124; 
W. V. 797 

Wallen, J. 377 

Wallis, Mrs. A. B. 
229 

Walpole, Lady, 370; 

rs. F. G. 637 

Walsh, E. 397; Sir 
H. H. J. 525; W. 
375 

Walter, Capt. C. K. 
M. 372; F. 117, 
252; Mrs. H, 
870; M. E. C. 
118 

Walters, L. D. A. 
233; Mrs. R. A. 
369 

Walton, A. 237; E. 
J. 639; M. 378; 
W. F. J. 124 

Warburton, G. A. 
639 

Ward, A. A. J. 109; 
Cc. M. 642; E. 
237; Hon. Mrs, 
S. 501; M. A. 
638; Maj. Hon. 
B. 234; Mrs. J. 
G. R. 230; Mrs. 
W. S. 504; P. 
533; P. S. 506; 
W.H.S.377; Mrs. 
W. G. 774 

Wardale, Mrs. C. B. 
638 


Warde, A. 641 
Warden, Mrs. G. A. 
775 
Warinz, J. E. 797 
Warmington, J. 638 
Warner, Mrs. P. 371 
Warre, L, C. 800 
Warren, J. 376; Mrs. 
105; Mrs. F. G. 
E. 231; M. S. 
237 
Wartnaby, J. 110 
Warwick, M. A. J. 
642; Mrs. J. C. 
B. W. 371; R. A. 
235; E. 777 
Wason, R. M. 642 
Waterfield, Capt. H. 


Index to Names. 


A. W. 377; Mrs. 
= * 


Waterton, C. 122 
Watkins, Col. J. L. 
V. 658; Lt.-Gen. 
W. 394; Maj. F. 
D. 233; S. 394 
Watson, E. B. 776; 
G. S. 654; Mrs. 
S. W. 774; Mrs. 
W. R. 106 
Wattley, J. K. 500 
Watts, H. 102; L. 
M. 398; Mrs. R. 
E. R. 503; M. 


638 
Waugh, J. C. 374 
Wayne, E. G. 109 
Weall, J. 654 
Weare, Col. H. E. 


228 

Webb, Capt. J. 796 ; 
Mrs. A. B. 637 

Webber, Hon. Mrs, 
C. 106; M. L.A. 
640 

Webster, H. F. G. 
777; J. E. 777; 
W. F. 662 

Wedlake, M. S. 376 

Welburn, J. E. B. 
508 

Welby, Hon. Mrs. 
371 


Welch, A. A. 509; 
R. P. 258; W. C. 
235 

Weld, Maj. G. 778 

Weldon, Lady, 503; 
Mrs. G. W. 372 

Welford, H. 506 

Wellesley, H. R. E. 
377 

Wells, E. G. 235; 
L. 657; M. 109; 
M. J. 640 

Welman, M. M. 640 

Wemyss, F. C. 232 

Wentworth, G. 656 

Western, C. W. 658; 
Mrs. R. R. 774 

Westropp, E. 108; 
Hon. Mr. Justice, 
108 

Wetherall, Mrs. T. 
504 

Wetherell, E. L. R. 
235 

Wharton, E. E. 375; 
Mrs, J. C. 504 

Wheat, Mrs. C. G. 
637 

Wheatley, F. 120 


Wheble, D.O.C.123 
Whelan, Sir T. 662 
Whevwgll, Miss, 110 


_Whish, Lt.-Col. M. 


B. 526 
Whitaker, Mrs. G. 
F 


. 230 
Whitcombe, M. 797 
White, C. 125; Mrs. 

R. 636 
Whiteford, L. J. 529 
Whitehead, Mrs. H. 

592 
Whiteley, J. H. 777 
Whiteside, J. H. 398 
Whitfeld, E. M. F. 

260 
Whitley, Mrs, A. C. 

370 
Whitlock, B. E. 262; 

Mrs. G. S. 104 
Whitmore, G. A. L. 

A. 507; J. 394 
Whitworth, C. H. 


110 
Whyley, F. 373 
Wickham, F. 377; 
Mrs. E. T. 502 
Widdrington, D. 531 
Wigan, Mrs. S. 105; 
Mrs. W. L. 370 
Wightman, C. J. 108 
Wigram, Hon. Mrs, 
W. K. 774 
Wilbraham, E. 121; 
Hon. J. C. 649 
Wilcocks, H. S. 507 
Wild, Mrs. R. L. 


230 
Wilde, A. M. 235; 
Mrs, R. 231 
Wilkins, Ven. G.391 
Wilkinson, C. 396; 
G. H. 283; J. 
108; Mrs. C. 372; 
Mrs. H. J. 230 
Wilks, Mrs. T. C. 


502 
Willand, Maj. J. F. 
232 


Willdridge, G. 508 

Willes, J. M. 788 

Williams, C. B.506; 
G. A. 376; L.G. 
641; Lt.-Gen. Sir 
W. EF, 635; M. J. 
259; Mrs. A. J. 
229; Mrs. D. 106; 
Mrs. E. 105; Mrs. 
O. 372; Mrs. T. 
D. 504; M. E, D. 
873; P. 374; R. 
Vv. 640; S. F. 
§07;. T. 121; T. 
V. 234; W. 373 





Williamson, A. B. 
K. 799; G. 799; 
Lt.-Col. W. 642; 


R. 525 
Willis, R. 116; R. 
776 
Willmott, E. E. 787 
Willock, Mrs. H. D. 
775 
Wilson, A. J. 507; 
A. T. 506; Capt. 
J.C. 236; E. 109, 
260; J. 233; Lt. 
Col. T. F. 374; 
Maj. W. 255; Mrs. 
F. R. 637; Mrs. 
G. E. 371; Mrs, 
H. O. 504; Mrs, 
W. 103; W. K. 
393 
Windeatt, W. F. 802 
Windham, K. 659 
Winfield, A. 373 
Wing, S. 802 
Wingfield, E. F. 
658 ; Hon. M. 237 
Wingrove, S. 126 
Winn, Mrs. E, 105 
Winslow, T. E. 773 
Winsor, W. 800 
Winter, Dr. J. 103; 
K. E. 107 
Wintle, O. R. 236 
Withington, E. 107 
Wodehouse, A. J.642 
Wodrow, J. L. 136 
Wollaston, R. 528 
Wolston, C. 642 
Wombwell, Lady J. 
775 
Wood, E. L. 505; 
F. H. 640; G. C. 
528; J. G. 534; 
Lady C. 398; M. 
110; Mrs. A. 229; 
Mrs. C. C. 231; 
Mrs. H. 231; Mrs. 
R. M. 229; R. 
635; Ven. T.117; 
Capt. W. T. W. 
802; F. A. P. 801 
Woodall, Mrs. F. N. 
502 


Woodcock, A. 232 
Woodford, H. A. 124 
Woodhouse, Mrs. C. 
W. 372 
Woodland, J. A. 117 
Woods, Mrs. H. 229 


Woodward, [. T. 
507; Mrs. W. 
636 


Woodyatt, G. 236 
Woollcombe, Vice- 
Adm. G. 269 








Woolley, T. 252 

Woolnough, Mrs. C. 
230 

Worcester, Dr. J. 
E. 799; H. Lord 
Bishop of, 228 

Wormald, J. 394 

Worship, J.- 
252 

Worster, S. E. B. 
872 

Wortley, Hon. C. S. 
S. 375 


L. 


Wray, H. E. 376 
Wreford, M. 534 
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Wriford, Capt. S. 
394 

Wright, H. S. 642; 
Mrs. J. C. 105; 
Mrs. S. W. 369; 
Mrs. W. 370; 
Mrs. W. D. 229; 
T. H. 390 

Wroughton, W. 235 

Wyatt, P. T. 507 

Wybergh, A. M. 373 

Wykeham - Martin, 
F. W. 778 


Wylde, F. 639 ; Mrs, 


E, A. 371 


Wyllie, Capt. W. A. 
P. 505 


Wynch, A, 777 

Wyndham, B. E. 
507; E. 506, 532 ; 
Mrs. J. 371 

Wyndowe, S.J. 374 

Wynell-Mayow, Mrs, 
229 

Wynne, Rt. Hon, J. 
257 


Wyon, M. 107 
Yates, S. 393 
Yeadon, E. 795 
Yeames, W. F. 378 
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Yeatman, R. M. 640 

Yerburgh, E. 107 

Yonge, Mrs. J. 230 

Yorke, Mrs. R. 502 

Young, Capt. D. B. 
640; E. S. 374; 
F. 508; G. 123; 
M. A. 777; Mrs, 
E. M. 774 

Yule, Mrs. G. U. 
635 

Zetland, S. J. C’tess 
of, 120 

Zincke, F. B. 107 

Zoete, G. de, 373 








TOPOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Africa: Algiers, 51 

America: America, 97; Bermuda, 358; 
Jamaica, 773; Mexico, 44 

Asia: Cyprus, 445; Ephesus, 201; -Per- 
gamos, 489; Rhodes, 445; Troy, 489 

Europe: Austria, 500; Asturias, 12, 155; 
Avignon, 576; Bayeux, 82; Brussels, 
92; Chelles, 692; Cronstadt, 97; Den- 
mark, 200, 550; England, 24, 362, 500; 
France, 24, 303, 362, 500; Habblingbo, 
577 ; Hallstadt, 23 ; Malta, 84; Oviedo, 
13, 156; Paris, 182, 687; Prussia, 97, 
500; Rheims,620; Rome, 48, 56, 183, 
212, 427; St. Petersburg, 97; Sestos, 
49; Sleswick, 201; Switzerland, 199; 
Toledo, 687 

Bedfordshire : 

Berkshire: Abingdon, 182; Newbury, 
766; Shaw, 615, 761; Stanford-in-the- 
Vale, 351; Windsor, 496, 627 

Buckinghamshire: Aylesbury, 474; Bled- 
low Cross, 479; Ivinghoe, 476; Long 
Crendon, 444; Monk’s Risborough, 
472, 476; Prince’s Risborough, 471 ; 
Whiteleaf Cross, 471 


Bedford, 204 


Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 221; Ely, 
310 

Cardiganshire: Tremaine, 54 

Carnarvonshire : Bangor, 361, 725 

Cheshire: Chester, 30, 54, 171, 361; 
Oulton Park, 30 

Cornwall: Bosphrennis, 31; Falmouth, 


52, 199; Ladock, 70; Padstow, 200; 
Pelynt, 36; Penkevil, 69; Penzance, 
31, 292; Philleigh, 70; St. Clether, 
69; Treleigh, 69 

Cumberland: Carlisle, 171, 725 

Derbyshire : Yeaveley, 266 

Devonshire : Bideford, 69 ; Broadhembury, 
71; Clyst St. George, 95; Dunkeswell, 
69; Exeter, 69, 74; Hockworthy, 69; 
Holdsworthy,69; Plymouth, 366; South 


4 ¢ 
Molton, 69 ; Sutcombe, 91 ; Thorverton, 
69; Torquay, 69; Uplowman, 69; 
Withycombe Ralegh, 69 

Dorsetshire: Abbotsbury, 414; Athel- 
hampton, 452; Beerhackett, 411; Bin- 
don, 448 ; Bingham’ s Melcombe, 454; 
Bridport, 452; Canford Manor, 450; 
Cerne, 413 ; Corfe Castle, 52, 328, 448; 
Dorchester, 130, 199, 318, 409, 451, 
455; Fordington, 448; Godmanstone, 
204; Herringstone, 330; Hod Hill, 299; 
Lulworth Castle, 415; Lyme, 413; 
Maiden Castle, 331; Mambury Rings, 
330; Melbury, 414; ilton, 448; 
Milton Abbey, 453; Piddletrenthide, 
414; Poundbury, $34; Shaftesbury, 413, 
452; Sherborne, 366; Sherborne Abbey, 
327 ; Sherborne Castle, 338 ; Studland, 
411; Tincleton, 415; Wareham, 416, 
431, 448; Weymouth, 412; Wimborne, 
413, 444, 448,708; Winford Eagle, 494; 
Yetminster, 414 

Durham: Barnard Castle, 580; Bishop's 
Auckland, 588 ; Brancepeth Castle, 588 ; 
Chester-le-Street, 269, 463; Durham, 
52, 267, 459, 465, 588, 591, 621; 
Finchale Priory, 469; Heighington, 
271; Jarrow, 270; Lumley Castle, 462 ; 
Pittington, 269; Raby Castle, 581 ; 
Sedgefield, 271; Staindrop Church, 
580; Ushaw College, 464 

Essex: Billericay, 345; Blacknffre, 348; 
Bradwell-juxta-mare, 403; Canfield, 
345; Colchester, 345; Dunmow, 345 ; 
East Ham, 202; Fast Horndon, 346; 
Fryerning, 548; Great Tey Church, 
346 ; Ingatestone, 345; Ingatestone 
Hall, 346; Leigh, 474; Leigh Church, 
355 ; Margaretting, 348; Messing, 474; 
Rochford, 346; Shenfield, 357; The 
Hyde, 348; Thoby Priory, 347; Wal- 
bury, 760 
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Flintshire: Hawarden, 482; St. Asaph, 
361, 725 

Glamorganshire: Llandaff, 438 

Gloucestershire: Berkeley, 52; Bristol, 
666 ; Chariton Abbots, 301; Chedworth, 
302, 452; Gloucester, 3i4; Newnham, 
i Stapleford, 618; Wycomb, 299, 

7 

Hampshire : Aldershot, 2; Buckholt Farm, 
299; Elin 0 Oe, 210, 494, 538, 666; Ids- 
worth Park, 51; Portsmouth, 327; Sil- 
chester, 167, 181, 297, 445; Winchester, 
53, 208, 305, 359, 402, 722 

Herefordshire: Hereford, 486, 725 

Hertfordshire: St. Alban’s, 491 

Isle of Man: Ballasalla, 599; Castletown, 
599; Douglas, 596; — 603; Port 
Erin, 602; Ramsey, 

Kent: Beckenham he 455; Canter- 
bury, 152, 168, 225, 476; Chidding- 
stone, 481; Erith, 85; Hever, 479; 
Richborough, 406; Rochester, 717; 
Sandwich, 54; Staplehurst, 100; Tun- 
bridge, 481; Uleombe Church, 758 

ire: Eccles, 444; Lancaster, 37; 
Liverpool, 131, 481; Manchester, 55, 
361; Silverdale, $2 

Leicestershire : Ashby Church, 348; El- 
mesthorpe, 348; Gilmorton, 54; Mis- 
terton, 54; Melton Mowbray, 348 ; 
Stockerston, 444 ‘ 

Lincolnshire: Addlethorpe, 486; Bag En- 
derby, 484; Bonby, 268; Bourne, 202; 
Bratoft, 486; Burgh, 486; Croft, 485; 
East Kirby, 484; Gientham, 205; Hagg, 
484; Halton, 485; Harrington, 483; 
Ingoldmells, 485; Lincoln, 58, 63, 437 ; 
Old Bolingbroke, 484; Partney, 483; 
Somersby, 484; Spilsby, 483, 485; 
Thorpe, 485 ; Uffington, 94; West Keal, 
485; Wint 

Middlesez: British . 145; 
side, 357; Chelsea, 135; Clerkenwell, 
54; Ealing, 55; London, 181, 182, 222, 
439, 620; Moorfields, 101; Old Ford, 
51; Smithfield, 203 ; Westminster, 9+, 
236, 266, 721; Westminster Hall, 38; 
Whitehall, 291 

Norfolk : Gaseley, 92; Lynn, 696; Nor- 
wich, 34, 439 

Northamptonshire : Northampton,$; Peter- 
borough, $40 

Northamier land: Alnwick, 49% ; 


273 273; Newcastle, 273, 
587. Of Becks, 231.716, Tynemcuth, 
582 
eg ey Holwell, 444; Notting- 
ham, 221, 666 

Oxfordshire : Oxford, 186, 440, 591 


Pembrokeshire: Milford, 51; St. David's, 


172 


*\\ Rutlandshire : Thistleton, 144 


Salop: Rednal, 99 
Somersetshire: Bath, 52, 474; Chester- 


blade, 734; Chilton Cantelow, 54, 223; 
Cranmore Hall, 734; Croscombe, 735; 
Ditcheat, 733; Doulting, 730; Ever- 
creech, 734; Glastonbury, 446; Keyn- 
sham, 99; Pilton, 782; Pylle, 733; 
Shepton Mallet, 726; Wells, 452, 
456, 539, 669, 720 


Suffolk: Bury St. Edmund’s, 349; Felix- 


stowe, 404; Icklingham, 849; Sudbury, 
92 


Surrey: Addington, 475; Cheam, 182, 


360 ; Crowhurst, 360; Godalming, 360 ; 
Godstone, 735; Guildford, 360; Ken- 
nington, 360; Limpsfield, 736; Merst- 
ham, 360; Oxted, 7386; Southwark, 
ee Titsey Park, 785 

: Amberley, 739; Bayham Priory, 
“ss, Bosham, 485, 742; Chichester, 
172, 215, 222, 228; Hardham Priory, 
me Pulborough, 787; Westbourne, 
+ 


Staffordshire: Burslem, 188; Carswell, 


618; Lichfield, 436 


Warwickshire: Birmingham, 218, 595; 


Coventry, 183; Rugby, 224 


Wiltshire: Bishopton, 755; Bradford-on- 


‘ 


Avon, 53; Compton House, 757; 
Coombe Bissett, 755 ; Dur:-ford (Great) 
Church, 750; Easton, 55; Ewing, 631; 
Lake House, 751; Marten, 711; Nor- 
rington House, 756 ; Salisbury, 719, 
743; Stonehenge, 68, 486, 748 


Worcestershire: Worcester, 54, 90, 221, 


359, 631, 666, 723 


Yorkshire: Castleford, 491; Fenwick, 622; 


Hatfield, 218; Huddersfield, 76; Huil, 
54; Leed<, 200; Meltham,55; Norton 
Conyers, 621; Pocklington, 615; Ripon, 
717; Slack,76; Towton,2; York, 152, 
724 


Ireland: Castle Lyons Church, 351; 


Clonmacnoise, 613; Columbkill, 613; 
Cork, 176, 340, 609; Donegal, 614; 
Drogheda, 3; Kildare, $19; Kilkenny, 
10, 136, 522, 611; Ki Castle, 
352; Lismore, 697; Lough Gill, 344; 
Tipperary, 45; Uliasd, 614; Uls ex, 
238 ; Valentia, 266 


Sestland: Abermethy, $0; Buchan, 79 ; 


Cambuskenneth Abbey, 707; Exitall, 
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